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JOHNSONIANA, &c. 



PART I. 

No. I. 
EDUCATION. 



Dr. Johnson began to learn Latin with Mr. Haw- 
kins, usher, or under-master of Lichfield school ; • 
" a man," said he, " very skilful in his little way.*' 
With him he continued two years, and then rose to 
be under the care of Mr. Hunter, the head master, 
who, according to his account, " was very severe — 
aud wrong-headedly severe. He used," said he, 
'* to beat us unmercifully : and he did not distin- 
guish between ignorance and negligence; for he 
would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, 
as for neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy 
a question, and if he did not answer it, he would 
beat him, without considering whether he had an 
opportunity of knowing how to answer it. For in- 
stance, he would call up a boy and ask him Latin fur 
a candlestick, which the boy could not expect to be 
asked. Now, sir, if a boy could answer every ques- 
tion, there would be no need of a master to teach 
him." 
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It is, however, but jastice to the memoiy of Mr 
Hunter, to mention, that though he might err in be 
ing too severe, the school of Lichfield was very re 
spectable in his time. The late Dr. Taylor, pre 
bendary of Westminster, who was educated unde 
him, told Mr. Bos well, that '* he was an excellen 
master, and that his ushers were most of them mei 
of eminence ; that Holbroolc, one of the most in 
genious men, best scholars, and best preachers c 
his age, was usher during the greatest part of th 
time that Johnson was at school. Then cam 
Hague, of whom as much might be said, with th 
addition that he was an elegant poet. Hague wa 
succeeded by Green, afterward bishop of Lincoln 
whose character in the learned world is well known 
In the same form with Johnson was Cougreve, wh 
afterward became chaplain to archbishop Boulter 
and by this connexion obtained good preferment ii 
Ireland. He was a younger son of the ancient fa 
mily of CJongreve, in Staffordshire, of which th 
poet was a branch : his brother sold the estate 
There was also Lowe, afterward canon of Wind 



sor." 



Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much fa 
owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Laugton one day asl^e 
him how he had acquired so accurate k knowledg 
of Latin, in which, perhaps, he was exceeded by n 
man of his time : he said, *' My master whippe 
me very well : without that, sir, I should have don 
nothing." He told Mr. Langton, that while Hunte 
was flogging his boys unmercifully, he Used to sa) 
" And this I do to save you from the gallows.' 
Johnson, upon all occasions, expressed his approbd 
tion of enforcing instruction by means of the roc 
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** I would rather," ssdd he, *' have the rod to be 
the general terror to all, to make them learu, than 
tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be more 
esteemed than your brothers or slitters. The rod 
produces an effect which terminates in itself. A 
child is afraid of being whipped — and gets his task 
-Huid there's an end on't; whereas, by exciting 
emulation, and comparisons of superiority, you lay 
the foundation of lasting mischief : you make bro- 
thers and sisters hate each other." 
. When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincoln- 
shire, who were remarkably well behaved, owing 
to their mother's strict discipline and severe correc- 
tion, he exclaimed, in one of Shakspeare's lines, a 
little varied, 

** Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty." 

At a subsequent period, he observed to Dr. Rose, 
'* There is now less flogging in our great schools 
than formerly, but then less is learned there ; so 
that what the boys get at one end they lose at the 
other." 

. He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, bishop of 
Dromore, his progress at his two grammar schools : 
*,' At one T learned much in the school, but little 
from the master; in the other, I learned much 
from the master, but little in the school." 
• After leaving school, he remiuned at home two 
years before he went to college. What he read du- 
ring this period, was not works of mere amusement 
— *'not voyages and travels, but all literature, sir, all 
ancient writers, all manly ; though but little Greek 
—only some of Anacreou and Hesiod : but in this 
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in^galar manifer I had looked into a great many 
bppks which were not commonly known at the unU 
rei^itiesy where they seldom read any hooka hat 
what are put into their hands by their ttitors ; so 
that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, now 
xnaster of Pembroke college, told me, I was the hest 
<^i^fied for the university that he had ever known 
come there." 

His apartment in Pembroke college was that 
upon the second floor over the gateway. One day, 
while he was sitting in it quite alone, Dr. Panting, 
then master of the college, whom he called a fine 
Jacobite felloujy overheard him uttering thi& soli* 
loquy, in his strong emphatic voice, '' Well, I have 
a mind to see what is done in other places of learn* 
ing. I'll go and visit the universities abroad. Pll 
go to France and Italy. I'll go to Padua^-and I'll 
mind my business : for an Athenian blockhead is 
the worst of all blockheads." 

Dr. Adams observed, that Johnson, while he was 
at Pembroke college, '* was caressed and loved by 
aU about him, was -a gay and frolicksome fellow, 
and passed there the happiest part of his life." But 
this is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, 
and how little any of us know of the real internal 
state even of those whom wef see most frequently ; 
for the truth is, that he was then depressed by po- 
verty, and irritated by disease. When Bos well men- 
tioned to him this account, as given him by Dr. 
Adams, he said, "Ah, sir, I was mad and violent. 
It was bitterness which they mistook for frolic. I 
was miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way 
by my literature and my wit ; so I disgregarded all 
power and all authority." 
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On a visit to Oxford, three. and-twenty years after 
lie had left it, he waited on the master of his old 
college. Dr. Radcliffe^ who received him very coldly* 
Johnson at least expected that the master would 
order a copy of his Dictionary, now near publica- 
tion ; but the master did not choose to talk on the 
subject, and never asked Johnson to dinv, or even 
to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. After he 
had left the lodgings, Johnson said to Mr. Warton, 
who had accompanied him, '* There lives a man who 
lives by the revenues of literature, and will not 
move a finger to support it. If I come to live at 
Oxford, 1 shall take up my abode at Trinity.** 
They then called on the Rev. Mr. Meeke, one ot the 
fellows, and of Johnson's standing. Here was a 
most cordial greeting on both sides. On leaving 
him, Johnson said, *' I used to think Meeke had 
excellent parts, when we were boys together at the 
college ; but, adas ! 

« Lost in a convent* t solitary gloom {— * 

**I remember, at the classical lecture in the hall, I 
could not bear Meeke's superiority, and I tried to 
sit as for from him as I could, that I might not hear 
him construe. About the same time of life, Meeke 
was left behind at Oxford to feed on a feUowsbip, 
and I went to London to get my living : now, sir, 
9ee the difference of our literary characters V* 

As they were leaving the college, he said, " Here 
I translated Pope's Messiah. Which do you think 
is the best line in it ? My own favourite is, 

« Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica nubes.' " 

B 2 
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Wartoo told him, he thought it a very sonoroi 
iiexaroeter ; but did not tell him it was not in t) 
Virgilian style. 

He much regretted that his first tutor was deai 
for whom he seemed to' retain the greatest regan 
He said, " I once had been a whole morning slidii 
in Christ Church meadows, and misled his lectui 
in logic. After dinner, he sent for me to his roon 
I expected a sharp rebulie for my idleness, and wei 
with a beating heart. When we were seated, \ 
told me he had rent for me to drink a glass of wii 
with him, and to tell me he was twt angry with.n 
for missing his lecture. This was, in fact, a mo 
severe reprimand. Some more of the boys wei 
then sent for, and we spent a very pleafi>aut aftei 



noon." 



At another time Johnson expatiated on the adTat 
tages of Oxford for learning. " There is here, sij 
such a progressive emulation : the students ar 
anxious to appear well to their tutors ; the tutoi 
are anxious to have their pupils appear well in th 
college ; the colleges are anxious to have their stu 
dents appear well in the university ; and there ar 
excellent rules of discipline in every college. Tha 
the rules are sometimes ill observed, may be true^ 
bat is nothing against the sj'stem. The members o 
an university may, for a season, be unmindful o 
their duty. I am arguing for the excellence of th< 
Institution." V 

On BosweU's observing to him that some of thi 

M0d0ffilibrarie8 of the university were more commo- 

* dions and pleasant for study, as being more spacious 

and airy, lie replied, ** Sir^ if a man has a mind to 
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jtrance^ he must stady at Christ Church and All 
Souls." 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a 
dead language, m^untaining that they were merely 
arrangements of so many words ; and laughed at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for sending 
forth collections of them, not only in Greek and 
Latin, but even in Syriac, Arabic, and other more 
unknown tongues. Johnson. ** I would have as 
many of these as possible : I would have verses in 
every language that there are the means of acquiring* 
Nobody imagines that a university is to have at once 
two hundred poets ; but it should be able to show 
two hundred scholars. Pierce's death was lament- 
ed, I think, in forty languages. And I would have 
had at every coronation, and every death of a king, 
^▼ery gaudium^ and every lucius, university verses, 
in as many languages as can be acquired. I would 
have, the world to be thus told, * Here is a school 
where every thing may be learned.* " 

fioswell introduced the topic, which is often 
ignorantly urged, that the universities of England 
are too rich ; so that learning does not flourish in 
them as it would do if those who teach had smaller 
salaries, and depended on their assiduity for a great 
part of their income. • Johnson. " Sir, the very re- 
• verse of this is the truth : the English universities 
are not rich enough. Our fellowships are only suf- 
iieient to support a man during his studies to fit him 
for the world ; and, accordingly, in general, they are 
held no longer than till opportunity offers of getting 
away. Now and then, perhaps, there is a fellow 
who grows old in his college j but this is against 
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h|8 will, unless he be a man very indolent indeed 
A hundred a year is reckoned a good fellowship 
and that is no more than is necessary to keep a mai 
decently as a scholar. We do not allow oar fellow 
to marry, because we consider academical institu 
tions as preparatory to a settlement in the world 
It is only by being employed as a tutor, that a fel 
low can obtain any thing more than a livelihood 
To be sure a man who has enough without teach 
ing, will probably not teach : for we would all b 
idle if we could. In the same manner, a man wh< 
is to get nothing by teaching, will not exert himsell 
Gresham college was intended as a place of iustruc 
tion for London ; able professors were to read lecture 
gratis ; they contrived to have no scholars ; whereat 
if they had been allowed to receive but sixpence 
lecture from each scholar, they would have bee 
emulous to have had many scholars. Every bod 
will agree that it should be the interest of thos 
who teach to have scholars ; and this is the case i: 
our universities. That they are too rich is certain! 
not true; for they have nothing good enough t 
keep a man of eminent learning with tliem for hi 
life. In the foreign universities a professorship i 
a high thing : it is as much almost as a man ca 
make by his learning; and therefore we find th 
most learned men abroad are in the universitie 
It is not so with us. Our universities are impc 
verished of learning by the penury of their provi 
sions. I wiAb there were many places of a thon 
sand a yea^Hit Oxford, to keep first, rate men c 
learning froio quitting the university." Undonbt 
edly^ if this were the case, literature would have 
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Still greater diguity aud splendour at Oxford, and 
there would be grander living sources of instruc- 
tion. 

Talking of the education of children, Boswell 
asked him what he thought was best to teach first. 
Johnson. '* Sir, it is no matter what you teach them 
first, any more than what leg you shall put into your 
breeches first : sir, you may stand disputing which 
18 best to put in first, but in the mean time your 
breech is bare. Sir, while you are considering 
which of the two things you should teach your child 
first, another boy has learned them both." 

Going in a boat from the Temple to Greenwich, 
Boswell asked Dr. Johnson if he really thought a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages an 
essential requisite to a good education. Johnson. 
"Most certainly, sir; for those who know them have 
a very great advantage over those who do not. Nay, 
sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning makes 
upon people even in the common intercourse of life, 
which does not appear to be much connected with 
it." Boswell. " And yet people go through the 
world very well, and carry on the business of life 
to good advantage, without learning." Johnson. 
** Why, sir, that may be true in cases where learn- 
ing cannot possibly be of any use ; for instance, this 
boy rows us as well without learning, as if he could 
sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who 
were the first sailors." ^ He then called to the boy, 
'* What would you give, my lad, to know about the 
Argonauts ?" " Sir," said the boy, " I would give 
what I have." Johnson was much pleased with 
bis answer, and we gave him a double fare. Dr. 
JohosoD then turning to Boswell^ said, '* Sir^ a. dft^ 
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fl|r6 of knowledge is the natural feeling of manltind \ 
and every human being, whose mind is not de- 
bauched, will be willing to give all that he has to 
get knowledge." 

He said of Garrick : " He has not Latin enough. 
He finds out the Latin by the meaning rather than 
the meaning by the Latin." 

He once remarked he had known several good 
scholars among the Irish gentlemen, but scarcely 
any of them correct in quantity. He extended the 
same observation to Scotland. 

Of a schoolmaster of his acquaintance, a native 
of Scotland, he said, '* He has a great deal of good 
about him; but he is also very defective in some 
respects. His inner part is good, but his outer part 
is mighty awkward. You in Scotland do not at« 
tain that nice critical skill in languages which we 
get in our schools in England. I would not put a 
boy to him, whom I intended for a man of learning : 
but for the sons of citizens, who are to learn a little, 
get good morals, and then go to trade, he may do 
very well." 

Boswell once asked him whether a person, whose 
name he had then forgotten, studied hard ; he an- 
swered, " No, sir, I do not believe he studied hard. 
I never knew a man who studied hard. I conclade^ 
indeed, from the effects, that some men have stv- 
dled hard, as Bentley and Clarke." 

He observed, " idleness is a disease that most be 
combated ; but I would not advise a rigid adherence 
to a particular plan pf study. I myself have nerer 
persisted in any plan for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination leads him ; ^r 
what he reads as a task will do him little good. A 
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young man should read five hours in a day, and sa 
may acquire a great deal of knowledge." 

He said, " for general improremcnt, a man should 
read whatever his immediate inclination prompts 
him to ; though to be sure, if a man has a science 
to learUy he must regularly and resolutely advance. 
What we read with inclination makes a stronger 
impression. If we read without inclination, half 
the mind is employed in fixing the attention, so 
there is but half to be employed on what we read. 
I read Fielding's Amelia through, without stop- 
ping.* If a man begins to read in the middle oi^ 
book, and feels an inclination to go on, let him not 
quit it to go to the beginning. He may perhaps not 
feel again the inclination." 

Of application, he remarked, '' Sir, in my early 
years I read very hard. It is a sad reflection, but a 
true one, that 1 knew almost as much at eighteen 
as I do now.f My judgment, to be sure, was not 
so good ; but I had all the facts. I remember very 
well» when I was at Oxford^ an old gentleman said 

' * Johnson appears to hate been particularly pleased with 
the duuracter of the heroine of this noveL ** His attention 
* to ▼eradty," says Mrs. Pioui« *' was without equal or eX' 
ample ; and when I mentioned Clarissa as a perfect chara^: 
ter, ' On the contrary/ said he, ' you may observe there is 
always something which she prefers to truth.' ' Fielding's 
Amdia was the most pleasing heroine of all the romances,' 
he iaid« ' but that vile broken nose, never cured, ruined the 
Mje of perhaps the' only book, which being printed off [pub* 
lishedj betimes one morning, a new edition was called tat 
before night****— Anecdotes, p. SSI. 
: t His great period of study was flrom the age of twelve to 
that of eighteen, as he told Mr. Langton, who gave me this 
inionaaldon^-^MaUme, 
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tome, 'Young man, ply your book diligently, and 
acquire a stock of knowledge; for when years^come. 
upon you, you will iind that poring upon books will 
be but an irksome task." And, on another occa- 
sion, '' Much may be done if a man puts his whole 
mind to a particular object : by so doing, sir Fletcher 
Norton has made himself the great -lawyer he is aU 
lowed to be." 

A schoolmastcir in Scotland was, by a court of in- 
ferior jurisdiction, deprived of his office, for being 
somewhat severe in the cliastisemeut of his scholars. 
The court of session, considering it to be dangerous 
to the interest of learning and education to lesseo 
the dignity of teachers, and make them afraid of 
too indulgent parents, instigated by the complaints 
of their children, restored him. His enemies ap- 
pealed to the house of lords, though the salary was 
only twenty pounds a year. 

Mr. Boswell was the schoolmaster's counsel on 
the occasion, and wrote to Dr. Johnson on the sub« 
ject. On his arrival in London, the doctor received 
him with a hearty welcome ; saying, " I am glad 
yoQ are come upon such an errand :" alluding to the 
cause of the schoolmaster. Boswell. ** I hope, 
sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very delicate 
matter to interfere between a master and his.scbo- 
lars : nor do I see how you can fix the degree of 
severity that a master may use." Johnson. ** Why, 
sir, till you can fix the degree of obstinacy and neg- 
ligence of the scholars,~you cannot fix the degree of 
severity of the master. Severity must be continued 
till obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured." 
On a subsequent day he dictated the following ar» 
guments on the subject. 
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" The charge is, that he has used immoderate 
and cruel correction. Correction, in itself, is not 
cnjel : children, being not reasonable, can be go- 
verned only by fear. To impress this fear, is there- 
fore one of the first duties of those who have the 
care of children. It is the duty of a parent, and' 
has never been thought inconsistent with parental 
tenderness. It is the duty of a master, who is in 
his highest exaltation when he is loco parentis. Yet, 
as good things become evil by excess, correction, by 
being immoderate, may become crueL But when 
is correction immoderate ? ^When it is more fre- 
quent or more severe than is required ad monendum 
et docendum^ for reformation and instruction. No 
severity is cruel, which obstinacy makes necessary; 
for the greatest cruelty would be, to desist, &nd 
leave the scholar too careless for instruction, and 
too much hardened for reproof. Locke, in his trea- 
tise of Education, mentions a niother,with applause, 
who whipped an infant eight times before she had 
subdued it ; for had she stopped at the seventh act 
of correction, her daughter, says he, would have 
been rained. The degrees of obstinacy in young 
mind« are very different : as different must be the 
degrees of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar 
must be corrected till he is subdued. The discipline 
of a school is military. There must be either un- 
bounded licence or absolute authority. The master 
who punishes, not only consults the future happi- 
ness of him who is the immediate subject of correc- 
tion, but he propagates obedience through the whole 
school ; and establishes regularity by exemplary 
justice. The victorious obstinacy of a single boy 
would make his future endeavours of refurmatioiL 
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or instruction totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, there 
fore, must never be victorious. Yet it is wel 
known, that there sometimes occurs a sullen aB( 
hardy resolution, that laughs at all common punish 
ment, and bids defiance to all common degrees o 
pain. Correction must be proportioned to occa 
sions. The flexible will be reformed by gentl 
discipliue, and the refractory must be subdued l 
harsher methods. - The degrees of scholastic, as c 
military punishment, no stated rules can ascertiui 
It mjist be enforced till it overpowers temptation 
till stubbornness becomes flexible, and perversenet 
regular. Custom and reason hare, indeed, set som 
bouvds to scholastic penalties. The schoolmaste 
inflicts no capital punishments, nor enforces hi 
edicts by either death or mutilation. The civil lai 
has wisely determined, that a^ master who strikes a 
a scholar's eye shall be considered as criminal. Ba 
punishments, however severe, that produce no last 
ingevil, may be just and reasonable, because the 
may be necessary. Such have been the punishment 
used by the respondent. No scholar has gone froi 
him either blind or lame, or with any of his limb 
or powers injured or impaired. They were irregu 
lar, and he punished them : they were obstinate 
and he enforced his punishment. But however pre 
voiced, he never exceeded the limits of moderatioc 
for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain : an 
how much of that was required^ no man is so littl 
able to determine as those who have determine 
against him — ^the parents of the offenders. It ha 
been said, that he used unprecedented and impropc 
instruments of correction. Of this accusation th 
neiuiing is not very easy to be found. No instrc 
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meat of correction is more proper than another, 
bat as it is better adapted to produce present pain 
without lasting mischief. Whatever were his in- 
stromeots^ no lasting mischief has ensued; and 
therefore, however unusual, in hands so cautious 
they were proper. It has been objected, that the 
respondent admits the charge of cruelty, by pro* 
ducing no evidence to confute it. Let it be con- 
sidered, that his scholars are either dispersed at 
large in the world, or continue to inhabit the place 
in which they were bred. Those who are dispei-sed 
cannot be found ; those who remain are the sons of 
his prosecutors, and are not likely to support a man 
to whom their fathers are enemies. If it be sup- 
posed that the enmity of their fathers proves the 
justness of the charge, it must be considered how 
often experience shows us that men who are angry 
on one ground will accuse on another ; with how 
little kindness, in a town of low trade, a man who 
lives by learning is regarded ; and how implicitly, 
where the inj^abitants are not very rich, a rich man 
is hearkened to and followed. In a place like Camp- 
belltown, it is easy for one of the principal inhabit- 
ants to make a party. It is easy for that party to 
beat themselves with imaginary grievances. It Is 
easy for them to oppress a man poorer than them- 
selves ; and natural to assert the dignity of riches, 
by persisting in oppression. The argument which 
attempts to prove the impropriety of restoring him 
to the school, by alleging that he has lost the con- 
fidence of the people, is not the subject of juridical 
consideration ; for he is to suffer, if he must suffer, 
not for their judgment, but for his own actions. It 
may be convenient for them to have another msi* 
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ster ; but it is a convenience of their own making. 
It would be likewise convenient for him to find 
another school ; bat this convenience he cannot ob- 
tain. The question is not what is now convenient, 
bat what is generaUy right. If the people of 
Campbelltown be distressed by the restoration of 
the respondent, they are distressed only by their 
own fault ; by turbulent passions and anreasonable 
desires ; by tyranny, which law has defeated^ and 
by maUce, which virtue has surmounted. 

" This, sir, you are to turn in your mind, and 
malie the best use of it you can in your speech." 

The decree of the court of session however was 
reversed in the house of lords, after a very eloquent 
speech by lord Mansfield, who showed himself aa 
adept in school discipline. 

Johnson was partial to public schools and old 
modes. l:ie observed, " more is learned in public 
than in private schools, from emulation : there is 
the collision of mind with mind, or the radiation 
of many minds pointing to one cenl^e. Though 
few boys make their own exercises, yet if a good 
exercise is given up, out of a great number of boys, 
It is made by somebody." 

" I hate by-roads in education. Education is as 
well known, and has long been as well known, as 
ever it can be. Endeavouring to make children 
prematurely wise is useless labour. Suppose they 
have more knowledge at five or six years old than 
other children, what use can be made of it ? It 
will be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so 
much time and labour of the teacher can never be 
repaid. Too much is expected from precocity, and 
too little performed. Miss • • • was an instance of 
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•ily cultivation ; but in what did it terminate ? In 
Harrying a little Presbyterian parson who keeps an 
nfan't boarding-school; so that all her employment 
iDwis 

* To sucklte fools, and dironicle nnall-beer/ 

Ibe tells the children, ' This is a cat, and that 
I a dog, with four legs and a tail ; see there ! you 
ire much better than a cat or a dog, for you can 
peak.' If I had bestowed such an education on ^ 
laughter, and had discovered that she thought of 
oarrying such a fellow^ I would have sent her to 
be Congress** 

He advised not to refine in the education of chil- 
Iren. " Life," said he, " will not bear refine- 
nent ; you must do as other people do." 

He allowed very great influence to education. ** I 
io not deny, sir, but there is some original dif* 
'erence in minds ; but it is nothing in comparison 
if what is formed by education. We may instance 
;lfe idence oi-numbersy which all minds are equally 
sapable of attidning : 'yet we find a prodigious dif- 
fereoce in the powers of different men, in that 
Kspect, after they are grown up, because^ their 
ounds have been more or less exercised in it : and 
I think the same cause will explain the difference 
Df excellence in other things, gradations admit- 
dng always some difference in the first princi- 
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Mr. Langton said, he was about to establish a 
idiool upon his estate, but it had been suggested 
to him, that it might have a tendency to make the 
people less industrious. Johnson. *^ No, sir : 
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while learning to read and write is a distinction, 
the few who have that distinction may be the lest 
iDcIined to work ; bnt when every body learns tc 
read and write^ it is no longer a distinction. A 
man who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man 
to work ; but if every body had laced waistcoats, 
we should have people working in laced waistcoats. 
There are no people whatever more industrious, 
none who work more, than our manufacturers; 
yet they have all learned to read and write. Sir, 
you must not neglect doing a thing immediate!] 
goody from fear of remote evil; from fear of iti 
being abused. A man who has candles may sit u| 
too late, which he would not do if he had not can* 
dies ; but nobody will deny that the art of makiBf 
candles, by which light is continued to us beyond 
the time that the sun gives us light, is a valuabli 
art, and ought to be preserved." Boswell. ** Bvt, 
sir, would it not be better to follow nature, anj 
go to bed and rise just as nature gives us light oi 
withholds it ?" Johnson. '* No, sir; for then wi 
should have no kind of eqtnflity in the partitioa ol 
oar time between sleeping and waking. It woikJ 
be very different in different seasons and in differeni 
places. In some of the northern parts of Sool* 
land how little light is there in the depth «i 
winter I" 
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» 

No. II. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Johnson said : ** Mankind have a great aversion 
to iutellecmal labour; bnt even supposing know- 
kdge to be easily attainable, more people would Ix: 
content to be ignorant than would take even a little 
trouble to acquire it." 

Goldsmith attempting to maintain, from an affec- 
tation of paradox, '* that knowledge was not de- 
sirable on its own account, for it was often a source 
of unhappiness." Johnson. '' Why, sir, that 
knowledge may, in some cases, produce unhappi* 
ness, I allow. But, upon the whole, knowledge, 
per se, is certainly an object which every man 
would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he may 
not take the trouble necessary for attaining it." 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from 
thinking that he was veiy deficient in learning and 
knowledge, he said, " A man has no reason to 
compliun who holds a middle place, and has many 
below him ; and perhaps he has not six of hit 
years above him; perhaps not one. Though he 
may not know any thing, perfectly, the general 
mass of knowledge he has acquired is considerable. 
Time will do for him all that is wanting." 

Dr. Johnson said one evening to Boswell : ** Yo« 
have now lived five-and-twenty years, and you have 
employed them well." Boswell. ** Alas, sir," 
said he, 'M fear not. Do I know history ? Do I 
know matbcnaatics ? Do I know, law ?" John* 
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SON. *' Why, sir, though you may know no science 
so well as to be able to teach it, and no profession 
so well as to be able to follow it, your general mass 
of knowledge of books and men renders you very 
capable to make yourself master of any science, or 
fit yourself for any profession." 

He attacked lord Monboddo's strange speculation 
on the primitive state of human nature; obser- 
▼ing, " Sir, it is all conjecture about a thing use- 
less, even were it known to be true. Knowledge of 
all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to things useful. 
Is good ; but conjecture as to what it would be use- 
less to know, such as whether men went upon all 
four, is very idle." 

He observed, *' All knowledge is of itself of some 
value. There is nothing so minute or inconsider- 
able, that I would not rather know it than not. In 
the same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is 
of itself desirable. A man would not submit to 
learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his vnfe's 
maid : but if a mere wish could attain it, he would 
rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle." 

He took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of 
reading, and combated the idle superficial notion, 
that knowledge enough -may be acquired in conver- 
sation. " The foundation," said he, '^ must be 
laid by reading. General principles must be had 
from books, which, however, must be brought to 
the test of real life. In conversation you never get 
a system. What is said upon a subject is to be ga^ 
thered from a ^hundred people. The parts of a 
truth, which a man gets thus, are at such a di- 
stance from each other that he never attains to a 
full view." 
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' Dr. JoIiDSon advised Bo»well to have as many 

' l>ooks about him as he could ; that he might read 

upon auy subject upon which he had a desire for 

• instruction at the time. " What you read then/* 

'said he, ** you will remember; but if you have not 

a book immediately ready, and the subject moulds 

I in your mind, it is a chance if you have again a de- 

sire to study it. If a man never has an eager 

J .desire for instruction, he should prescribe a task 

^ for himself : but it is better when a man reads 

from immediate inclination. Snatches of reading 

. -indeed will not make a Bentley or a Clarke : they 

are, however, in a certain degree, advantageous. I 

would put a child into a library (where no unfit 

.^ books are) and let him read at his choice. A child 

1 should not be discouraged from reading any thing 

' t .that he takes a liking to, from a notion that it is 

y^ iQ)0ve his reach. If that be the case, the child will 

^ soon find it out and desist ; if not, he of course 

j| giuns the instruction ; which is so much the more 

• likely to come, from the inclination with which he 

takes up the study." 

^ Boswell asked Johnson, whether a man's being 

^ forward to make himself known to eminent people, 

^f anid seeing as much of life, and getting as much in- 

|. formation as he could in every way, was not yet 

^iilegaening himself by his forwardness. Johnson. 

^]/' Ndftftir ; a man always makes himself greater as 

■ ^ jl he increases his knowledge. -' 

^ Ou Boswell's expressing his wonder at his disco- 

^ ^ verin'g so much of the knowledge peculiar to differ- 

^ g ent professions, he told him, <* I learned what I 

'-know of law chiefly from Ballow, a very able man : 

' learned some too from Chambers ^ but wa& \sa^ 

VOL. I. c. 
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80 teachable then. One is not willing to be taught 
by a young man." When Boswell expressed a wish 
to know more about Mr. Ballovv, Johusouf said, 
** Sir, I have seen him but once these twenty years. 
The tide of life has driven us different ways." In 
fact, whoever quits the creeks of piivate con- 
nexionSf and fairly gets into the great ocean of 
London, will, by imperceptible 'degrees, unavoid- 
ably experience such cessations of acquaintance. 
** My knowledge of physic," he added, " I learned 
from Dr. James, whom I helped in writing the pro- 
posals for his Dictionary, and also a little in the 
Dictionary itself. I also learned from Dr. Lawrence; 
but was then grown more stubborn." 

A, gentleman maintained, that a general diff'usiou 
of knowledge among a people was a disadvantage^ 
for it made the vulgar rise above their humble sphere. 
Johnson. " Sir, while knowledge is a distinction, 
those who are possessed of it will naturally rise 
above those who are not. Merely to read and 
write was a distinction at first ; but we see^ when 
reading and writing have become general, the com- 
mon people keep their stations. And so, were higher 
attainments to become general, the effect would be 
the same." 

On deficiency of knowledge, Johnson observed, 
'' It is amazing what ignorance of certain points 
one sometimes finds in men of eminence. A 
wit about town, \yhO wrote Latin bawdy verses, 
asked me, how it happened that England and Scot- 
land, which were once two nations, were now 
one: — and sir Fletcher Norton did not seem to 
know that there were sach publications as the 
Reviem.** 
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No. III. 

MAN. • 

Johnson and an Irish gentlemau got iuto a dispute 
concerning the cause of some part of mankind being 
black. ** Why, sir," said Johnson, " it has been 
accounted for in three ways : either by supposing 
that they are the posterity of Ham, who was 
coned ; or that God at first created two kinds of 
men, one black and another white ; or that by the 
heat of the sun the skin is scorched, and so ac- 
qnireH a sooty hue. This matter has been much 
canvassed among naturalists, but has never been 
brought to any certain issueJ' 

On a very rainy night Bosvvell made some com- 
mon-place observations on the relaxation of nerves 
and depression of spirits which such weather occa- 
sioned ; * adding, however, that it was good for the 
vegetable creation. Johnson, who systematically 
denied that the temperature of the air had any in- 
flnence on the human frame, answered, with a smile 
of ridicule, ** Why, yes, sir, it is good for vegeta- 
bles, and for the animals who eat those vegetables, 
and for the animals who eat those animals." 

At another time, on a very wet day, Boswell 
again complained of the disagreeable effects of such 
weather. Johnson. '* Sir^ this is all imagination, 

• Johnson would suffbr none of his fkiends to fill up 
ehumi in conversation with remarks on the weather. " Let 
us Hot talk of the weather." Bumey, 
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which physicians encourage ; for man lives in air 
as fish lives in water; so that if the atniospher 
press heavy from above, there is equal resistanc 
from below. To be sure bad weather is hard upoi 
people who arc obliged to be abroad ; and men can 
not labour so well in the open air in bad weathei 
as in good; but, sir, a smith or a tailor, whos 
work is within doors, will surely do as much i 
rainy weather as in fair. Some delicate frames^ in 
deed, may be affected by wet weather; but nc 
common constitutions." 

Subsequently, however, when seventy-five, John 
son wrote to Dr. Bumey: " The weather, yo 
know, has not been balmy ; I am now reduced t 
think, and am at last reduced to talk, of the weathe; 
Pride must have a fall.'' 

Talking of our feeling for the distresses of others 
Johnson. " Why, sir, there is much noise mad 
•about it, but it is greatly exaggerated. No, sir, \i 
have a certain degree of feeling to prompt us to d 
good ; more than that Providence does not intern 
It would be misery to no purpose." Bosweli 
'' But suppose now, sir, that one of your intiroal 
friends were apprehended for an offence for whic 
he might be hanged." Johnson. " I should d 
what I could to bail him, and give him any oth< 
assistance; but if he were once fairly hanged, 
should not suffer." Bos well. ** Would you eat yoi 
dinner that day, sir?" Johnson. ** Yes, sir, ai 
eat it as if he were eating with me. Why, there 
Baretti, who is to be tried fbr his life to-morrofi 
friends have risen up for him on every side ; yet 
he should be hanged, none of them will eat a sli( 
of plum- pudding the less. Sir, that sympatfaet 
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feeling goes a very little way in depressing the 
mind." Boswell. " I dined lately at Foote'^s, who 
showed me a letter, which he had received from 
Tom Davies, telling him, that he had not been able 
to sleep from the concern he felt on account of thit 
said affair of Baretti, begging of him to try if- he 
could suggest any thing that might be of service, 
and at the same time recommending to him an in- 
dustrious young man who kept a pickle-shop." 
Johnson. *' Ay, sir, here yon have, a specimen of 
human sympathy; a friend hanged, and a cucum- 
ber pickled. We know not whether Baretti or the 
pickle man kept Davies from sleep; nor does he 
know himself. And as to his not sleeping, sir, Tom 
Davies is a very great man : Tom has been upon 
the stage, and knows how to do those things ; I 
have not been upon the stage, and cannot do those 
things." Boswell. ** I have often blamed myself, 
sir, for not feeling for others as sensibly as many 
say they do." Johnson. " Sir, don't be duped by 
them any more. You will find these very feeling 
people are not vei7 ready to do you good. They pay 
you hy feeling" 

On another occasion, he said, " Pity is not na- 
tural to man. Children are always cruel. Savages 
are always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved by 
the cultivation of reason. We may have uneasy 
sensations from seeing a creature in distress, with- 
out pity; for we have not pity unless we wish to 
relieve them. When I am on my way to dine with 
a friend, and finding it late, have bid th6 coachman 
make haste, if 1 happen to attend when he whips 
his horses^ I .may feel unpleasantly that the ani- 
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rnals are put to pain, but I do not wish him to de- 
sist. No, sir, I Wish him to drive oo." 

Yet the reverend Dr. Maxwell of Ireland, some 
time assistant preacher at the Temple, and for many 
years the social friend of Johnson, said of him, 
" His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was 
by no means morose and cynical, and never hlunted 
the laudable sensibilities of his character, or ex- 
empted him from the influence of the tender pas- 
sions. Want of tenderness, he always alleged, was 
want of parts, and was no less a proof of stupidity 
than of depravity." 

Speaking of a certain prelate, who exerted him- 
self very laudably in building churches and par- 
sonage-houses; " however," said he, " I do not 
find that he is esteemed a man of such professional 
learning, or a liberal patron of it; yet it is well 
where a man possesses any strong positive excel- 
lence. Few have all kinds of merit belonging to 
their character. We must not examine matters 
too deeply — No, sir, a faUible being will fail some- 
where.*' 

He observed, it was a most mortifying reflection 
for any man to consider what^ he had done, com- 
pared with what he might have done. 

He also said, that so many objections might be 
made to every thing, that nothing could overcome 
them but the necessity of doing something. No 
mail would be of any profession, as simply opposed 
to not being of it ; but every one must do some- 
thing. 

On another occasion, however, he made the com- 
mon remark on the unhapplness which men who 
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have led a busy life experience, when they retire in 
expectation of enjoying themselves at ease; and 
that they generally languish for want of their habi- 
tual occupation, and wish to return to it. He men- 
tioned asistrongan instance of this as^can well be 
imagined. " An eminent tallow-chandler in Lon* 
don, who had acquired a considerable fortune, gave 
up the trade in favour of his foreman, and went to 
live at a country-house near town. He soon grew 
weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, 
where he desired they might let him know their 
melting-days f and he would come and assist them } 
which he accordingly did. Here, sir, ^^^ ^ man, to 
whom the most disgusting circumstances in the bu- 
siness to which he had been used, was a relief from 
idleness." 

He said, mankind have a strong attachment to 
the habitations to which they have been accus* 
tomed. " You see the inhabitants of Norway do 
not, with one consent, quit it, and go to some part 
of America, where there is a mild climate^ and 
where they may have the same produce from land 
with the tenth part of labour. No, sir, their affection 
for their old dwellings, and the terror of a general 
change, keep them at home. Thus we see many of 
the finest spots in the world thinly inhabited, and 
many rugged spots well inhabited.*' 

Bos well mentioned a friend of his who had re- 
sided long in Spain, and was unwilling to return to 
Britain. Johnson. ** Sir, he is attached to some 
woman." Boswell. " I rather believe, sir, it is 
the fine climate that keeps him there.'* Johnson. 
** Nay, sir, how can you talk so ? What is climate 
to happiness ? Place me in the heart of Asia, 
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should I not be exiled ? What proportion does cli- 
mate bear to the complete system of human life ? 
Yon may advise me to go to live at Bologna to eat 
sausages. The sausages there are the best in the 
world J they lose much by being carried." 

He observed, a principal source of erroneous 
judgment was viewing things partially, and oniy on 
one sidle: as, for h\st?iBce, fortune-hunters, when they 
contemplated the fortunes singly and separately, it 
was a dazzling and tempting object ; but when they 
came to possess the wives and the fortunes together, 
they began to suspect they had not made quite so 
good a bargain. 

Boswell gave him an account of the excellent 
mimicry of a friend of his in Scotland ; observing, 
at the same time, that some people thought it a very 
mean thing. Johnson. *' Why, .sir, it is making a 
very mean use of mau's powers. But to be a good 
mimic, requires great powers ; great acuteness of 
observation, great retention of what is obs^ved, 
and great pliancy of organs, to represent what is 
observed. I remember a lady of quality of this 
town, lady *»•»», who was a wonderful mimic, 
and used to make me laugh immoderately. I have 
heard she is now gone mad.'' Boswell. '* It is 
amazing how a mimic can not only give you the 
gestures and voice of a person whom he represents, 
but even what a person would say on any particular 
subject," Johnson. ** Why, sir, you are to con- 
sider that the manner and some particular phrases 
of a person do much to impress you with an idea of 
bim ; and you are not sure that he would say what 
the mimic says in his character." Boswell. " I 
don't think Foote a good mimic, sir." Johnson. 
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** Ho, sir ; his imitations are not like. He gives 
yon something different from himself, but not the 
character which he means to assume. He goes out 
of himself, without going into other people. He 
cannot take o£f any person unless he is strongly 
marked, such as George Faulkner. He is like a 
psdnter who can draw the portrait of a man who 
has a wen upon his face, and who therefore is 
easily known. If ^ man hops upon^ one leg, Foote 
can hop upon one leg : but he has not that nice 
discrimination which your friend seems to possess. 
Foote is, however, very entertaining with a kind of 
conversation between wit and buffoonery." 

When Boswell told him he had been to see a 
person of the name of Johnson ride upon three 
horses, he stud, '* Such a man, sir, should be en- 
couraged $ for his performances show the extent of 
the human powers in one instance, and thus tend 
to raise our opinion of the faculty of man. He 
shows what may be attained by persevering appli. 
cation ; so that every man may hope, that by giving 
as mucli application, although perhaps he may never 
ride three horses at a time, or dance upou a wire, 
yet he may be equally expert in whatever profession 
lie has chosen to pursue." 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, general 
Paoli and Boswell paid him a visit before dinner. 
They talked of the notion that blind persons can 
distinguish colours by their touch. Johnson. *' Pro- 
fessor Saunderson mentions his having attempted 
to do it, but found he was aiming at an impossibi- 
lity : to be sure a difference in the surface makes 
the difference of colours ; but that difference is so 
fide, that it is not sen^ble to the touch." PAOi.i. 
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** Bat Jugglers and fraudulent gamesters know cards 
by the touch." Johnson. '* The cards used bj 
finch persons must be less polished than ours com- 
monly are." 

They then talked of sounds. Paoli. "There Is no 
beauty in a simple sound, but only in an harmonious 
composition Of sounds." Boswell. ** I must beg 
leave to differ from you, general. Surely there is 
beauty in the soft and sweet sound of a fine wo- 
man's Toice.'' Johnson. " No, sir, if a serpent 
or a toad uttered it, you would think it ugly.'* 
Boswell. " So you would think, sir, if a beautiful 
tune were uttered by one of those animals." John- 
son. '* No, sir, it would be admired. We have 
seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads.*' 
{iaughing.) 
A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned 
. as one who did good to many, but by no means 
. " by stealth $" and instead of ** blushing to find it 
fame," acted evidently from vanity. Johnson. ** I 
have seen no beings who do as much good from be- 
nevolence, as she does from whatever motive. If 
there are such under the earth, or in the clouds, I 
wish they would come up, or come down. What 
Soame Jenyns says upon this subject is not to be 
minded ; he is a wit. No, sir, to act from pure 
l^enevolence is not possible for finite beings. Human 
licnevolence is mingled with vanity, interest, or some 
Qther motive." 

Of the difference between man and woman, he 
said, *' Where there is no education, as in savage 
countries, men will have the upper hand of women. 
Bodily strength, no doubt, contributes to this ; but 
it would be so, exclusive of that ; for it is mind that 
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always governs. When it comes to dry anderstand- 
ing, man has the better." 

Even between men it is much the same. '' Though 
many men are nominally entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of hospitals and other public institutions, 
almost all the good is done by one man, by whom 
the rest are driven on ; owing to confidence in him, 
and indolence in them.'* 

A gentleman talked of retiring from office, 
<< Never think of that/' said Johnson. The gen- 
tleman Urged, *' I should then do no ill." John* 
ifON. *' Nor no good either. Sir, it would be a civil 
suicide." 

On the common -topic, whether mankind in ge* 
neral have grown woree or better, the following 
dialogue took place between Johnson and some 
friends. 

E. ** From the experience which I have had— 
and I have had a great deal — I have learnt to think 
better of mankind." 

Johnson. *' From my experience, I have found 
them worse in commercial dealings, more disposed 
to cheat, than I had any notion of; but more 
disposed to do one another good than I had con- 
ceived." 

I. '' Less'just, and more beneficent." 

Johnson. " And really it is wonderful, consi-' 
^riug how much attention is necessary for men to 
take care of themselves, and ward off immediate 
evils which press upon them — it is wonderful how 
much they do for others. As it is said of the great- 
est liar, that he tells more truth than falsehood ; 
so it may be said of the worst man, that be does 
more good than evil." 
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. BoswELL. " Perhaps from experience men may 
be found happier than we suppose." 

Johnson. " No, sir ; the more we inquire we 
shall find men less happy." 

P. " As to thiuking better or worse of raanlcind 
from experience, seme cunning people will not be 
satisfied unless they have put "taen to the test, as 
they think. There is a very good story told of sir 
Godfrey Kneller, in his character of a justice Of the 
peace. A gentleman brought his servant before 
him, upon an accusation of having stolen some 
money from him ; but it having come out that he 
had laid it purposely in the servant's way, in orde^ 
to try his honesty, sir Godfrey sent the master to 
prison." 

Johnson. *' To resist temptation once is not a 
sufficient proof of honesty. If a servant, indeed, 
were to resist the continued temptation of silver 
lying in a window, as some people let it lie, when 
he is sure his master does not know how much 
there is of it, he would give a strong proof of ho- 
nesty, fiut this is a proof to which you have nO 
right to put a man. You know, humanly speaking, 
there is a certain degree of temptation which will 
overcome any virtue. Now, in so far as you ap^ 
proach temptation to a man, you do hiin an injury; 
* and, if he is overcome, you share his guilt." 

P. '' And when once overcome, it is easier for 
him to be got the better of again." 

BoswELL. " Yes, you are his seducer ; yon have 
debauched him. I have known a man resolve to 
put friendship to the test, by asking a friend to lend 
him money, merely with that view, when he did not 
want it." 
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Johnson. ** That is very wrong, sir. Your friend 
may be a narrow man, and yet have many good 
qualities : narrowness may be his only fault. Now 
you are trying his general character as a friend by 
on^ particular singly, in which he happens to be 
defective ; when in truth his character is composed 
of many particulars." 
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MELANCHOLY. 

Johnson once mentioned to Boswell, that he had 
been distressed by melancholy, and for this reason 
had been obliged to fly from study and meditation, 
to the dissipating variety of life. Against melan- 
choly he recommended constant occupation of mind, 
a great deal of exercise, moderation in eating and 
drinking, and especially to shun drinking at night. 
He said, melancholy people were apt to fly to intem- 
perance for relief, but that it sunk them much 
deeper in misery. He observed, that labouring men, 
who work hard, and live sparingly,^ are seldom or 
never troubled with low spirits. 

Boswell often teased him with fanciful apprehen- 
sions, of unhappiness. A moth having fluttered 
round the candle, and burnt itself, he laid hold of 
this little incident to admonish him ; saying, with 
a sly look, and in a solemn but a quiet tone, '* lliat 
creature was its own tormentor, and I believe its 
name was Boswell." 

Talking of constitutional melancholy, he ob- 
served^ " A man so afflicted, sir, must divert dis- 
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tressing thoughts, and not combat with i 
BoswBLL. '* May not he think them down, 
Johnson. '' No, sir: to attempt to MtnA them 
is madness. He should have a lamp cons 
burning in his bed chamber during the night 
if walcefully disturbed, take a book, and read 
compose himself to rest. To have the manag( 
of the mind is a great art ; it may be attaine 
considerable degree by experience and habitu 
ercise." Boswell. ** Should not he provide a 
ments for himself ? Would it not, for instan 
right for him to take a course of chymit 
Johnson. '* Let him take a course of chymist 
a course of rope-dancing, or a course of any 
to which he is inclined at the time : let hio 
trive to have as many retreats for his mind 
can, as many things to which it can fly from 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy is a va 
work. It is perhaps overloaded with quot: 
but there is great spirit and great pow 
what Burton says, when^ he writes from hi; 
mind.*' 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the state 
ef their school- fellows, Mr. Charles Con^r( 
clergyman, which he thus described. " H 
Gained, I believe, considerable preferment in Ir 
but now lives in London, quite as a valetudiu 
afraid to go into any house but his own. He 
a short airing in his post-chiuse every day. I 
an elderly v^otpan, whom he calls cousin, wh< 
with him, and jogs his elbow when his gla 
stood too long empty ; and encourages him in 
ing, in which he is very, willing to be encoui 
not that he gets drunk, for he is very pious 
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bat he is always muddy. He confesses to one bottle 
of port every day, and he probably drinks more. He 
is quite ansocial ; his conversation is quite mono- 
syllabical ; and when, at my last visit, I asked him 
what o'clock it was ; that signal of my departure 
had so pleasing an effect on him, that he sprung 
up to look at his watch like a greyhound bound- 
ing at a hare." When Johnson took Jeave of Mr. 
Hector, he said, " Don't grow like Congreve; nor 
let me grow like him, when you are near me." 

He gave Dr. Taylor the same sad account of their 
school- fellow, Congreve, that he had given to Mr, 
Hector ; adding a remark of such moment to the 
rational conduct of a man in the decline of life, 
that deserves to be imprinted upon every mind: 
'* There is nothing against which an old man 
should be so much upon his guard as putting him- 
self to nurse." Innumerable have been the melan- 
choly instances of men, once distinguished for firm* 
oess, resolution, and spirit, who, in their latter 
days, have been governed, like children, by inter- 
ested female artifice. 

Another time, talking of melancholy^ he said, 
•* Some men, and very thinking men too, have not 
tho^e vexing thoughts. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the 
same all the year round. Beauclerk, except when 
ill and in pain, is the same. But I believe most 
men have them in the degree in which they are ca- 
pable of having them. If I were in the country, 
and were distressed by that malady, I would force 
myself to take a book; and every time I did 
it I should find it the easier. Melancholy, in- 
deed, should be diverted by every means but 
drinliiDg.'' 
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No. V. 
MADNESS. 

Johnson said, '' A madman loves to be with peo- 
ple whom he fears; not as a dog fears the lash, but 
of whom he stands in awe.'' Boswell remarks, 
" I was struck with the justice of this observation. 
To be with those of whom a person, whose mind.i8 
wavering and dejected, stands in awe, represses 
and composes an uneasy tumult of spirits, and con- 
soles him with the contemplation of something 
steady, and at least comparatively great.** 

Johnson added, " Madmen are all sensual in the 
lower stages of the distemper. They are eager for 
gratifications to soothe their minds, and divert thdr 
attention from the misery which they suffer : but 
when they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak for 
them, and they seek for pain. Employment, sir, 
and hardships, prevent melancholy. I suppose in 
all ojir army in America, there was not one man 
who went mad." . ' 

On another occasion he observed, " Madness 
frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessairy 
deviation from the usual modes of the world. My 
poor friend Smart showed the disturbance of his 
mind, by falling upon his knees, and saying bis 
prayers in^ the street, or in any unusual place. 
Now, although, rationally speaking, it is greater 
madness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart 
did, I am afrtdd there are so many who do not 
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pray, that their understaQdiug is not called in ques- 
tion/' 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher 
Smart, who was coufined in a mad-house, he had, 
at another time, the following conversation with 
Dr. Burney. Burney. " How does poor Smart do, 
sir ? is he likely to recover ?** Johnson. " It seems 
as if his mind had ceased to struggle with the dis- 
ease ; for he grows fat upon it." Burney. " Per- 
haps, sir, that may he from want of exercise.*' 
Johnson. ** No, sir ; he has partly as much ex- 
ercise as he used to have, for he digs in the garden. 
Indeed before his confinement, he used, for exer- 
cise, to walk to the ale-house ; but he was earned 
back again. I did not think he ought to be shut 
up. His infirmities were not noxious to ^society. 
He insisted on people praying with him ; and I'd as 
lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another 
charge was, that he did not love clean linen ; and 
I have no passion for it." 

Talking of the melancholy end of a gentleman 
who had destroyed himself. Johnson. *' It was 
owing to imaginary difficulties in his affairs, which, 
had he talked of with any friend, would soon have 
vanished." Boswell. " Do you think, sir, that 
all who commit suicide are mad?" Johnson. 
** Sir, they are often not universally disordered in 
their intellects ; but one passion presses so upon 
them, that they yield to it, and commit suicide, as 
a passionate man will stab another. I have often 
thought, that after a man has taken the resolution 
to kill himself, it is not courage in him to do any 
thing, however desperate, because he has nothing 
to fear." Goldsmith. ** I don't see that." John- 
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SON. " Nay, but my dear sir, why should uot you 
see vfhdLt every one else sees ?" Goldsmith. '' It 
is for fear of somethtDg that be has resolved to kill 
himself: and will not that timid disposition re* 
stnun him ?" Johnson. <' It does uot signify that 
the fear of something made him resolve; it is upon 
the state of his mind, after the resolution is taken, 
that I argue. Suppose a man, either from fear, or 
pride, or conscience, or whatever motive, has re- 
solved to kill himself; when once the resolution is 
taken, he has nothing to fear. He may then go and 
take the king of Prussia by the nose, at the head of 
his army. He cannot fear the rack, who is resolved 
to kill I^mself. When Eustace Budgel was walking 
down to the Thames, determined to drown him- 
self, he might, if he pleased, without any apprehen- 
sion of danger, have turned aside, and first set fire 
to St. James's Palace." 



No. VI. 

PREJUDICE. 

Johnson's prejudice against Scotland appeared re- 
markably strong at times. When Roswell talked of 
the advancement of the Scotch in literature, '* Sir," 
said he, *' you have learnt a little from us, and you 
think yourselves very great men. Hume would ne- 
ver have written history, had not Voltaire written 
it before him. He is an echo of Voltaire.*' Bos- 
well. " But, sir, wc' have lord Kames." John- 
son. ** You have lord Kames. Keep him. H&\ 
ha! ha! We don't envy you him. Do you ever see 
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Dr. Robertson ?" Boswell. " Yes, sir.** John- 
son. " Does thedogtalk of me?** Boswell. " In- 
deed, sir, he does, and* loves you." Bosweifadds : 
** Thinking that I now had him in a corner, and 
being solicitous for the literary fame of my country, 
I pressed him for l^is opinion on the merit of Dr. 
Robertson's History of Scotland. But, to my sur- 
pi'ise, he escaped. ' Sir, I love Robertson, and I 
won't talk of his book.' It is but justice, both to 
him and Dr. Robertson, to add, that though he in- 
dulged himself in this sally of wit, he had too good 
taste not to be fully sensible of the merits of that 
-admirable work." 

<' He played off his wit against Scotland with a 
good humoured pleasantry, which gave," says Bos- 
well, *' though no bigot to national prejudices, an 
opportunity for a little contest with him. I having 
said, that England was obliged to us for gardeners, 
almost all their good gardeners being Scotchmen : 
Johnson. * Why, sir, that is because gardening is 
much more necessary amongst you than with us, 
which makes so many of your people learn it. It 
is all gardening with you. Things which grow 
wild here must be cultivated with great care in 
Scotland. Pray, now,' (throwing himself back in 
his chair, and laughing) < are you ever able to bring 
the sloe to perfection ?' ** 

** I boasted that we had the honour of being the 
first to abolish the unhospitable, troublesome, and 
ungracious custom of giving vails to servants. 
Johnson. * Sir, you abolished vails, because you 
were too poor to be able to give them.' " 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit 
from lord Mansfield j for he was educated in Eng- 
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laud. " Much," said he, " may be made of a 
Scotchman, if he be caught yoang." 

Boswell told him he had been informed by Mr. 
Orme, that many parts of the East Indies were bet- 
ter mapped than the Highlands of Scotland. Johk- 
80N. " ^fhat a country may be mapped, it must be 
travelled over." " Nay," said Boswell, meaning to 
laugh with him at one of his prejudices, '^ can't you 
say it is not worth mapping?" 

Johnson expressed to his friend Mr. Windham, of 
Norfolk, his wonder at the extreme jealousy of the 
^otch, and their resentment at having their coun- 
try described by him as it really was ; when, to say 
that it was a counti7 as good as England, would 
have been a gross falsehood. '' None of us," said 
he, " would be offended, if a foreigner who has tra- 
velled here should say, that vines and olives don't 
grow in England." And as to his prejudice agidnst 
the Scotch, which Boswell always ascribed to tha^ 
nationality which .he observed in them, he said to 
the same gentleman, *' When I find a Scotchman, 
to whom an Englishman is as a Scotchman, that 
Scotchman shall be as an Englishman to me." His 
intimacy with many gentlemen of Scotland, and his 
employing so many natives of that country as his 
amanuenses, prove that his prejudice was not vim- 
lent; and Boswell has deposited in the British 
Museum, among other pieces of his writing, the 
following note, in answer to one from him, aslcing 
if he would meet him at dinner at the Mitre, though 
a friend of his, a Scotchman, was to be there :— * 
** Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. Boswell should 
suppose a Scotchman less acceptable than any other 
man. He will be at the Mitre." 
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" Johnson told (adds Boswell) of an instance of 
Scottish nationality^ livhich made a very unfavourable 
impression upon his mind. A Scotcbmany of some 
consideration in London, solicited him to recom- 
mend, by the weight of his learned authority, to be 
master of an English school, a person of whom he 
who recommended him confessed he knew no more 
but that he was his countryman. Johnson was 
shocked at this unconscientious conduct. 

*' All the miserable cavillings against his Jour- 
ney, in newspapers, magazines, and other fugitive 
publications, I can speak from cert^n knowledge, 
only furnished him with sport. At last there came 
out a scurrilous volume, larger than Johnson's own, 
tilled with malignant abuse, under a name, real or 
fictitious, of some low man in an obscure corner of 
Scotland, though supposed to be the work of another 
Scotchman, who has found means to make himself 
well known both in Scotland and England. The ef- 
fect which it had upon Johnson was, to produce this 
pleasant observation to Mr. Seward, to whom he 
lent the book : ' This fellow must be a blockhead. 
They don't know how to go about their abuse. 
Who will read a five shilling book agidnst me ? No, 
sir, if they had wit, they should have kept pelting 
me with pamphlets.' " 

On the same subject. Dr. Maxwell says, " Dr. 
Johnson was often accused of prejudice, nay, an- 
tipathy, with regard to the natives of Scotland. 
Surely, so illiberal a prejudice never entered his 
mind ; and, it is well known, many natives of that 
country possessed a large share in his esteem ; nor 
were any of them ever excluded from his good of- 
fices, as far as opportunity permitted. True it is, 
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bliod ; as when Boswell said ''Lord Monboddp still 
maintains the superiority of the savage life." John- 
son. *' What strange narrowness of miud now is that, 
to think the things we have not known are better than 
the things which we hai'e known." Boswell. ** Why, 
sir, that is a common prejudice." Johnson. *' Yes, 
sir, but a common prejudice should not be found iu 
one whose trade it is to rectify error." 



No. VII. 

LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, AND AFFECTION. 

Of the passion of love he remarked, " Its violence 
and ill effects are much exaggerated ; who knows 
any real sufferings on this head, more than from the 
exorbitancy of any other passion ?" 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a 
man to be angry at another whom a woman had 
preferred to him ? Johnson. " I do not see, sir, 
that it is reasonable for a man to be angry with an- 
other, whom a woman has preferred to him : but 
angry he is, no doubt ; and he is loath to be angry 
with himself." 

Dr. Johnson said to Boswell one morning when 
they were at Birmingham, *' You will see, sir,~ at 
Mr. Hector's, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a clergyman's 
widow. She was the first woman with whom I was 
In love. ' It dropped out of my head imperceptibly ; 
but she and I shall always have a kindness for each 
other." He laughed at the notion that a man can 
never really be in love but once, and considered it as 
a mere romantic fancy. 
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When he again talked of Mrs. Careless at 
he seemed to ha?e had his affection revived ; 
said, '^ If I had married her, it might have b* 
happy for me." Qoswell. ** Pray, sir, do y 
suppose that there are fifty women in the ^ 
with any one of whom a man may be as ha( 
with any one woman in particular." Johnson. 
sir, fifty thousand." Boswell. *' Then, sii 
are not of opinion with some, who imagini 
certain men and certain women are made foi 
other ; and that they cannot be happy if the; 
their counterparts." Johnson. " To be sun 
sir. I believe marriages would in general 
happy, and often more so, if they were all mi 
the lord chancellor, upon a due-considerati 
the characters and circumstances, without th( 
ties having any choice in the matter." 

A question was started, how far people who 
gree in a capital point can live in friendship 
ther. Johnson said they might. Goldsmitl 
they could not ; as they had not the idem velle 
idem nolle — the same likings, and the same avei 
Johnson. " Why, sir, you Aust shun the subj 
to which you disagree. For instance, I can liv 
well with Burke ; I love his knowledge, his g< 
his diffusion, and affluence of convei*sation ; 
would not talk to him of the Rockingham p 
Goldsmith. <' But, sir, when people live tO{ 
who have something as to which they disagro 
which they want to shun, they will be in the 
tion mentioned in the story of Bluebeard : < yo 
look into all the chambers but one;' But we s 
have the greatest inclination to look into that ( 
ber— to talk of that subject." Johnson., (v 
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loud voice,) '' Sir, I am not saying that you conld 
lire in friendship with a man from whom you differ 
as to some point : I am only saying that / conld- do 
it. Vou put me in mind oi Sappho, in Ovid." • 

He said to Sir Joshua Reync^ds, '' If a man does 
not make new acquaintance as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself left alone. A mau 
should keep his friendship in constant repair** 

Amid the cold obscurity of Johnson's early life, 
there was one brilliant circumstance to cheer him : 
be was well acquainted with Mr. Henry Hervey, one 
of the branches of the noble family of that name, 
who had been quartered at Lichfield as an officer of 
the army, and had at this time a house in London, 
where Johnson was frequently entertained, and had 
an opportunity of meeting genteel company. Not 
very* long before his death, he mentioned this, 
among other particulars of his life ; and he described 

* « Si, nisi quae fade poterit te digna videri, 
Nidla f uturs tua est ; nulla futura tua est.* 

His meaning, no doubt, was, " If you are determined to 
associate witli no one whose sentiments do not universally 
coincide ,witli your own, you will, by such a resolution, 
exdude yourself from all society ; for no two men can be 
found* who, on all points, invariably think alike. So 
Sappho in Ovid, tells Phaon, that if he will not unite him- 
self to any one who is not a complete resemblance of him* 
sel^ it will be impossible for him to form any union at 
aU.- 

' If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign. 
But such as merit, such as equal thine ; 
By none, alas ! by non^ thou canst be moved : 
Phaon alone by Phaim must be loved.' 

VOL. I. D 
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this early friend, Harry Hervey, thus : ** He was a 
vicions man, but very kind to me. if you call a dog 
Hervey, I shall love him.*' 

Boswell having mentioned that old Sheridan com- 
plained of the ingratitude of Mr. Wedderbume and 
Qeneral Fraser, who had been much obliged to him 
when they were young Scotchmen entering upon 
life in England. Johnson. " Why, sir, a man is 
very apt to complain of the ingratitude of those who 
have risen far above him. A man, when he gets into 
a higher sphere, into other habits of life, cannot 
keep up all his former connexions : then, sir, 
those who knew him formerly upon a .level witli 
themselves, may think that they ought still to b( 
treated as on a level, which (Cannot be ; and an ac< 
quaintance in a former situation may bring ou 
things which it would be very disagreeable to havi 
mentioned before higher company, though, perhaps 
every body knows them." He placed this subject h 
a new light to his auditor, and showed, that a mai 
who has risen in the world, must not be condemned 
too harshly for being distant to former acquaint 
ance, even though he may have been much oblige< 
to theui. It is, no doubt, to be wished, that a pro 
per degree of attention should be shown by grea 
men to their early friends : but if, either from ob 
tuse insensibility to difference of situation, or pre 
sumptuous forwardness, which will not submit evei 
to an exterior observance of it, the dignity of higl 
place cannot be preserved, when they are admitted 
into the company of those raised abpve the state ii 
. which they once were, encroachment must be re 
pelled, and the kinder feelings sacrificed. ** To on 
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of the very fortunate persons whom I have men- 
tipned," adds Bos well, " namely, Mr. Wedderbunie, 
now lord Loughborough, I must do the justice to 
relate, that I have been assured by another early ac- 
quaintance of his, old Mr. Macklin, who assisted in 
improving his pronunciation, that he found him verf 
grateful. Macklin, I suppose, bad not pressed upon 
his elevation with so much eagerness as the gentle- 
man who complained of him. Dr. Johnson's re- 
mark as to the jealousy entertained pf our friepds 
who rise fir above us, is certainly very just. By this 
was withered the early friendship between Charles, 
Townshend and Akenside ; and many similar in- 
stances might be addttred." 
' One evening, at Miss Reynolds's, Sir Joshua'.^ 
sister, Boswell mentioned that an eminent friend of 
theirs, talking of the common remark that affection 
descends, said, that " this was wisely contrived for 
the preservation of mankind ; for wliich it was not 
so necessary that there should be affection from, 
children to parents,' as from parents to children '; 
nay, there would be no harm, in that view, though 
children should at a ceimin age eat their parents," 
Johnson. " But, sir, if this were known generally, 
to be the case, parents would not have affection for 
children." Boswell. " True, sir; for it is in ex- 
pectation of a return that parents are so attentive to 
their children ; and I know a very pretty instance 
of a little girl of whom her father was. very fond, 
who once, when he was in a mt^lancholy fit, and had ^ 
gone to bed, persuaded him to rise in good )aumour, 
by saying, * My dear papa, please to get up, and let 
me help you on with your clothes, that I may learn 
to do it when you are an old man,* " 
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" Haviug laiu at St. Albaus, on Tliursday, March 
Sd)" flays Boswell, " we breakfasted the' next morn- 
ing at Baroet. I expressed to him a weakness of 
mind which I conld not help ; an uneasy apprdien* 
^n that my wife and children, who were at a greae 
distance from me, might, perhaps, be ill. * Sir,' 
said he, * consider how^foolish you would think it in 
tkem to be apprehensive that pou are ill.' This sud- 
den turn relieved me for the moment, but 1 after- 
wards perceived it to be an iugenious fallacy.* I 
might, to be sure, be satisfied, that they had no rea- 
son to. be apprehensive about roc, because I knew 
that I myself was well : but we might have a mutual 
anxiety without the charge of folly ; because each 
was, in some degree, uncertahi as to the condition 
of the other." 

The subject of grief for the loss of relations and 
friends being intro<Iuced, Boswell obseiTed, that it 
was strange to consider how soon it in general wears 
away. Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood astheonly instance he had ever known 
of a person who had endeavoured to r«/eitA grief . He 
told t)r. Taylor, that after his lady's death, which 
afltected him deeply, he resolved that the grief, which 
he cherished with a kind of sacred fondness, should 
be lasting ; but that he found he could not keep it 
long. Johnson. *' All grief for what cannot in the 

* Sux^y it is no fiUlacy, but a sound and rational argu- 
ment. He who is perfectly wrell, and apprehensive eoneem- 
ing the state of another at a distance from him, knoms to a 
certainty that the fears of that person concerning his health 
are imaginary and delusive; and hence has a rational ground 
for supposing that his own apprehensions concerning his alJs« 
ent wife or ftiend are equally unfbunded. JUalone, 
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coarse of nature be helped, soou wears away ; iu 

soiue soouer, iodeed, io some later ; but it neFer 

continues very long, unless where there is madness, 

such as will make a man have pride so fixed in bw 

mind, as to imagine himself a king ; or any other 

passion in an unreasonable way : for all unnecessary 

grief is unwise, and therefore will not be retained 

long by a sound mind. If, indeed, the cause of our 

grief is occasioned by our own misconduct, if grief 

is mingled with remorse of conscience, it should be 

lasting." BoswELL. " But, sir, we do not approve 

of a man who very soon forgets the loss of a wife or 

a friend." Johnson. " Sir, we disapprove of him, 

not because he soon forgets his grief, for the sooner 

it is forgotten the better ; but because we suppose, 

that if he forgets his wife or his friend soon, he has 

not had much affection for them." 



No. VIII. 

MARRIAGE. 

Johnson asserted, ** Marriage is the best state for 
man in general ; and every man is a worse roan, In 
proportion as he is unfit for the married state." 

When Dr. Johnson was married, the ceremony 
was not performed at Birmingham, where the bride 
and bridegroom lived ; but a resolution was taken 
that it should be at Derby, for which place they set 
out on horseback, no doubt in very good humour. 
But though Mr, Topham Beauclerk used archly to 
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mention Johnson's having told him, with mnch gra- 
vity, ** Sir, it was a love marriage on both sides — " 
Boswell had from his illustrious friend the following 
carious account of their journey to church upon the 
nuptial morn, (the 9th of July, 1736) : — " Sir, she 
had read the old romances, and had got into her 
h^ad the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit 
should use her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she could not keep 
up with me ; and, when I rude a little slower, she 
pitosed me, and complained that t lagged behind. I 
was not to be made the slave of caprice ; and I re- 
solved to begin as I meant to end: I therefore 
pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. 
The road lay between two hedges, so I was sure she 
could not miss it ; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me. When she did, I observed 
her to be in tears." 

Mr. Seward hear/I Johnson once say, that ** a 
man has a very bad chance for happiness in that 
state, unless he marries a woman of strong and fixed 
principles of religion." " He maintained to me,*' 
says Boswell, '* contrary to the common notion, 
that a woman would not be the worse wife for being 
learned ( in wbich,^rom all that I have obser\'ed of 
Artemisias, I humbly differed from him. That a 
woman should be sen.sible and well informed, I allow 
to be a great advantage ; and think that Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, in his rude versification,* has very 
judiciously pointed out that degree of intelligence 
which is te be desired in a female companion. 

• " A Wife," a poem, l6i4, 
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* Give me, nextgood, an understanding iD\f^, 
By nature toisei not learned by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides, her inbbme virtue fortify ; 

They are most good who best know why.* 

** When I censured a gentleman of my acquaint- 
aoce/* says Boswell, *' for marrying t second time, as 
it showed a disregard of his first wife, he said, * Not 
at all, sir. On the contrary, were he not to marry 
again, it might be concluded that his first wife had 
given him a disgust to marriage ; but by talking a se- 
cond wife, he pays the highest compliment to the first> 
I)y showing that she made him so happy as a married 
man, that he wishes to be so a second time.' So in- 
genious a turn did he give to this delicate question. 
And yet, on 'another occasion, he owned, that he 
ouce had almost asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson 
Aat she would not marry again, but had checlsed 
himself. Indeed I cannot help thinking, that in his 
case the request would have been unreasonable ; 
for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it no injury 
to the memory of her first love,— the husband of her 
youth, and the father of her children, — to make a 
second marriage, why should she be precluded from 
a third, should she be so inclined } In Johnson's 
persevering fond appropriation of his Tetty^ even 
after her decease, he seems totally to have over- 
looked the prior claim of the honest Birmingham 
trader. I presume that her having been married 
before had, at times, given him some uneasiness; 
for I remember his observing, upon the marriage 
of one of our common friends^ * He has done a 
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▼ery foolbh thing, sir; he has maniei awidcHr 
when he might have had a maid.' " 

To Boswell he said, " Now, that joa are going 
to marry, do not expect more from life than life will 
afford. Yon may often find yonrself out of hamoar, 
and yon may often think yonr wife not stndions 
enough to please yon ; and yet yon may hare reason 
to consider yourself as upon the whole rery happily 
married." 

Tkllcing of marriage in general, he observed, 
** Our marriage service is too refined. It is calcn- 
lated only for the l)est liind of marriages ; whereas, 
we should hare a form for matches of convenience, 
of which there are many." He agreed with him, 
that there was no absolute necessity for hanng 
the marriage ceremony performed by a regular cler« 
gyman, for this was not commanded in Scrip* 
ture. 

Boswell was volatile enough to repeat to him a 
little epigrammatic song of his on matrimony, which 
Mr. Garrick had a few days before procured to be 
set to music by the very ingenious Mr. Dibdin. 

A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. 

In the blithe days of honey-moon. 
With Kate^s allurements smitten, 

I loved her late, I loved her soon. 
And eall'd her dearest kitten. 

But now my kitten's grown a cat. 

And jaross like other wives — 
O I by my soul, my honest Mat, 

I fear die has nine lives. 
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His iflastriouB friend said, ** It is very well, sir ; 
l^ut yoa should not swear." Upon which he altered 
" O ! by my soul/' to '< alas, alas I" 

A gentleman, who had been very anhappy in mar* 
riage, married immediately after his wife died. 
Johnson sud, *' It is the triumph of hope over ez« 
perieuce." 

He observed, that a man of sense and education 
flhonld meet ^ suitable companion in a wife. It was 
a miserable thing when the conversation could only 
be such as — whether the mutton should be boiled or 
roasted, and probably a dispute about this. 

He did not approve of late marriages, observing^ 
that more was lost in point of time, than compen- 
sated for by any possible advantages. Even ill as- 
sorted marriages were preferable to cheerless ce- 
libacy. 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill : '' Be- 
cause," said he, 'i I would not have the people think 
that the validity of marriage depends on the will of 
man. I should not have been against making the 
marriage of any of the royal family, without the ap- 
probation of the king, and pariiament, highly cri- 
minal." 

At a dinner at General Paoli's, a question was 
started, *' whether the state of marriage is natural 
to man ?" Johnson. ** Sir, it is so far from being 
natural for a man and woman to Hire in a state of 
marriage, that we find all the motives which they 
have for remaining in that connexion, and the re- 
straints which civilized society imposes to prevent 
separation, are hardly sufficient to keep them toge- 
ther.'* Paoli, '* In a state of nature, a man and 
woman uniting together will form a strong and con^ 

l>2 
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staut affection, by the mutual pleasure eaci 
oeire; and the same causes of dissension 
arise between them as occur between liust 
wife in a civilized state." Johnson. '' ; 
would have dissensions enough, though o 
kind : one would choose to go a hnutin 
wood, the other in that ; one would choo.* 
fiishiug in this lake, the other in that ; or, 
cue would choose to go a hunting, when t 
would choose to go a fishing ; and so th 
part. Besides, sir, a savage man and a sava^ 
meet by chance : and when the man sees 
woman that pleases him better, he wiU 
first." 

" A young lady, who had married a man 
inferior in rank being mentioned at Mr. 1 
question arose, how a woman's relations s 
have to her in such a situation ; and, whi 
pitulate the debate," says Boswell, ** and 
what has since happened, I cannot but be 
a manner that delicacy forbids me to expre 
I contended that she ought to be treate( 
inflexible steadiness of displeasure, Mrs. 1 
all for trildness and forgiveness, and, ac( 
the vulgar phrase, * making the best of a 
gain.' Johnson. ' Madam, we must di 
Were I a roan of rank, I would not let a 
starve who had made a mean marriage ; I 
voluntarily degraded herself from the stat 
she^was originally entitled to hold, I wou 
her only in that which she herself had cli 
would not pat her on a level with my otb 
tei*s. You are to consider, madam, ths 
duty to miuntiun the sobordiuatiou of ci 
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and when there is a gross and shamefal de- 
from rank, it shonld be paoisbed so as to 
thers from the same perversion.' 
'ter frequently considering this sabject, I am 
od more confirmed in what I then meant ten 
I, and which was sanctioned by the authority, 
QStrated by the wisdom, of Johnson ; and I 
t of the utmost consequence to the happiness 
ety, to which subordination is absolutely ne- 
'. It is weak, and contemptible, and un- 
r in a parent, to relax in such a case. It is 
ing general advantage to private feelings.' And 
e considered, that the claim of a daughter who 
ted thus, to be restored to her former situa- 
} either fantastical or unjust. If there be no 
,n the distinction of rank, what does she snf- 
being kept in the situation to which she has 
ded ? If there be a value in that distinction. 
It to be steadily maintained. If indulgence be 
to such conduct, and the offenders know 
a a shorter or longer time they shall be re* 
as well as if they had not contaminated their 
by a base alliance, the great check upon that 
nate caprice which generally occasions low 
i^es will be removed, and the fair and com- 
le order of improved life will be miser&bly dis» 

I." ' " 

en a gentleman told him he had bought a suit 
; for his lady, he said, " Well, sir, you have 
i good thing, and a wise one." '* I have done a 
hiug," said the gentleman, " but I do not know 
have done a wise thing." Johnson. •* Yes, 
10 money is bettei; spent than what is laid out 
(Diestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that hU 
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wife 18 dressed as well as other people^ and the v 
b pleased that she is dressed." 

Boswell tallced of legitimation by snbseqiient n 
ziage, which obtained in the Roman law, and 
obtains in the law of Scotland. Johnson. '' I tl 
it a bad thing ; because the chastity of women 
ing of the utmost importance^ as all property 
pends upon it, they who forfeit it should not I 
any possibility of being restored to good charad 
nor should the children by an illicit connexion 
Uuathe full right of lawful children, by the poste 
consent of the offending parties." ." His opii 
upon this subject," Boswell remarks, ** dese 
consideration. Upon his principle, there maj 
times, be a hardship, and seemingly a strange < 
upon individuals ; but the general good of socie 
better secured. And, after all, it is unreasouabl 
an individual to repine that he has not the adi 
tage of a state which is made different from 
own by the social institution under which h 
born. A woman does not complain that her ' 
ther, who is younger than her, gets their com 
father's estate. Why then should a natural 
complain that a younger brother, by the same 
rents lawfully begotten, gets it ? llie operatio 
law is similar in both cases." 

He said, " It is commonly a weak man who i 
ries for love." fThe conversation then tnme<i 
marrying women of fortune; and Boswell n 
tioned a common remark, that a man may be, v 
the whole, richer by marrying a woman with a 
small portion, because a woman of fortune wi 
proportiouably expensive; whereas a woman 
brings none will be very moderate in expei 
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Johnson. ** Depend upon it, sir, this is not true. 
A woman of fortune, teing used to the handling of 
money, spends it judiciously; but a woman who 
gets the command of money for the first time upoa 
her marriage, has such a gust in spending it^ that 
she throws it away with great profusion." 

He praised the ladies of the present age, insisting^ 
that they were more faithful to their husbands, and 
more virtuous in erery respect, than in former 
times^ because their understandings were better 
cultivated. 

Boswell repeated to him an argument of a lady 
of his acquaintance, who maintained that her hus- 
band's having been guilty of numberless iniSdelitieSy 
released her from conjugal obligations, because they 
were reciprocal. Johnson. ** This is miserable 
stuffy sir : to the contract of marriage, besides the 
man and wife, there is a third party — society | and, 
if it be considered as 9 vow — God : and, therefore, 
it cannot be dissolved by their consent alone. Laws 
are not made for particular, but for men in general. 
A woman may be unhappy with her husband ; but 
she cannot be freed from him without the approba- 
tion of the civil and ecclesiastical power. A man 
may be unhappy because he is not so rich as another; 
bat he is not to seize upon another's property with 
his own hand." Boswbll. '* But, sir, this lady 
does not want that the contract should be dis- 
solved ; she only argues that she may indulge her- 
self in gallantries with equal freedom as her hust 
band does, provided she takes care not to introduce 
A spurious issue into his family. You know, sir, 
what Macrobius has told of Julia." Johnson* 
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" lliEt lady of yours, sir, I thiuk, is very fit for 
brothel." 

At another time, he observed, " Marriage, sir^ 
mach more necessary to a man than to a woman 
for he is much less able to supply himself with df 
mestic comforts. You will recollect my saying t 
some ladies the other day, that I bad often woi 
4ered why young women should marry, as they hai 
so much more freedom, and so much more attei 
tion paid to them, than when married. I inde< 
did not mention the strong reason for their marr 
ing — the mechanical reason." Boswell. ** Wb; 
that, is a strong one ; but does not imaginatic 
make it more important than it is in reality ? is 
not, to a certain degree, a delusion in us as wdl i 
in women ?" Johnson. ** Why, yes, sir ; but it 
a delusion that is always beginning again." Boi 
WELL. " I don't know but there is upon the who 
more misery than happine«8 produced by that pai 
tion." Johnson. " 1 don't think so, sir.' 



*f 



No. IX. 
CHILDREN. 

Boswell said he disliked the custom which son 
people had of bringing their children into compan 
because it in a manner forced us to pay foolish con 
pliments to please their parents. Johnson. '* Y< 
are right,' sir. We may be excused for not carii 
much about other people's children, for there a 
many wbo^rare very little about their own childre 
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It raay.be observed, that men, who from being en- 
gaged in business, or from their course of life, in 
whatever way, seldom see their children, do not 
care much about them. I myself should not have' 
had much fondness for a child of my own." Mrs. 
Thralb. ** Nay, sir, how can you talk so ?" John- 
son. '' At least I never wished to have a child." 

Another time Boswell asked, *' If, sir, you were 
shut up in a castle, and a new-born child with you, 
what would you do?" Johnson. ** Why, sir, I 
should not much like my company.*' Boswell. 
" But would you take the trouble of rearing it ?" 
He seemed, as may well be supposed, unwilling to 
pursue the subject : but upon Bos well's persevering 
iu bis question, reidied, ** Why, yes, sir, 1 would ; 
bat I must have all conveniences. If I h&d no gar- 
den, I would make a shed on the roof, and take it 
there for fresh air. I should feed it, and wash it 
much, and with warm water to please it, not with 
cold water to give it pain." Boswell. ** But, sir, 
does not heat relax ?" Johnson. " Sir, you are 
not to imagine the water is to be very hot : I would 
not coddle the child. J^o, sir, the hardy method 
of treating children does no good. I'll take you five 
children from London who shall cuff five Highland 
children. Sir, a man bred in London will carry a 
burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a man 
brought up in the hardest manner in the country." 
Boswell. " Good Uviog, I suppose, makes the 
Londoners strong." Johnson. " Why, I don't 
know that it does. Our chairmen from Ireland, 
who are as strong meii as any, have been brought up 
upon potatoes.. Quantity makes up for quality.** 
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BoswELL. '' Would you teach this child that 
ftunisbed you with, any thiug ?" Johnson. 
I ahoiild not be apt to teach it." Bos 
** Would not yon have a pleasure in teachin 
Johnson. ** No, sir, I should noi have a pi 
in teaching it." Boswell. " Have you not a 
sure in teaching men ? TAere I have you, 
htre the same pleasure in teaching men, 1 
sbonld have in teaching children." Jou 
" Why, something about that." 

Boswell. ** Do you think, sir, that w 
caUed natural affection is born with us ? It 
to me to be the effect of habit, or of gratitu 
kindness. No child has it for a parent whom 
not seen." Johnson. *' Why, sir, I think tli 
an instinctive natural affection in parents to 
thdr children." 

On Bos well's consulting him as to the ap 
ment of guardians to his children in case < 
death, he said, ** Sir, do not appoint a nnm 
guardians. When there are many, they trui 
to another, and theWsiuess is neglected. I ' 
tidylte you to choose only one ; let him be a n 
respectable character, who, for his own credit 
do what is right ; let him be a rich man, so tl 
may be under no temptation to take advantage 
let him be a man of business, who is used t< 
duct affairs with ability and expertness, to w 
therefore, the execution of the trust will o 
barthensome." 
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No. X. 
SOCIETY. 

RousssAu'8 {reatise on the inequality of man- 
kind was a fa8hionabIe topic. It gare rise to an 
observation by Mr. Dempster, that the advantages 
of fortune and rank were nothing to a wise man, 
who ought to value only merit. Johnson. *' If 
man were a savage, living in woods by himself, this 
might be true ; but in civilized society we all de- 
pend upon each other, and our happiness is very 
much owing to the good opinion of mankind. Now, 
sir, in civilised society, external advantages make 
US more respected. ^ man with a good coat upon 
his back meets with a better reception than he who 
has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse this, and say, 
what is there in it > But that will avail you no- 
thing, for it is a part of a general system. Pound 
St. Paul's church into atoms, ami consider any 
single atom; it is, to be sure, good for nothing: 
but put all these atoms together, and you have St. 
Paul's church. So it is with human felicity, which 
is made up of many ingredients, each of which may 
be shown to be very insignificant. In civilized so- 
ciety, personal merit will not serve you so much as 
money will. Sir, you may make the experiment. 
Go into the street, and give one man a lecture on 
morality, and another a shilling, and see which will 
respect you most. If you wish only to support na- 
ture, sir William Petty fixes your allowance at three 
pounds a year ^ but as times are much altered, let 
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US cittl it SIX pounds. This sum will fill your bel 
shelter you from the weather,' and even get you 
strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made of go 
bull's hide. Now, sir, all beyond this is artifici 
and is deisired in order to obtain a greater degi 
of respect from our fellow-creatures: and, sir 
six hundred pounds a year procure a roan m< 
consequence, and, of course, more happiness, tfc 
six pounds a year, the same proportion will hold 
to six thousand, and so on, as far as opulence i 
be carried. Perhaps he "who has a large forti 
may not be so happy as he who has a small' ot 
but that must proceed from other causes than fr 
his having the large fortune ; for caieru parib 
he who is rich in a civilized society, must bQ hi 
pier than he who is poor; as riches, if propc 
used (and it is a man's own fault if they are nc 
must he productive of the highest advantat 
Money, to be sure, of itself is of no use ; for 
only use is to' part with it. Rousseau, and all th 
who deal in paradoxes, are led away by a child 
desire of novelty. When I was a boy, I used alw 
to choose the wrong side of a debate, because id 
ingenious things, that is to say, most new thii 
cduld be said upon it. Sir, there is nothing 
which you may not muster up more plausible at 
ments than those which are urged against wes 
and other external advantages. Why, uow,.1li 
is stealing; why should it be thought a crin 
When we consider by what unjust methods prop( 
has been often acquired, and that what was unju 
got it must be unjust to keep, where is the barn 
ooe man's taking the property of another from hi 
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Besides, sir, when we consider the bad use that 
mauy people make of their property, and how much 
better use the thief may make of it, it luay be de- 
fended as a very allowable practice. Yet, sir, tho 
esperience of mankind has discovered stealing to 
be so Tery bad a thing, that they make no scruple 
to hang a man for it. When I was running about 
this town a very poor fellow, I was a great arguer 
for the advantages of pove^y ; but I was, at the 
same time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the argu- 
ments which are brought to represent poverty as no 
evil, show it to be evidently a great evil. You never 
find people labouring to convince you that you may 
live very happily upon a plentiful fortune. So yon 
hear people talking how miserable a king must be ; 
and yet they all wish to be in his place." 

It was suggested that kings must be unhappy, 
becan.se they are deprived of the greatest of all satis^* 
factious, easy and unreserved society. Johnson. 
" That is an ill-founded notion. Being a king does 
not exclude a man from such society : great kings 
bave always been social. The king of Prus!»ia, the 
only great king at present, is very social. Charlet 
the Second, the last king of England who was a 
man of parts, was social ; and our Henrys and Ed- 
wards were all social." 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured ^o maintain 
that intrinsic merit ought to make the only distinc- 
Moo amongst mankind. Johnson. *' Why, sir, 
mankind bave found that this cannot be. How 
shall we determine the proportion of intrinsic me- 
rit ? Were that to be the only distinction amongst 
mankind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees 
of it. Were all distinctions abolished, the strong- 
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est would Dot loDg acqoiesce, but would et 
(o obtain a superiority .by their bodily f 
But, sir, as subordination is very necessar] 
cicty, aud routentions for superiority yf 
gerous, manlcind, that is to say, all civilized 
have settled it upon a plain invariable princ 
man is bom to hereditary rank ; or his b 
pointed to certain offices gives him a cert' 
Subordination tends greatly to human h; 
Were we all upon an equality, we should 
other enjoyment than mere animal pleasur 

Boswell said, he considered distinction 
to be of so much importance in civilized 
that if he were asked on the same day to i 
the first duke in England^ and with the fin 
Britain for genius, he should hesitate whic 
fer. Johnson. ** To be sure, sir, if you 
dine only once, and it were never to \m 
where yon dined, you would choose rathei 
with the first man for genius ; but to gain 
•pect, you should dine with the first duke 
land : for nine people in ten that yon n 
would have a higher opinion of you for hav 
With a duke ; and the great genius himsc 
receive you better, because you had been 
great duke." 

He took care to guard himself against 
slble suspicion that his settled principles of 
for rank and respect for wealth were at aU 
mean or interested motives ; for be asserte 
independence as a literary man. " No m 
he, " who ever lived by literature, has 1 
independently than I have done." 

He more than once insisted on the duty 
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' talning snbprdination of rank. '' Sir, I would no 
^ more deprive a nobleman of his respect than of hii 
*" money. I consider myself as acting a part in the 
*" great system of society, and I do to others as I 
*!"' would have thero to do to me. I would behave to 
^ a npblenian as I should expect be H'onld behave to 
^ me, were I a nobleman and he Sam Johnson. Sir, 
*l there is one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great 
g republican. One day, when I was at her house, I 
* I put on a very grave countenance, and said to her, 
^. * Madam, I am now become a convert to your way 
^« of tliinkiug. I am convinced that all mankind are 

mi 
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upon an equal footing; and to give yon an unqnes* 
tionable proof, madam, that 1 am in earnest, here 
is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow citizen, 
your footman ; I desire that he may be allowed to 
fiit down and dine with us.' I thus, sir, showed 
her the absurdity of the levelling doctnne. She has 
never liked roe since. Sir, your levellers wish to 
level doten as far as themselves ; but they cannot 



Jr bear levelling vp to themselves. They would all 
^ I have some people under them ; why not then have 
J I some people above them ?" Boswell mentioned a 
^ I certain author, who disgusted him by his forward- 
ness, and by showing no deference to noblemen, 
into whose company he was admitted. Johnson. 
** Suppose a shoemaker should claim an equality 
r ' with him, as he does Vvith a lord : how he would 
-- I 8tare ! * Why, sir, do you stare ?* says the shoe- 
^ J maker, * I do great service to society. 'Tis true, I 
I am paid for doing it ; but so are you, sir ; and I am 
sorry to say it, better paid than 1 am, for doing 
something not so necessary ; for mankind could do 
^ j better withont your books than without my shoei/ 
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lan, when lord Cardross, d\d right to refttW ^K>go 
tcretary of embashy to Spain, when sir James Gray, / 
man of inferior ranli, went ambassador; Dr. John- I 
)n said, ** that perhaps in point of interest he did 
Tong; but in poiutof dignity he did well." Sir Alex- 
ader Macdonaid insis^ted that he was wrong; and 
lid that Mr. Pitt intended it as an adrantageous j 
ling for him. Johnson. ** Why, sir, Mr. Pitt might ', 
m\k it an advantageous thing for him to malte him 
vintner, and get him all the Portugal trade; but 
e would have demeaned himself strangely had he 
[;cepted of such a situation. Sir, had he gone .< 
scretary, while his inferior was ambassador^ he ' 
'ould have been a traitor to his mnlt and family." 
He talked with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up 
he representation of respectable families. His zeal | 
n this subject was a circumstance in his character 
xceedingly lemarkable, when it is considered that 
€ himself had no pretensions to blood. Boswell 
card him once say, '' I have great merit in being • 
ealous for subordination and the honours of birth ; 
or I can hardly tell who was my grandfather." 
le maintained the dignity and propriety of male 
accession, in opposition to the opinion of one of 
lis friends, who had that day employed Mr. Chal- 
Ders to draw his will, devising his estate to his 
bree sisters, in preference to a remote heir male, 
fohuson called them *' three dowdies,** and said, 
JiA as high a spUit as the boldest bai-ou in the 
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most perfect days of the feudal system, " An 
aDcient estate shoald always go to males. It is 
mighty foolish to let a stranger have it because he 
marries your daughter, and takes your uame« As 
for au estate uewly acquired by trade, you may give 
it, if you will, to the dog Towser, and let him keep 
his own name." 

Johnson was not the less ready to love Mr. Lang- 
ton for his being of a very ancient family; for Bos- 
well has heard him say with pleasure, ** Langton, sir, 
has a grant of free warren from Henry the Second ; 
and cardinal Stephen Laugton, in king John's reign, 
was of this family." 

- One morning Boswell talked of old families, and 
the respect due to them. Johnson. ** Sir, you have 
a right to that kind of respect, and are arguing for 
yourself. I am for supporting the principle, and 
am disinterested in doing it, as I have no such 
right." Boswell. " Why, sir, it is one more in- 
citement to a man to do well." Johnson. ** Yes, 
sir, and it is a matter of opinion very necessary to 
keep society together. What is it but opinion, by 
which we have a respect for authority, that prevents 
us, who are the rabble, from rising and pulling down 
you, who are gentlemen, from your places, and say- 
ing, * We will be gentlemen in bur turn.* Now, 
sir, that respect for authority is much more easily 
granted to a man whose father has hud it, than to 
au upstart ; and so society is more easily supported.*' 
Boswell. ** Perhaps, sir, it might be done by the 
respect belonging to office, as among the Romans, 
where the dress, the toga, inspired reverence." 
Johnson. " Why, we know very little Jibout the 
Romans. But surely it is much easier to respect a 
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mau who has always had respect, than to /est 

man who we know was last year no better thai.^ 

selves, and will be no better next year. In re* 

lies there is no respect for authority, but a fea 

power." BoswBLL. '* At present, sir, I think ric 

seem to gain most respect." Johnson. ** No, 

riches do not gain hearty respect y they only ; 

cure external atteption. A very rich man, fi 

:j low beginnings, may bay his election in a boronj 

\ bat, cateris paribus, a man of family will be p 

ferred. People will prefer a man for whose fat 

their fathers have voted, though they should get 

more money, or even less. That shows that the 

spect for family is not merely fanciful, but hu 

actual operation. If gentlemen of family wo 

allow the rich upstarts to spend their money p 

fbsely, which they are ready enough to do, and i 

vie with them in expense, the upstarts would 8< 

be at an end, and the gentlemen would remain ; 1 

„ , - if the gentlemen will vie in expense with the i 

'=" starts, which is very foolish, they must be ruined 

When Boswell talked to him of the pater 

estate to which he was heir, he said, " Sir, let i 

tell yon, that to be a Scotch landlord, where ] 

have a number of families dependent upon you, a 

attached to you, is, perhaps, as high a situation 

humanity can arrive at. A merchant upon 1 

'Change of London, with a hundred thousa 

j.j . pounds, is nothing ; an English duke, with an i 

jij mense fortune, is nothing : he has no tenants w 

i;. consider themselves as under his patriarchal ca 

' and who will follow him to the field upon an em 

gf ncy." His notion of the dignity of a Scotch lai 

lorifbad been formed upon what he bad tourd 
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be Highland chiefs ; for it is long since a Lowland 
indlord has been so curtailed in his feudal autho* 
itf, that he has little more influence over his 
snantH than an English landlord : and of late yean 
lott of the Highland chiefs have destroyed, bj 
leaos too well known, the princely power whidh 
bey once enjoyed. 

SpealLiug of the little attachment which subsisted 
iljtween near relations in London, ** Sir," said 
dhnson, ** in a country so commercial as ours, 
Aere every man can do for himself, there is not so 
BBch occasion for that attachment. No man is 
boDght the worse of here, whose brother was 
Anged. In uncommercial countries, many of the 
tanches of a family must depend on the stock; 
0, in order to make the head of the family take 
ire of them, they are represented as connected with 
lis reputation, that, self-love being interested, he 
nay exert himself to promote their interest. Yon 
lave first large circles, or clans ; as commerce in- 
Teases, the connexion is confined to fiunilies ; by 
legrees, that too goes off, as having become un« 
lecessary, and there being few opportunities of in- 
eroourse. One brother is a merchant in the city, 
nd another is an officer in the guards : how little 
■tercourse can these two have !" 

Boswell argued warmly for the feudal system; 
Ir Alexander Macdonald opposed it, and talked of 
die'^pleasure of seeing all men free and Independent. 
loHNSON. '* I agree with Mr. Boswell, that there 
■Bst be high satisfaction in being a feudal lord ; 
bM we are to consider that we ought not to wish 
to have a number of men unhappy for the satisfoc- 
tioD of one/' BosweU maintained, that nnmVMX^^ 
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namely, the ranals or followers, were no 
for that there was a reciprocal satisfactk 
the lord and them; he being kind in hi 
o?er thera — they being respectful and 
him. 

■' On his favourite subject of snbordlnat 
son sadd, " So far is it from being true 
are naturally equal, that no two people t 
an hour together, but one shall acquire 
superiority over the other." 

•* In barbarous society," he observer 
riority of parts is of real con^quenc 
strength or great wisdom is of much valu 
'dividual: but in more polished times 
people to do every thing for money ; and 
are' a number of other superiorities, sue 
of birth, and fortune, and rank, that dissi 
attention, and leave no extraordinary sh 
%pect for personal and intellectual superic 
is wisely ordered by Providence, to pi*ee 
equality among mankind.^ 

Armorial bearings having been mentioi 
son said they were as ancient as the siege < 
which he proved by a passage in one of the 
of Buripides. 

Boswell mentioned with much regi'et i 
vagance of the representative of a grea 
'Scotland, by which there was danger of 
mined : and as Johnson respected itforits 
'be joiped with him in thinking it would 
•if this person should die. Mrs. Tbral 
shdcked at this, as feudal barbarity; and 
"do not understand this preference of the 
HJts^owueiv-^f the land tO'<he man who ^ 
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'that land." Johnson. " Nay, madam, it is not a 
preference of the land to its owner ; it is tlie prew 
ference of a family to an individual. Here is an 
establishment in a country, which is of importance 
fbr ages, not only ^o the chief, but to his people ; an 
establishment which extends upwards and down- 
wards ; that this should be destroyed by one idle 
fellow^ is a sad thing. Entails are good, because it 
is good to preserre in a country serieses of men, to 
whom the people are accustomed to look up as to 
their leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity of 
land in commerce, to excite industry, and Iceep 
money in the country; for if no land were to be 
bought in the country, there would be no encoa- 
ragement to acquire wealth, because a family could 
not be founded there ; or if it were acquired, it 
mnst be carried away to another country where 
land may be bought: and although the land in 
every country will remain the same, and be as fertile 
where there is no moiiey, as where there is, yet all 
that portion of the happiness of civil life, which is 
produced by money circulating in a country, would 
be lost." BoswELL. *' Then, sir, would it be for 
the advantage of a country that all its lands were 
sold at once ?" Johnson. " So far, sir, as money 
produces good, it would be an advantage ; for then 
that country would have as much money circulating 
In it as it is wortlK But to be sure this would be 
counterbalanced by advantages attending a total 
change of proprietors." Boswbll* " I think that 
the power of entailing should be limited thus: 
there should be one-third, or perhaps one-half, of 
the land of a country kept free for commerce ; and 
the proportion allowed to be entailed %b!(m\ii \)^ 
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parcelled ovt lo that no family conld entaU above 
a certidn quantity. Let a fieunilyy according to the 
ability of its representatiTes, be richer or poorer b 
different generations, or always rich if its repr^ 
aentatives be always wise ; but let its absolute per- 
maoeocy be moderate. In this way we should be 
certain of there l>eing always a number of establlslied 
roots ; and as, in the course of nature, there Is ia 
every age an extinction of some families, there 
would be continual openings for men ambitious of 
perpetuity to. plant a stock in the entailed ground." 
Johnson. ** Why, sir, mankind will be better able 
to regulate the system of entuls, when the evil of 
too much land bdng locked up by them is felt, than 
#e can do at present, when it is not felt." 

He thus discoursed upon supposed, obligation ia 
settling estates : " Where a man gets the unlimited 
property of an estate, there is no obligation upon 
him \njtuiice to leave it to one person rather than 
to another. There is a motive of preference from 
kimbieii, and this kindness is generally entertained 
for the nearest relation. If I owe a particoUu* man 
a sum of money, I am obliged to let that man have 
the next money I get, and cannot injustice let an- 
other have it ; but if I owe money to no man, I inay 
dispose of what I get as I please. There is not a 
4§bUumJtuiiikg to a man's next heir ; there Is only 
« debitMim cariiaiii. It is plain, then, that I have 
morally a choice, according to my liking. If I have 
a brotlier in want, he has a claim from affection to 
my assistance : but if ( have abo a brother in want, 
whauk I like better, he has a prefierable claim. The 
rlfl^t of an heir at law is only this ; that he Is to 
liava the succession to an estate, in case no other 
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person is appointed to it by the owner. His right 
is merelj preferable to that of the king." 

When talking of the power of riches, Jdinsoii 
eaudainied, *' If I were a man of a great estate,. I 
would drive all the rascals whom I did not like oqI 
oi the county, at an election." 

Boewell asked him, how far he thought wealth 
should l>e employed in hospitality. Johnson. " Yoa 
are to con^der that ancient hospitality, of which 
we hear so much, was in an uncommercial country, 
when men being idle, were glad to be entertained 
at rich men's tables : but in a commercial country, 
a busy country, time becomes precious, and therefore 
hospitality is not so much valued. No doubt there 
is still room for a certain degree of it ; and a man 
has a satisfaction in seeing his friends eating and 
drinking around him : but promiscuous hospitality 
is not |he way to gain real influence. You must 
help some people at table before others ; you must 
ask some people bow they like their wine oftener 
than others : you therefore offend more peo{de 
than you please. You are like the French states- 
man, who ssdd, when he granted a favour, J*ai /uU 
dkt miconienit et tm ingraL Besides, sir, beinl^ 
entertained ever so weH at a man's table, impresflfeai 
no lasting regard or esteem. No, sir, the way t» 
■take sure of power and influence is, by lending 
money confidentially to your neighbours at a small 
interest, or perhaps at no interest at all, and having 
their bends in your possession." Boswell. ** May 
not a man, sir, employ bis riches to advantage, in 
educating young men of merit ?" Johnson. " Yet, 
air, if they fall in your way : but if it be understood 
that yon patroniie yowig men of merits |(ml hUL 
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be harassed with solicitations. You will hare i 
liers forced upon you, %vlio have tio merit; i 
will force them upon you from roi8tal{eti paitii 
and seme from downright interested motires^ i 
out a scrapie ; and you will be disgraced. W 
a rich man, I would propagate all kinds of 
that will grow In the open air. A green-hoa 
childish. I would introduce foreign animals 
the country ; for instance, the rein-deer." * 

Observing some beggars in the street at 
walked along, Bos well said to him,. '' I sa{ 
there is no civilized country in the world ii 
the misery of want in the lowest classes of the 
pie is prevented." Johnson. " I believe, sir, i 
is not; but it is better that some should be nnhi 
than that none should be happy, which wool 
the case in a general state of equality." 

• 

No. XI. 
NATIONS. 

Johnson scouted the idea of nations having ai 
caliar characteristics. He said, *' there is dc 
manent natural character ; it varies according. t< 
cnmstances. Alexander swept the great India : 
the Turks sweep Greece." 

He was of opinion that the English nation 
vatedt)oth their soil and their reason better 

• ThU project has since been realised. Sir Henr 
^eti, wlio made' a spirited tour into Lapland, brou|^ 
Trin-deerto his estate in Northumberland, where thej 
iNit Out ^race baa unfortunately perished. 
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^ny other people ; but admitted that the Frenchi 
thongh not the highest, perhaps, in any department 
of literatnre, yet in every department wrere very, 
high. Intellectual pre-eminence, he observedy was. 
the highest superiority ; and that every nation de- 
rived their highest reputation from the splendour, 
and dignity of their writers. Voltaire, he said, wat 
a good narrator, and that his principal merit con- 
sisted in a happy selection and arrangement of cir- 
cumstances. Speaking of the French novels, com«> 
pared with Richardson's, he said, they might be 
pretty baubles — but a wren was not an eagle. In » 
I^tin conversation with the Pere Boscovitch, at the 
house of Mrs. Cholmondeley, he maintained the 
superiority of sir Isaac Newton over all foreign phi-^ 
losophers, with a dignity and eloquence that sur- 
prised that learned foreigner.* It being observed 
to him, . that a rage for every thing English pre-i 
vailed much in France, after Lord Chatham's glo- 
rious war ; he said, he did not wonder at it ; for that 
we had drubbed those fellows into a proper reverence 
for us, aud that their national petulance required 
periodical chastisement. 

He observed, " The great in France live very 
magnificently, but the rest very miserably. There; 
is no happy middle state as in England. The shops 
of Paris are mean ; tlie meat in the markets is such. 

• In a discourse by sir William Jones, addressed to 0ie 
Asiatic Society, February 25, 1778, is the following passage; 
** One of the most sagacious men in this age, who continues^ 
1 hope, to improve and adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked 
in my hearing, that if Newton had flourished in ancient' 
Oreece, be would have been worshipped as a divinity.***— . 
ifdlonct . . 
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M would be tient to a gaol In EnglaBd : aAd ! 
nirale Justly obserred, that the cookery of 
French was forced npon them by necessity; 
they could not eat their meat unless they ad 
some taste to it. The French are an indelii 
people ; they will spit upon any place. At mad 
• • • • >8, a literary lady of ranic, the footman t 
t\A sugar in his fingers, and threw it into my cof 
I was going to put it aside ; but hearing it was m 
on purpose for me, I ev'n tasted Tom's fingers. 1 
skme lady would needs make tea i VAnghUe, 1 
spout of the tea-pot did not pour freely ; she b 
the footman blow into it. France is worse t! 
Scotland in erery thing but climate. Nature 
done more for the French ; but they have done '. 
for themselves, than the Scotch have dope." 

He said the poor in England were better p 
vided for than in any other country of the st 
extent : he did not mean little cantons, or petty 
publics. ** Where a great proportion of the peopl 
stild he, ** are suffered to languish in helpless misc 
that country must be ill policed, and wretchc 
governed : a decent provision for the poor is 
true test of civilization. Gentlemen of edocatio 
he observed, *' were pretty much the. same in 
oonntries ; the condition of the lower orders, ( 
poor especially) was the true mark of national ( 
criminatiou." 

Boswell having observed, that it was strange h 
wdl Scotchmen were known to one another in th 
awn country, though bom in very distant countic 
for we do not find that the gentlemen of nei| 
honring counties in England are mutually known 
each other : Johnson^ with his usual acuteness^ 
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once saw and explained tbe reason of this : ^' Wby^ 
w, you haveEdinbnrghy where the gentlemen from 
all your counties meet, and which is not so large 
hot that they are all kuown. There is no such 
common place of collection in England, except Lon- 
don, where, from its great size and diffasion, many 
of those who reside in contiguous counties of Eng- 
land, may long remain unlcnown to each other." 

He defended his remark upon the general insuf- 
ficiency of education in Scotland, and confirmed to 
BosweU the authenticity of his witty saying on the 
learning of the Scotch — " Their learning is like 
bread in a besieged town : every man gets a little, 
but no one gets a fall meal." ** There is," said he, 
" in Scotland a profusion of learning, a certain por- 
tion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant 
has as much learning as one of their clergy.** 

BosweU put him in mind, -that the landlord at 
Ellon, in Scotland, said that he heard he was the 
greatest man in England — next to Lord Mansfield. 
^' Ay, sir," said he, " the exception defined th«» 
idea. A Scotchman could go no farther : 

< The force of nature oould no farther go.' ** 

He obsei-ved, that " the Irish mix better with 
the English than the Scotch do ; their laogi^age k 
nearer to English ; as a proof of which they succeed 
very well as players, which Scotchmen do no|. 
Then, sir, they have not that extreme nationality 
which we find in the Scotch. 1 will do you, Boa* 
well, the justice to say that yon are the most im- 
tcoitf/ied of your countrymen.' You are almost the 
only instance 6f a Scotchman that I have knowD, 
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who did noty at every other sentence^ biing i 
other Sootchmao." 

Dr. Barnard, now hUhop of Killaloe, havi 
expressed to him an apprehenuon, that, if he 
visit Ireland, he might treat the people 
coootry more unfavourably than he hsid d< 
Scotch; he answered, with strong double 
wit, " Sir, you have no reasoo to be afraid 
The Irish are not in a conspiracy to cheat th* 
by false representations of the merits of the! 
trymen. No, sir; the Irish are Si/airpeopl 
never speak w^ of one another.' 
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No. XII. 
LIFE. 

DiNXNQ at the Mitre, Bpswell attempted t( 
for the superior happiness of the savage lif 
the usual fanciful topics. Johnson. *' Sir 
can be nothing more folse. The savages I 
bodily advantages beyond those of civilized 
they have not better health; and as to < 
mental uneasiness, they are not above it, but 
it, like bears. No, sir ; you are not to tal 
paradox : let me have no more on't. It cani 
tertidn, far less can it instruct. Lord Mon 
one of your Scotch judges, talked a great 4 
such nonsense : I suffered him, but I will not 
you»" BoswELL. *' But, sir, does not Ro 
talk such nonsense ?" Johnson. " True, a 
Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, and 
M the woiid for staring at him." Boswell. ' 
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SO, sir ?** Johnson. " Why, sir, a man who taU(8 
noDsense so well, mnst know that he is talking do%. 
sense; bat I am a/^aid (chuckling and laugfai9g)i 
Monboddo does not know that he is talking n#$|)« 
sense." Boswell. ** Is it wrong then, sir, to a^ 
feet singularity, in order to make people stared" 
Johnson. *' Yes, If you do it by propagating error : 
and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is m 
hnman nature a general inclination to make people 
stare ; and every wise man has himself to cure of 
it, and does cure himself. If you wish to make 
people stare by doing better than others, why, make 
them stare till they stare their eyes out. But con- 
sider how easy it is to make people stare by being 
absurd. I may do it by going into a drawing-room 
without my shoes. You remember the gentleman 
in the Spectator, who had a commission of lunacy 
taken out against him for his extreme singularly, 
such as never wearing a wig, Wt a nightcap : now, 
sir, abstractedly, the nightcap was the best ; bat, 
relatively, the adrantage was overbalanced by his 
making the boys run after him." 

The modes of living in different countries, and 
the various views with which men travel in quest of 
new scenes, having been talked of, a learned gentle- 
man, who holds a considerable office In the la^, ex- 
patiated on the happiness of a savage life; and 
Bientioned an instance of an officer who had actually 
lived for some time in the wilds of America, of 
whom, when in that state, he quoted this reflec* 
tiou with an air of admiration, as if it bad been 
deeply philosophical : ** Here am I, free and unre- 
strained, amidst the rude magnificence of nature, 
.with this Indian woman l^^y my side, and ihia ^a> 
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tftth which I (Can procure food when I want it; 
wftat more can be desired for human happiness ?" 
itedid not require much sagacity to foresee that 
MfMl a sentiment would not be permitted to pass 

.^ without due animadversion. Johnson. " Do not 

'>aUow yourself, sir, to be imposed upon by such 
gross absurdity : it Is sad stuff; it is brutish. If a 
bull could spealc, he might as well exclaim. Here 
am I with this cow and this grass ; what being can 
enjoy greater felicity ?*' ^ 

'BoswELL. ** I am well assured that the people of 
Otaheite, who hare the bread tree, the fruit Of 
which serves them for brea4, laughed heartily when 
they were informed of the tedious process necessary 
with us to have bread — ploughing, sowing, harrow- 
ing, reaping, threshing, grinding, balking." John- 
son. " Why, sir, all ignorant savages will laugh 

' when they are told of the advantages of civilized 
life. Were you to tell men, who live without houses, 
how we pile brick upon brick, and rafter upon rafter, 
and that after a house is raised to a certain height, 
R'man tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck— 
he would laugh heartily at our folly in building : 
but it does not follow that men are better without 
houses. No, sir, (holding up a slice of a good loaf,} 
this is better than the bread tree." 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one who 
had attained to the state of .the philosophical wise 
nan, that is, to have no want of any thing. Bos- 
well. ** Then, sir, the savage is a wise man." 
Johnson. " Sir, I do not mean simply being with- 
out, but not having a want.^ Boswell maintained 
MgaittBt this proposition ; that it was better to have 

Ate clothes, for JiistaDcey than nol to fe«l the wai' 
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ef them. Johnson. " No, sir ^ fine clothes are 
good only as they supply the wauts of other meani 
of procoring respect. Was Charles the Twelfth^ 
think yov, less respected for his coarse hlae coat 
aod black stock ? And you find the king of Prussia 
dresses plain, because the dignity of his character is 
sufficient." Boswell here brought himself into a 
scrape ; for he heedlessly said, *' Would not ^^cf, 
sir, be the better for velvet eaibrcMdery ?" John- 
son. " Sir, you put an end to all argument when 
you introduce your opponent himself. Hare you no. 
better manners ? There is your want,** 

He had been in company with Omai, a native of 
one of the South Sea Islands, was struck with the 
elegance of his behaviour, and accounted for it 
thus : " Sir, he had passed his time, while in Eng- 
land, only in the best company ; so that all he had 
a<i^uired of our manners was genteel. As a proof 
of this, sir, lord Mulgrave and he dined one day at 
Streatham ; they sat with their backs to the light, 
Anting me, so that I could not fiCG distinctly ; and 
there was so little of the savage in Omai, that I was 
afraid to speak to either, lest I should mistake one 
for the other." 

A gentleman expressed a wish to go and live three 
years at Otaheite, or New Zealand, in order to ob- 
tain a full acquaintance with people so totally dif- 
ferent from all that we have ever known, and be 
satisfied what pure nature can do for man. John- 
80N# ** What could you learn, sir? What can 
savages tell hut what they themselves have seen ? 
Of the past, or the invisible, they can tell nothing. 
The inhabitants of Otaheite and New Zealand are 
oofcoB a state of pure nature; for it is plain thef 
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broke off from some other people : had they grown 
oiit of the gronndy you might have jadged of a state 
of pure Datare. Fandfiil people ipay talk of a my- 
thology being amongst them ; but it mast be inven* 
tion ; they hare once had religion, which has been 
gradaally debased. And what account of their re- 
ligion can yon suppose to be learned from savages ? 
Only consider, sir, our own state : onr religion is in 
a book ; we have an order of men whose duty it is 
to teach it ; we have one day in the week set apart 
for it — and this is in general pretty well observed : 
yet ask the first ten gross men you meet, and hear 
what they can tell of their religion.'* 

He maintained that a boy at school was the hap- 
piest of hnman beings. Boswell supported a differ- 
ent opinion — that a man is happier ; and enlarged 
upon the anxiety and sufferings which are endured 
at school. Johnson. ** Ah ! sir, a boy's being 
flogged is not so severe as a man's having the hiss 
of the world against him. Men have a solicitude 
about fame ; and the greater share they have of it, 
the more afraid they are of losing it." 

At another time, Boswell having mentioned 
Hume's notion, that all who are happy are equally 
happy; a little miss with a new gown at a dancing- 
school ball, a general at the head of a victorious 
army, and an orator, after hanng made an elo^ 
quent speech in a great assembly. JoHN80N.r 
** Sir, that ail who are hj^ppy are equally happy, 
is not true. A peasant and a philosopher may 
be equally satUJled, but not equally happjf. Hap- 
piness consists in the multiplicity of agreeable 
consciousness. A peasant has not capacity for ha- 
ying equal happiness with a plulosopher,** TUs 
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qae^tion was Viery happily illustrated by the Rer. 
Mr. Robert Brows, at Utrecht : " A small drinkiog 
glass apd a large one/' said he, ** may be equally 
fully but the large ope holds more than the small." 

Boswell maintained, that Horace was wrong iu 
placing happiness in nil admirari, as he. thought ad- 
miration one of the most agreeable of all our feel- 
ings ; and regretted that he had lost much of his 
disposition to^ admire, which people generally do as 
they advance in life. Johnson. ." Sir, as a man 
advances in life,, he gets what is better than ad- 
miration — -judgment, to estimate things at their 
true value." Boswell. ** But admiration is more 
pleasing than judgment, as love is more pleading 
than friendship. The feeling of friendship is like 
that of being comfortably filled with roast beef; 
love, like being enlivened with champagne." John- 
son. " No, sir, admiration and love ^e like being 
intoxicated with champagne ; judgment and friend- 
ship like being enlivened. Waller has hit upon the 
same thought with you: but I don't believe you 
have borrowed froni Waller. I wish you would en- 
able yourself to borrow more." 

One afternoon, as he was driving rapidly along in 
a post-chaise, he said to Boswell, " Life has not 
many things better than this." On another occa- 
sion, however, when he and this gentleman were 
returning to town, from the same excursion into 
the country, the latter says, *' I enjoyed the luxUry 
of our approach to London ; that metropolis which 
we both loved so much for the high and varied 
intellectual pleasure which it furnishes. I experi- 
enced Immediate happiness while whirled along with 
such a companion, and said to him, ' Sir, yon ob* 
•prved one day at general 0{^t.liC(r^«> xSoaX ^ "corb^ 
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is never happy for the present, but when he 
drunk ; will you not add*-or when driving impi 
fn a post^haise 2' Johnson. * No, sir, yon 
driving rapidly /h9m something, or to something. 
Even in London, to which he was so much 
tached, he could say, ^' That man is never ha] 
for the present is so true, that all his relief fr 
unhappiness is only forgetting himself a little wh 
Life is a progress from want to want, not from 4 
joymeul to enjoyment.^ And one day, enlarg 
»pon Pope's melancholy remark, 

' Man never U, but always to ht MlmA^ 
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he asserted, that the present was never a haj 
state to any human being ; but that, as every p 
of life, of which we are conscious,' was at so 
point of time a period yet to come, in which felii 
was expected, there was some happiness produ 
by hope. Being pressed upon this snliject, 1 
asked if he really was of opinion, that though, 
general, happiness was very rare in human life 
man was not sometimes happy in the moment t 
viras present, he answered, << Never, but when 
is drunk." 

X>ining at an excellent inn at Chapel Home,, al 
a ride through Blenheim park, he expatiated on 
felicity of England in its taverns and inns, and 1 
nmphed over the French for not having, in waj p 
fection, the tavern life* ** There is no priv 
house," said he, " in which people can ei^ 
themselves so well as at a capital tavern. Let th 
be ever so great plenty of good things, ever so mi 
grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so much 1 
ire that every body should be easy ^ in the nati 
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of things it cannot be : there mnst always be some 
degree of care and anxiety. The master of the 
house is anzioas to entertain his guests; the guests 
are aoidous to be agreeable to him ; and no man, 
(rat a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely com- 
mand what is in another man's house as if it were 
his own : whereas, at a tavern, there is a general 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are wel- 
come : and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, 
the welcomer you are. No servant will attend you 
with the alacrity which waiters do, who are incited 
by the prospect of an immediate reward in propor- 
tion as they please. No, sir; there is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man, by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or 
inn."* He then repeated, with great emotion^ 
Sbeostdne's lines — 

" Wlioe'er has travelled life's dull round. 
Where'er I^is stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The wannest wekjome at an inn." 

Another time, at supper, he talked of good eat« 
ing with uncommon satisfaction. " Some people,*^ 

* Sir John Hawkins has preserved very few Memorabilia 
of Johnson. There is* however, to be found in his bulky 
tome, a very excellent one upon this subject. '* In cpnr 
tradiction to those wlio, having a wife and children, prefer 
domestic enjoyments to those which a tavern afibrds, I havtt 
hterd him assert, ' that a tavern chair was the throne t^ 
Inmian felicity.' * As soon,' said he, ' as I enter the door 
of a Cavern, I experience an oblivion of care, and a Creedon) 
ftom aoUcitude : when I am seated, I find the maatot <:QUje^' 
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said he, " hai^ a foolish way of not minding, 01 
pretending not to mind, what tliey eat. For m] 
party I mind my belly very stadiously, and very care< 
ftiUy; for I look upon it, that he who does noi 
ihind- his belly will hardly mind any thing else.' 
Boswell adds, *' He now appeared to me Jean Bui 
pAUotophe, and he was for the moment not onl^ 
serious, but vehement. Yet I have heard him,upoE 
other occasions, talk with great conteoipt of peopU 
who were anxious to gratify their palates ; and th( 
twenty-sixth number of his Rambler is a masterl] 
essay against gulosity. His practice, indeed, I musi 
acknowledge may be considered as casting the ba 
lance of his different opinions 'upon this subject 
for I never knew any man relish good eating as hi 
did. When at table he was totally absorbed in th< 
business of the moment ; his looks seemed rivette 
to his plate ; nor would he, unless when in vei 
high company, say one word, or even pay the lea 
attention to what was said by others, till he h? 
satisfied his appetite, which was so fierce, and i 
dulged with such intenseuess, that while in the '■ 
of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, i 
generally a strong perspiration was visible. 
those whose sensations were delicate, this could 
but be disgusting; and it was doubtless not 
suitable to the character of a philosopher, 
should be distinguished by self-command. B 

teous* and the servants obsequious to my call ; anx 
know, and ready to supply my wants : wine there < 
ates my spirits, and prompts me to free conversati 
SD interchange of discourse widi those whom I mo 
I dosmatjse, and am contradicted ; and in this 00 
^i^on aiKl seDtimeoto I And delight.* " 
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rmust be jowned, that Johnson, though he could be 
rig^Uy abstemious, was not a temperate man either 
in eating or drinking. He could refrain, but be 
: conld not use moderately. He told me, that he 
!^ had fasted two days without incontenience, and ' 
that he had never been hungry but once. They who 
beheld with wonder how much he eat upon all oc- 
casions when his dinner was to his taste, could not 
^^ easily conceive what he must have meant by hun« 
ger; and not only was he remarkable for the extra- 
drdinary quantity whiqh he eat, but he was, or af- 
fected to be, a man of very nice discernment in the 
science of cookery. He used to descantfcriticallyoa 
the dishes which had been at table where he had 
dined or supped, and to recollect very minutely 
what he had liked. I remember, when he was iu 
Scotland, his praising Gordon's palates^ (a dish of 
palates at the Hononrable Alexander Gordon's) with 
a warmth of expression which might have done 
honour to more important subjects. * As for Mac- 
lauriu's imitation of a made dish, it was a wretched 

r attempt.' He, about the same time, was so much 
displeased with the performances of a nobleman*ii 
French cook, that he exclaimed with vehemence, 
\r ' I'd throw such a rascal into the river ;' and he 
' then proceeded to alarm a lady at whose house he 
I was to sup, by the following manifesto of his skill i 
I ' I, madam, who live at a variety of good tables, 
^* am a much better judge of cookery, than any person 
who ha.s a very tolerable cook, but lives much at 
home ; for his palate is gradually adapted to the 
taste of his couk ; whereas, madam, in trying by a 
;' wider rangci I can more exquisitely judge.' When 
|oy)t^d to dine^ evep with aa intimate friend| h^ 
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Wto not pleased if something better than a plal; 
dinner was not prepared for him. Khave hear 
him say, on sach an occasion, * This was a good dio 
ner enough, to be snre ; bnt it was not a dinner t 
ask a man to.' On the other hand, ^e was wont t 
'express, with great glee, his satisfEU^tlon when h 
had been entertained quite to his mind. One da) 
when he had dined with his neighbour and landlor 
in fiolt-conrt, Mr. Allen, the printer, whose ol 
housekeeper had studied his taste in every thing 
he pronounced this eulogy : ' Sir, we could not hav 
had a better dinner had there been a synod ( 
cooIjs.' " 

He said, ** Many things which are false are tranj 
mitted from boolc to book, and g£dn credit in th 
world. One of these is the cry against the evil ( 
luxury. Now the truth is, that luxury produce 
much good. Take the luxury of buildings in Lor 
don ; does it not produce real advantage in the cot 
veniency and elegance of accommodation, and th: 
all from the exertion of industry ? People will te 
you, with a melancholy face, how many buildei 
are in gaol. It is plain they are in gaol, not fc 
building, for rents are not fallen. A man gives hal 
a-guiuea for a dish of green pease : how much gai 
dening does this occasion ! how many labourei 
must the competition to have such things early ! 
the market keep in employment ! You will hear 1 
said, very gravely, * Why was not the half guinei 
thus spent in luxury, given to the poor I To hO' 
many might it have afforded a good meal ! Alas 
has it not gone to the indusirious poor, whom it ' 
better to support than the idle poor ? You are mnc 
imrer that yon are doing good when you pay mom 
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to tboM who work^ as the recompeuce of their]^ 

Iwnr, than when you give money merely in charity. 

Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of peacocks' 

l)rain8 were to be rcTived, how many carcases would 

"he left to the poor at a cheap rdte ! and as to the 

*T0Ut that is made about^ people who are ruined by 

extravagance, it is no matter to the nation that 

«ome iudividuals suffer. When so much general 

^productive exertion is the consequence of luxury, 

the nation does not care though there are debtors 

Ib gaol : nay, they would not care though their 

creditors were there too." 

He, Dr. Goldsmith, and Boswell, dined at gene* 

Iral Oglethorpe's. Goldsmith expatiated on the 
common topic, that the race of our (Jeople was de* 
generated^ and. that this was owing to luxury; 
« Johnson. ** Sir, in the first place, I doubt the fact. 
I believe there are as many tall men in England now 
^ I as ever there were. But, secondly, supposing the 
^ I stature of our people to be diminished, that is not 
^ » owing to luxury ; for, sir, consider to how very 
small a proportion of our people luxury can reach. 
Our soldiery, surely, are not luxurious, who live on 
sixpence a day ; and the same remark will apply to 
. almost all the other classes. Luxury, so far as it 
^' reaches the poor, will do good to the race of people ; 
? J it will strengthen and multiply them. Sir, no nation 
!" ■ was ever hnrt by luxury ; for, as I said before, it can 
' * reach but to a very few. I admit that the great in- 
^ crease of commerce and manufactures hurts the 
I military spirit of a people ; because it produces a 
competition for something else than martial ho- 
' noan, — a competition for riches. It also hurts the 
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Compauy with a fellow^ who lies as long as he is 
■ober, and whom you must make druuk before you 
C8LU get a word of truth out of him." 

He allowed iudeed^ that few people had inteli«c« 
toal resources sufficient to forego, the pleasures of 
wine : they could not otherwise contrive bow to fill 
the interval between dinner and supper. 

Indeed, notwithstanding his remark on happiness 
above quoted, -made at general Oglethorpe's, he 
was far from an advocate for wine. Accordmgly, he 
often recommended to BosweU to drink water only : 
'* for you are then sure not to get drunk ; whereas. 
If you drink wine, you are never sure." BosweU 
a^, drinking wine was a pleasure which he was 
unwilling to give up. Jobnson. " Why, sir, there 
is no doubt that not to drink wine is a great deduc* 
lion from life : but it may be necessary." He how- 
ever owned, that in his opinion, a free use of wine 
did not shorten life ; and said, he would not give 
less for the life of a certain Scotch lord (whom he 
pamed), celebrated for hard drinking,^ than for that 
of a sober man. ''But stay, (added he, with his 
Usual intelligence and accuracy of inquiry) does it 
take much wine to make him drunk ?*' Boswell. 
** A great deal either of wine or strong punch.** 
Johnson. " Then that is the worse." Probably he 
reasoned thus : <' A fortress which soon surrenders 
has its walls less shattered than when a long and 
obstinate resistance is made.'* 

He said, " Every man is to take existence on the 
terms on which it is given to him. To some men ft 
is given on condition of not taking liberties, which 
other men may take without much harm. One may 
iiiuk wiue and be nothing the worse for it ; oo an* 
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ulber, wine may liive tfffcla so iiiflammalorj, 
Iqjare him both in body and mind, and, pet 
malie him commit tomethlog for which be mi 
Mrre to be lianged." 

Aoother time, Boswell, fiadiDg him ttiJl | 
Tering ID tiis abslineace from wiue, venlan 
apealc to biia of it. Johnson. " Sir, I hams n 
JectioD to a maa'a drioltiag wioe, if he can d( 
modentioii. Ifouud lajgelfaptto go to exo 
It, and therefore, after baring been for some 
mtbout it, on account of iUaeu, I thooght it I 
not to lemm to it. Every man la to Judge for 
aelf, according to the eSecti which he ezperii 
One of the father? tellB us, he found (atting 
bttn so peeFish, that he did oot practiK it." 

Though he ofteu enlarged upon the erilof ij 
cation, he wai by no mean* harsh and uafoq 
to thoie wbo indulged in orcajuouol ezcesa in 
One of his friends came to «up at a tarem 
him and some other gentlemen, and too plainl 
covered that be had drank too much at d 
When one who ioTed mischief, thinking to pr 
ft severe censure, aaked Johnson, a few day* i 
Warda, " Well, eir, what did your friend aay ti 
U an apology for being in nnch a silnation ?" < 
ton answered, " Sir, be said all that a man 4 
May : he said he was sorry for it." 

He gave a very judicious practical advice 
this subject ; " A man who has been drinkiDg 
at all freely shonld never go into a new con 
With those who have partaken of wine with 
, he may be pretty well in unison j but he irtl 
bably be offensive, or appear ridjcolona, to 
people." 
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)n Wednesday, July 6/' says Boswell, '< he was 
e4 to sup with me at my lodgings in Downing- 
, Westminster: but on the preceding night 
odlord having behaved very rudely to me and 
company who were with me, I had resolved 
> ^remain another night in his house. I was 
Mngly uneasy at the awkward appearance 1 
■ed I should malie to Johnson and the other 
smen whom I had invited, not being able to 
e them at home, and being obliged to order 
r at the Mitre.. I went to Johnson in the 
ingy and talked of it as of a serious distress. 
Bghed, and said, < Consider, Sir, how insigni- 
this will appear a twelvemonth hence/ — Were 
onsideration to be applied to most of the little 
ioua incidents of life, by which our quiet is too 
disturbed, it would prevent many painful sen- 
is. I have tried it frequently with good effect, 
re is nothing,* continued he, ' in this mighty 
rtane ; nay, we shall be better at the Mitre.* 
him, that I had been at sir John Fielding's 
, complaining- of my landlord, and had l)eeu in- 
•d, that though I had taken ray lodgings for a 
I might, upon proof of his bad behaviour, quit 
when I pleased, without being under an obit* 
1 to pay rent for any longer time than while I 
ised them. The fertility of Johnson's mind 
show itself even upon so small a matter as 
* Why, sir,' said he, ' I suppose this must be 
,w, since you have been told so in Bow-street. 
f your landlord could hold you to your bargain, . 
he lodgings should be yours for a year, you 
jertaiuly use them as you think fit. So, sir, 
lay quarter two life-guardsmen upon him ; or 
..I. If . 
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you may send the greatest scoundrel you can fi 
iuto your apartments ; or yoa may say, that you wi 
to make some experiments in natural philosopl 
tod may burn a large quantity of assafoetida in 1 
house.' ** , 

Boswell mentioned the adrice given us by phi! 
sophers, to console ourselves, when distressed 
embarrassed, by thinking of those who are io 
worse situation than ourselves. This, h&observi 
could not apply to all, for there must be some w 
have nobody worse than they are. Johnson. ** W 
to be sure, sir, there are ; but they don't know 
There is no being so poor and so contemptible, \i 
does not think there is somebody still poorer s 
still more contemptible." 

He often enlarged upon the wretchedness of a 
life. " A ship is worse than a gaol. There is i: 
gaol better air, better company, better conveniei 
of every kind ; and a ship has the additional dis; 
vantage of being in danger. When men come 
like a sea Fife, they are not fit to live or Ian 
BoswELL. '* Then it would be cruel in a fathet 
breed his son to the sea." Johnson. '^ It wo' 
.hie crael in a.father who thinks as I do. Men gc 
sea before they know the unhappiness of that wa; 
life ; and when they have come to know it, they c 
not escape from it, because it is then too lat( 
choose another profession ; as indeed is gener; 
the case .with men, when they ha\:e once engagec 
any particular way of life.'^ 

Talking of war : Johnson. ** Every man thi; 
meanly of himself, for not having been a soldier, 
not having been at sea.* Boswell. " Lord Ma 
field does not." Johnson* '* Sir, if lord Mansf 
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were in a company of general officers and admirals 
who have been in service, he would shrink ; he^d 
wish to creep under the table." Boswell. " No, 
he'd think he could try them all." Johnson. '* Yes, 
if be could catch them : but they'd try him much 
sooner. No, sir; were Socrates and Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden bojh present in any company, 
and Socrates to say, ' Follow me and hear a lecture 
in philosophy :' and Charles, laying his hand on his 
sword, to say^ * Follow me, and dethrone the 
Czar ;' a man would be ashamed to follow Socrates. 
Sir, the impression is universal : yet it is strange. As 
to the sailor, when you look down from the quarter* 
deck to the space below, you see the utmost extre- 
mity of human misery : such crowding, such filth, 
such stench V Boswell. •* Yet sailors are happy/* 
Johnson. " They are happy as brutes are happy, 
with a piece of fresh'meat, — with the grossest sen- 
suality. But, sir, the profession of soldiers and 
sailors has the dignity of danger. Mankind reve- 
rence those who have got over fear, which is so 
general a weakness." Scott. " But is not courage 
mechanical, and to be acquired ?" Johnson. *< Why 
yes, sir,, iu a collective sense. Soldiers consider 
tbemjselves only as part of a great machine." Scott. 
" We find people fond of being sailors." Johnson. 
" I cannot account for that, any more than I can 
account for other strange perversions of imagina- 
tion." 

" His abhorrence of the profession of a sailor,*'says 
Boswell, *' was uniformly violent ; but in conversa- 
tion he always exalted the profession of a soldier : 
and yet I have, in my large and various collection of 
his writings, a letter to an eminent friend^ in which 
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lie ezpreeses himsc^ thus : * My god-sou called on 
Ittely. He is weary, aud rationally weary, of a mllil 
life. If you can place him in some other state, I tb 
yon may increase his happiness, and secure his * 
tae. A soldier's time is passed in distress and d 
ger^ or in idleness and corruption.' Such was 
cool reflection in his study ; but whenever he 
warmed and animated by the presence of comps 
be, like other philosophers, whose minds are 
pregnated with poetical fancy, caught the comi 
enthusiasm for splendid renown." 

' Boswell having mentioned lord Charles ( 
with whom he knew Dr. Johnson had been 
quainted. Johnson. " I wrote something for 1 
Charles; and I thought he had nothing to 
from a court-martial. I suffered a great loss w 
be died ; he was a mighty pleasing man in conve 
tion, and a reading man. The character of a sol 
18 high. They who stand forth the foremost in ( 
ger for the community^ have the respect of a 
kind. An officer is much more respected than 
other iBan who has as little money. In a comi 
dal country, money will always purchase respi 
bot you And, an officer who has, properly speak 
no money, is every where well received, and tre 
with attention. The character of a soldier all 
stands him in stead." Boswell. '' Yet, sir, I tl 
that common soldiers are worse thought of < 
other men in the same rank of life ; such a: 
bourers." Johnson. *-* Why sir, a common sol 
is usually a very gross man, and any quality wi 
procnres respect may be overwhelmed by grossi 
A man -of learning may be so vicious, that you i 
not respect him, A common soldier too gene 
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eats more than he can pay for. But when a com* 
mon soldier is civil in his quarters, hi^ red coat pro- 
cnrea him a degree of respect." The peculiar re- 
spect paid to the military character in France was 
mentioned* Boswell. " I shonld think, that where 
military men are so numerous, they would be less 
valued, as not being rare." Johnson. ** Nay, sir, 
wherever a particular character or profession is high 
in the estimation of a people, those who are of it 
will be valued above other men. We value an Eng- 
lishman high in this country, and yet Engiishnieii 
are not rare in it." 

The following is one of the many sketches of cha* 
racter which was treasured in his mind, and which 
he was wont to produce quite unexpectedly in a 
very entertaining manner. *' I lately received a 
letter from the East-Indies from a gentleman whom 
I formerly knew very well ; he had returned frofl(i 
that country with a handsome fortune, as it was 
reckoned, before means were found to acquire those 
immense sums which have been brought from thence 
of late ; he was a scholar, and an agreeable man, 
and lived very prettily in Loudon, till his wife died. 
After her death, he took to dissipation and gaming, 
and lost all he had. One evening he lost a thousand 
pounds to a gentleman whose name I am sorry I 
have forgotten. Next morning he sent the gentle* 
man five hundred pounds, with an apology that it « 
was all he had in the world. The gentleman sent^ 
th6 money back to him, declaring he would not ac> 
oept of it ; and adding, that if Mr. • * * had occa*' 
•ion for five hundred pounds more, he would lend it 
to him^ He resolved to go out again to the East 
indies, and make his fortune anew. He got a OQik* 
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siderable appoiutmcDt, and I had some intention of 
accompanying him. Had I thought then as I do 
now, I should have gone : but at that timQ I had 
oli|}eaiou8 to quitting England." 

Boswell mentioned a new gaming-club, of which 
Mr.Beanclerk had given him an account, where the 
members played to a desperate extent. Johnson. 
** Depend upon it, sir, this is mere talk. fTAo is 
mined by gaming ? You will not find six instances 
io an age. There is a strange rout made about deep 
play : whereas you have many more ruined by ad- 
venturous trade, and yet we do not hear such an 
outcry against it." Turale. ** There may be few 
people absolutely ruined by deep play; but very 
many are much hurt in their circumstances by it." 
JoiiNSON. ** Yes, sir, and so are very many by other 
kinds of expense." Boswell adds, *' I had beard 
him talk once before in the same manner ; and at 
Oxford he said, ' he wished he had learned to play, 
at cards.' The truth, however, is, that he loved to 
display his ingenuity in argument, and therefore 
would sometimes in conversation maintain opinions, 
which he was sensible were wrong, but in support- 
ing which, his reasoning and wit would be most 
conspicuous. He would begin thus : ' Why, sir, as 
to the good or evil of card- playing — ' ' Now,** said 
Oarrick, ' he is thinking which side he shall take.' 
He appeared to have a pleasure in contradiction, 
especially when any opinion whatever was delivered 
with an air of confidence ; so that there was hardly 
any topic, if not one of the great truths of religion 
and morsdity, that he might not have been incited 
to argue either for or against" 

Johnson spoke of St. Kilda, the most remote of 
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the Hebrides. Boswell told him he thought of buy- 
ing it. Johnson. " Pray do, sir. We will go and 
pass a winter amid the blasts there. We shall have 
fine fish, and we will take some dried tohgucs with 
vs, and some books. We will have a strong built 
vessel, and some Orkney men to navigate her. We 
mast build a tolerable house : but we may carry with 
us a wooden house ready made, and requiring no- 
thing but to be put up. Consider, sir, by buying St. 
Kilda, you may keep the people from falling into 
worse hands. We must give them a clergyman, and 
he shall be one of Beattie's choosing. He shall be 
educated at Marischal college. I'll be your lord 
chancellor, or what you please.** Boswell. ** Are 
you serious, sir, in advising me to buy St. Kilda ? 
for if you should advise me to go to Japan, I believe 
I should do it." Johnson. " Why, yes, sir, I am 
serious." Boswell. ** Why, then, Pll see what 
can be done." 

Boswell told Dr. Johnson he had been talking of 
him to Mr. Dunning a few days before,.and had said, 
that in his company we did not so much interchange 
conversation, as listen to him; and that Dunning 
observed, upon this, " One is always willing to listen 
to Dr. Johnson ;" to which Boswell answered, **That 
is a great deal from you, sir." — " Yes, sir," said 
Johnson, " a great deal indeed. Here is a man will- 
ing to listen, to whom the world is listening ail the 
rest of the year." Boswell. " I think, sir, it is 
right to tell one man of such a handsome thing 
which has been said of him by another. It tends to 
increase benevolence." Johnson. " Undoubtedly, 
it is right, sir." 

<< I told him/ says Boswell^ ** that our fdenil 
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OoldsmUb had complaiDed to me, that he had i 
too late into the world, for that Pope and < 
poets had taken up the places in the tempi 
Fame ; so that as bat a few at any period can 
less poetical reputation, a man of genius can 
hardly acquire it. Johnson. ' That is one o 
most sensible things I have ever heard of Goldsi 
It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is ever 
growing more difficult.' " 

Boswell described to him an impudent f< 
from Scotland, who affected to be a savage, 
Failed at all established systems. Johnson. ^'1 
is nothing surprising in this, sir. He wants to i 
himself conspicuous. He would tumble in a 
sty, as long as you looked at liim, and calh 
him to come out : but let him alone, never i 
him, and he'll soon give it over." Boswell. '* 
same person maintains that there is no distin 
between virtue and vice." Johnson. " Why, 
if the fellow does not think as he speaks, ' 
lying ; and I see not what honour he can prop( 
himself from having the character of a liar. 
he does really think that there is no distincti 
tween virtue and vice, why, sir, when he lea^ 
houses, let us count our 8i)oon8." 

Having come from the Pantheon, Bosw 
there was not half-a*guinea's worth of pie 
seeing that place. Johnson. ** But, sir, 
half-a-^inea's worth of inferiority to othf 
in not having seen it." Boswell. *' I d< 
whether there are many happy people herf 
sow. " Yes, sir, there are many happy pc 
There are many people here who are watf 
dredSj and who think hundreds are watch 
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llappeolDg to meet sir Adam Fergnsooy BosireU 
presented him to Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expressed 
|ome apprehension that the Pantheon would encoo« 
rage luxury. " Sir," sud Johnson, << I am a great 
friend to public amusements ; for they keep people 
from vice." 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintain 
that a country gentleman might contrive to pass his 
life very agreeably, " Sir,'* said he, ** you cannot 
fftt me an instance of any man who is permitted to 
lay out his own time, contriving not to have tedious^ 
hours." This observation, however, is equally aj^ 
pUcable to gentlemen who live in dties^ and lure oC' 
00 profession. 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great 
ocean of London, in order to have a chance ft>r 
ridng into eminence; and observing, that many- 
men were kept back from trying their fortunet- 
there, because they were born to a competency, 
said, *' Small certainties are the bane of men of 
talents ;" which Johnson confirmed. Mr. Strahan 
put Johnson in mind of a remark which he bad 
made to him — " There are few ways in which a 
man can be more innocently employed than in get- 
iag money." ** The more one thinks of this," said 
Strahan, *' the joster it will appear." 

He disliked much all speculative desponding con* 
siderations, which tended to discourage men from 
diligence and exertion. He was in this like Dr. 
Shaw, the great traveller, who, according to Mr. 
Daines BarriogUni, used to say, *< I hate a cui born^ 
man." Upon being asked by a friend, what be 
' ihonld think of a man who was apt to say non e$i 
/ami/— -"That hfi% a stupid fdlow, sir ;" anaweffed- 
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Johnson : " what would these tanti men be doing 
the while ?'' When Bosweil, in a low-spirited ^t, 
Mras talking to him with iudifference of the pursuits 
which geuerally engage us in a course of action, and 
inquiring a reaton for taking so much trouble; 
" Sir," smd he, in an animated tone, ** itris driving 
oo the system of life." 

. -When Boswell visited Lichfield in company with 
Johnson, very little business appeared to be going 
forward there. He found, however, two strange 
nianufactures for so inland a place, sail-cloth and 
•treamers, for ships; and observed them making 
some saddle-cloths, and dressing sheep-skins : but 
upon the whole, the busy hand of industry seemed to 
he quite slackened. " Surely, sir," said Boswell, 
•* you are an id^e set of people." " Sir," said John- 
son, *' we are a city of philosophers ; we work wi^h 
ofir heads, and make the boobies of Birmingham 
work for us with their hands." 

Upon the question, whether a man who had 
been guilty of vicious aci;ions would do well to force 
himself into solitude and'sadness ? Johnson. " No, 
idv, unless it prevent him from being vicious again. 
With some people, gloomy penitence is only mad- 
ness turned upside down. A man may be gloomy, 
till, in order to be relieved from gloom, he has re- 
course again to criminal indulgences." 

. Johnson called on Boswell with Mrs. Williams, 
in Mr. Strahan's coach, and carried him out to dine 
igrith Mr.Elphinstone, at his academy at Kensington. 
>V printer having acquired a sufficient fortune to keep 
his coach was a good topic for the credit of litera- 
ture. Mrs. Williams said, *< That another printer, 
Mr. Hamilton, had not waited so long as Mr. 



Strahan, but had' kept his coach several years 
sooner." Johnson. ** He was in the right j life is 
short: the sooner that a man begins to enjoy his 
wealth the better." 

*' Although upon most occasions," says Boswell^ 
"1 never heard a more strenuous advocate for the 
advantages of wealth than Dr. Johnson, h^ this day, 
I know not from what caprice, took the other side. 
* I have not observed,* said he, * that men of very 
Urge fortunes enjoy any thing extraordinary that 
makes happiness. What has the duke of Bedford? 
What has the duke of Devonshire ? The only great 
instance that I have ever known of the enjoyment 
of wealth was that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going 
to visit Palmyra, and hearing that the way was in- 
fested by robbers, hired a troop of Turkish horse to 
guard him.* *' 

Talking of various enjoyments, Boswell argued, 
that a refinement of taste was a disadvantage, as 
they who have attained to it must be seldomer 
pleased than those who have no nice discrimination, 
and are therefore satisfied with every thing that 
comes in their way. Johnson. ** Nay, sir, that is 
a paltry notion : endeavour to be as perfect as yon 
can in every respect." 

He gave the following singular history of an inge- 
nious acquaintance. " He had practised physic in 
various situations with no great emolument. A 
West-India gentleman, whom he delighted by his 
conversation, gave him a bond for a handsome an- 
miity during his life, on the condition of his accom- 
panying him to the West-Indies, and living with 
him there for two years. He accordingly embarked 
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with the gentleman ; but upon the voyage fell ia 
love with a young woman who happened to be one 
of the passengers, and married the wench. From 
the imprudence of his disposition he quarrelled with 
the gentleman, and declared he would have no oon- 
nexion with him $ so he forfeited the annuity. He 
settled as a physician in one of the Leeward islands. 
A man was sent to him merely to compound his 
medicines. ^ This fellow set up as a rival to him in 
his practice of physic, and got so much the better of 
him in the opinion of the people of the island, that 
hfi carried away all the business ; upon which he re- 
tomed to England, and soon after died." 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and 
the effect of that art which is called economy, he 
observed, ''It is wonderful to think how men of 
very large estates not only spend their yearly in- 
comes, but are often actually in want of money. It 
is dear they have not value for what they spend. 
Lord Shelbume told me, that a man of high rank, 
who looks into his own affairs, may have all that he 
ought to have, all that can be of any use« or appear 
with any advantage, for five thousand punnds a year : 
therefore a great proportion must go in waste ; and, 
indeed, this is the case with most people, whatever 
their fortune is." Boswell. " I have no doubt, 
sir, of this ; but how is it ? What is waste ?" 
Johnson. " Why, sir, breaking bottles, and a thou- 
sand other things. Waste cannot be accurately told, 
though we are sensible how destructive it is. Eco- 
nomy on the one hand, by which a certcun income is 
made to maintain a man genteely, and waste on the 
otheTj by which, on the same income, another mr 
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litres shabbily, cannot be defined. It is a very nice 
)liing ; as one man wears his coat out mudi sooner 
than another, we cannot tell how." 

He advised Dr. Maxwell, if possible, to have a 
good orchard. " He knew," he said, *' a clergy- 
nan of small Income, who brought up a family very 
reputably, whkh he chiefly fed with apple dump* 
lings." 

He said, '^ Get as much force of mind as you can. 
Live within your income. Always have something 
saved at the end of the year. Let your imports be 
more than your exports, and you'll never go far 
wrong." 



No. XIII. 

LONDON, 

Of London, Johnson observed, '^ Sir, if you wish to 
have a just notion of the magnitude of the city, you 
must not be satisfied with seeing it^ great streets 
and squares, but must survey the innumerable little 
lanes and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions 
pf buildings, but in the multiplicity of human ha- 
bitations which are crowded together, that the won- 
derful immensity of London consists." ** I. have 
often amused myself," adds Bosweil, " with think- 
ing how different a place Loudon is to different 
people. They, whose narrow minds are contracted 
to the consideration of some one particular pursuit, 
view it only through that medium. A politidan 
thinks of it merely am the seat of government in its 
different departments ; a grazier, as a vast marke| 
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(or cattle ; a mercantile mau, as a place where a 
prodigious deal of business is done upon Change ; a 
dramatic enthusiast, as the grand scene of theatrical 
entertainments ; a man of pleasure, as an assem- 
blage of taverns, and the great emporium for ladies 
of easy virtue : but the intellectual man is struck 
with it, as comprehending the whole of human life 
in all its variety, the contemplation of which is in- 
exhaustible." 

Johnson had a little money when he came to Lon^ 
doD ^ and he knew how he could live in the cheap- 
est manner.' His first lodgings were at the house of 
Mr. Norris, a stay-maker, in Exeter street, adjoin- 
ing Catherine street, in the Strand. ** I dined," 
s^d he, ** very well, for eight-pence, with very good 
com{)any, at the Pine-Apple in New- street, just by. 
Several of them had travelled,: they expected to 
meet every day, but did not know one another's 
names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they 
drank wine : but I had a cut of meat for six-pence,, 
and bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; 
80 that I was quite well served, nay, better than the 
rest, for they gave the waiter nothing 

How Johnson employed himself -upon his first 
coming to London. is not pi^rticularly known. A 
curious anecdote was communicated by himself to 
Mr. John Nichols. Mr. Wilson, the bookseller, 
on being informed by him that his intention was to 
get his livelihood as an author, eyed his robust 
frame attentively, and, with a significant look, said, 
** You had better buy a porter's knot." He how- 
ever added, ** Wilson was one of my best friends." 

His Ofellus, in the Art of living in London, was 
an Irish painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, 
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and, who had practised his own precepts of cco- 
aomy for several years in the British capital. He 
assared Johnson, who was then meditating to tiy 
hil fortune in London, but was apprehensive of the 
expense, *' that thirty pounds a year was enough to 
enable a roan to live there without being con- 
temptible. He allowed ten pounds for clothes and 
Hnen. He said a man might live in a garret at 
eighteen-pence a week ; few people would inquire 
where he lodged ; and if they did, it was easy to 
«ay, * Sir, I am to be found at such a place.' By 
spending three-pence in a coffee-house, he might 
be for some hours every day in very good company; 
he might dine for sixpence, breakfast on bread and 
milk for a penny, and do without supper. On 
eUan-shirt-day he went abroad, and paid visits.*' 
He more than once talked of his frugal friend, 
whom he recollected with esteem and kindness, 
and did not like to have one smile at the recital. 
"This man,^* said he, gravely, ** was a very sen- 
siMe man, who perfectly understood common af- 
fairs : a man of a great deal of knowledge of the 
world, fresh from life, not strained through books. 
He borrowed a horse and ten pounds at Birming- 
ham. Finding himself master of so much money, 
he set off for West Chester, in order to get to Ire- 
laud. He returned the horse, and probably the ten 
pounds too, after he got home." 

Considering Johnson's narrow circumstances in 
the early part of his life, and particnlarly at the in- 
teresting aera of his launching into the ocean of 
London, it is not to be wondered at, that an actual 
bstance, proved by experience, of the possibility of 
ei^joyiog the ioteUectaal luxury of social life apon a 
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▼ety small iDCOtney should deeply engage his attea- 
dpn, and be ever recollected by bim as a circnm* 
stance of much importance. He afterward amused 
himself occasionally by computing how much more 
expense was absolutely necessary, to live upon the 
same scale with that which his friend describedi 
when the value of money was diminished by the 
progress of commerce. How much would be suffi* 
cient now others may calculate. 

He related the following minute anecdote of this 
period : *' In the last age, when my mother lived 
in London, there were two sets of people, those 
who gave the wall, and those who toolc it; the 
peaceable and the quarrelsome. When I returned 
to Lichfield, after having been in London, 1117 mo- 
ther asked me, whether I was one of those that 
gave the wall, or those who took it. Now it i§ 
fixed that every man keeps to tli^ right ; or,' if one 
is taking the wall, another yields it ; and it is never 
a dispifte." 

Talking of a Liondon life, he said, " The happi- 
ness of London is not to be conceived but by those 
who have been in it. I will venture to say, there is 
more learning and science within the circumference 
of ten miles from where we now sit, than in all the 
rest of the kingdom." Boswell. <^The only dis- 
advantage is the great distance at which people live 
from one another." Johnson. ** Yes, sir, but that 
is occasioned by the largeness of it, which is the 
cause of all the other advantages." Boswell. 
** Sometimes I have been in the humour of wishing 
to retire to a desert." Johnson. ** Sir, yoa have 
desert enough in Scotland." 

Walking one evemng in Greenwich Paris, he 
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ai(ked Boswell, by way of trying hitt disposition, ^* h 
not this very fine ?" BoswelK having no exquisite 
relish of the beauties of nature, and being more de- 
lighted with " the busy hum of men," apswered, 
" Yes, sir ; but not equal to Fleet-street/* John* 
SON. *' You areYight, sir." Johnson and his friend 
appear to have agreed in taste with a baronet very 
fashionable in the brilliant world, sir Michael le 
Fleming, who, on his attention being called to the 
fragrance of a May evening in the country, ob- 
servedy ** This may be very well ; but, for my part, 
1 prefer the smell of a flambeau at the playhouse.*' 
Johnson was much attached to London : he ob- 
served, that a man stored his mind better there 
than dOy where else ; and that in remote situations 
a man's body might be feasted, but his mind was 
starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate, from 
want of exercise and competition. No place, he 
said, cured a man's vanity or arrogance so well as 
London ; for as no man was either great or good 
per w, but as compared with others not so good or 
great, be was sure to find in the metropolis many 
his equals, and some his superiors. He observed, 
that a man in London was in less danger of falling 
in love indiscreetly than any where else ; for there 
the difficulty of deciding between the conflicting 
pretensions of a vast variety of objects kept him" 
safe. He had frequently been offered country pre- 
ferment, if he would consent to take orders ; but 
he could not leave the improved society of the 
capital, or consent to exchange the exhilarating 
Joys and splendid decorations of public life, for the 
obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote 8l« 
tnatioDS. 
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fle was not desirous, however, of a benefice /q 
Jjondon ; " for," he remarked, " a London jyatist^ 
is a very comfortless thing ; as the clergymaii aeM. ^ 
dom knows the face of ohe ont of ten of his parislx«I 



loners." 



Dining at the Mitre, tite-a-tete with Dr. Ma3r. 
well, who was preparing to return to Ireland, after 
an -absence of many years, he regretted much lea- 
ving London, where he had formed many agreeable 
connexions : ** Sir," said he, " I don't wonder at 
it ; no man, fond of letters, leaves London with- 
out regret. But remember, sir, you have seen and 
ei^oyed a great deal; you have seen life in 'its 
highest decorations, and the world has nothing 
new to exhibit. No man is so well qualified to 
leave public life as he who has long tried it -and 
known it well. We are always hankering after un- 
tried situations, and imagining greater felicity from 
them than they can afford. No, sir, knowledge 
.and virtue may be acquired in all countries, and 
your local consequence will make yon some amends 
for the intellectual gratifications you relinquish." 
Then he quoted the following lines with great 
p^hos : 

He who has early known the pomps of state, 
(^or things unknown 'tis ignorance to condemn }) 
And after having viewed the gaudy bait. 
Can boldly say, ** The trifle I contemn ;** 
With such a- one contented could I live. 
Contented could I die. 

He then took a very affecting leave of the doctor,- 
said he knew it was a point of duty that called 
him away, and added, <* We shall be sorry to lose 
/"oa: laudo tamen,** 
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It having been observed that there was little 
hospitality in London: Johnson. '* Nay, sir, any 
man who iias a. name or who has the power of 
pleasing, will'be generally invited in London. The 
man Sterne, I have been told, has had engagements 
for three months." Goldsmith. " And a very 
dull fellow." Johnson. " Why, no, sir." 

He said, *' London is nothing to some people ; 
bat to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, London' 
is the place. And there is no place where economy 
can be so well- practised as in London : more can 
be had here for the money, even by ladies, than any 
where else. You cannot play tricks with your for- 
tune in a small place ; you must make an uniform 
appear^ace. Here a lady may have well-fttmished 
apartments, and elegant dress, without any meat in 
her kitchen." 

** I was amused," adds Boswell, '' by consider- 
ing with how much ease and coolness he could 
write or talk to a friend, exhorting him not to 
suppose that happiness was not to be found as well 
in other pl^es as in London ; when he himself was 
at ail times sensible of its being, comparatively 
speaking, a heaven upon earth. The truth is, that 
by those who, from sagacity, attention, and expe- 
rience, have learnt the full advantage of London, its 
*pre-eminence over every other place, not only for 
variety of enjoyment, but for comfort, will be felt 
with a philosophical exultation. The freedom from 
remark and petty censure, with which life may be 
passed there, is a circumstance which a man who 
knows the teasing restraint of a narrow circle must 
relish highly. Mr. Burke, whose orderly and amU 
able domestic habits might make the eye of obser* 
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ntlon leia Irksome to him than to mMt ra^ 
once very pleasantly, in my hearing, ' Tfc>, 
have the honour to represent Bristol, I Ehvn 
like to live there; I should be obliged to be M 
upon mg good beAaviour,' In Loudon, a mai 
live in splendid society at one time, and iu 
retiremetii ut another, without animadn 
lliere, and there alone, a man'i owd hot 
truly hit caille, in which he can be in perfect 
from Intrnaion whc^aever he pleases. I neTCi 
fot^et how well tlila was expressed to ini 
dfty by Mr. Meypell ; ' The chief advantt 
LoDdoD,' mid he, ■ is, chat a man is nlwayt n 
Ui burroie.' " 

To Boswell he said : " It is wonderfal, ilr. 
Is to Ik fonnd in London. The most llteran 
Tersattod thai 1 ever enjoyed, was at (he tal 
Jaek Ellis, a motiey-Ecrivcner tiehiad ibe : 
Exchange, with whom 1 at one period used tc 
gGneraliy once a week." 

As Boawell and Johnson walked to St. Clei 
cbnrch, and saw seceral shops opeo upon the 
•oleain fast-day of the Christisa world, Boswi 
marked, that one disadvantage arising fron 
iminenaity of Louilon, was, that nobody was bi 
by his neighboar ; (here was no fear of cenini 
DOI observing Good-Friday, as it ought to be 
nd aa It is kept In country- towns. Johnson 
It waa, npon (he whole, very well observed en 
London. He, howevci', owned that London 
too large ; but added, " It is nonsense to m; 
head is too big for the bndy. It would be ai i 
too big, thong)] the body were erer so large ; 
X» W as/, thoagb the country were mm wi * 
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«iTe. It has do similarity to a bead connected with 
a body." 

Boswell talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, 
oinog to the constant quick succession of people 
which we perceive passing through^ it. Johnson. 
•* Why, sir. Fleet-street has a very animated ap* 
jpearance ; but I think the full tide of human exist* 
mace is at Charing-cross." 
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MANNERS. 

Though of no high extraction himself, Johnson had 
much respect for birth and family, especially among 
ladies. He said, " Adventitious accomplishments 
may be professed by all ranks ^ but one may easily 
distinguish the bom gentlewoman" 

The same feeling probably much influenced his 
attachment to Mr. Langton and Mr. Beauclerk, 
two gay young men of good birth. Johnson, at first, 
thought it strange that Langton should associate 
so much with oqe who had the character of being 
loose, both in his principles and practice : but, by 
degrees, he himself was fascinated. Mr. Beau- 
clerk's being of the St. Albans family, and having, 
in some particulai-s, a resemblance to Charles the 
Second, contributed, in Johnson's imagination, to 
throw a lustre upon his other qualities ; and, in a 
short time^ the moral, pious Johnson, and the- gay, •' 
dissipated Beauclerk, were companions. " What a 
coalition!*' said Garrick, when he heard of this f 
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** I shall have my old friend to bail out 
round-house." But it was a very agreeabl 
ciation. Beanclerk was too polite, and 
MM ^ learning and wit too much, to offend Johi 

Si I sallies of infidelity or licentiousness ; and J 

,^ ||' I - delighted in the good qualities of Beauclei 

i .'{l hoped to correct the evil. Innumerable w 

" * scenes in which Johbson was amused b 
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^. young men. Beauclerk could take more 

J with him than any body ; but, on the othe 

Beauclerk was not spared by his respectafa 
panion, when reproof was proper. Beaucl 
such a propensity to satire, that at one tim 
son said to him, ** You never open your mc 
with intention to give pain : and you hai 
.^„ given me pain, not from the power of w 

v| said, but from seeing your inteution." At 

time, applying to him, with a slight alteratio 
of Pope, he said, 
o 
" Thy love of folly, and thy soom of foola 

Every thing thou dost shows the one, at 
\* !j9 thing thou sayest the other." At another i 

sidd to him, " Thy body is all vice, and t 
all virtue." Beauclerk not seeming to re 
compliment, Johnson sidd, ** Nay, sir, Al 
the Great, marching in triumph into ] 
' oonld not have desired to have had more 

bim.- 

Johnson was some time with Beaucler 

house at Windsor, where he was entertaii 

' experiments in natok'al philosophy. One 
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when the weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed 
him, insensibly, to saunter about all the morning. 
They went into a church-yard, in the tiniie of divine 
service, and Johnson laid himself down at his ease 
upon one of the tomb-stones. '' Now, sir," said 
Beauclerk, " you are like Hogarth's Idle Appren- 
tice." , When Johnson got his pension, Bieauclerk 
said to him, in the humorous phrase of Falstaff*, 
'* I hope you'll now purge. and live cleanly, like a 
gentleman." 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had 
supped at a tavern in London, and sat -till about 
three in the morning, it came into their heads to 
go and knock up Johnson, and see if they could 
prevail on him to join them In a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the 
Temple, till at last he appeared in his shirt, with 
his little black wig on the top of his head, insteiEul 
of a nightcap, and a poker in his hand, imagining, 
probably, that some ruffians were coming to attack 
him. When he discovered who they were, and was 
told their errand, he smiled, and with great good 
humour agreed to their proposal : ** Wliat, is it 
you, yoo dogs ? I'll have a frisk with you." He was 
soon dressed, and they sallied forth together into 
Covent-garden, where the green-grocers and fruit- 
erers were beginning to arrange their hampers, just 
come in from the- country. Johnson made some 
attempts to help them ; but the honest gardeners 
stared so at his figure and manner, and odd inter- 
ference, that he soon saw his services were not 
relished. They then repaired to one of the neigh- 
bouring taverns, and made a bowl of that lii^uor 
called bishop, whieh Johnson had always liked: 
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while in joyous contempt of sleep, frora wliicli In 
had been roused, he repeated the festive lines. 

Short, O short th^i be thy reign. 
And give us to the world again I 

They did not stay long, but walked down to Ae 
Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. 
Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased wtA 
their amusement, that they resolved to persereiV 
in dissipation for the rest of the day : but Ltangton 
deserted them, being engaged to breakfast with 
some young ladies. Johnson scolded him fdr 
*' leaving his social friends, to go and sit with a set 
of wretched un-idea'd girls." Oarrick being told 
of this ramble, said to him smartly, ** I heard ef 
your frolic t'other night. You'll be in the ChronW 
de." Upon which Johnson afterwards observed^ 
*' He durst not do such a thing. His wife would 
not lei him." 

On occasion of his play of Irene being brought 
upon the stage, Johnson had a fancy, that as a 
dramatic author, his dress should be more gay than 
what he ordinarily wore ; he therefore appeared 
behind the scenes, and even in one of the dde 
boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold laee^ 
and a gold-laced hat. He humorously observed t0 
Mr. Laugton, <' that when in that dress he coiM 
not treat people with the same ease as when in bin 
usual plain clothes." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds told a pleasant character* 

istical anecdote of Johnson about the time of their 

first acquaintance. When they were one evening 

together at the Miss CoUereUa*, the duchess of 
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Argyle and another lady of high rank came in* 
Johoson thinkiDg that the Miss Cotterells were too 
moch engrossed by them, and that he and his friend 
were neglected, as low company of whom they were 
somewhat ashamed, grew angry ; and resolving to 
shock their supposed pride, by making their great 
▼bitors imaging that his friend and he were low in« 
deed, he addressed himself in a loud tone to Mr* 
Heynolds, saying, ** How mucli do you think yoa 
and I could get in a week, if we were to work as 
hard as we could ?*' as if they had been common 
mechanics. 

■ To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself 
from blame for neglecting social attention to worthy 
neighbours, by saying, *' I would go to them if 
it would do them any good;" he said, " What 
good, madam, do you expect to have in your power 
to do them ? It is showing them rer^pect, and that 
Is doing them good." 

So socially accommodating was he, that once 
when Mr. Langton and he were driving together iu 
a coach, and Mr. Langton compLuned of being sick, 
he insisted that they should go out, and sit on the 
back of it in the open air, which they did : and 
being sensible how strange the appearance must be, 
observed, that a countr)-man whom they saw in a 
field would probably be thinking, " If these two 
uadmen shoidd come down^ what would become 
of me?" 

Mr. Strahan mentions a little circnmstance of 
attention, which must be allowed to have its fonn* 
dation in a nice and true knowledge of hnman life. 
** l^ben 1 write to Scotland," said Johnson, " I 
employ Strahan to frank my letters, that he mi^. 

VOL. I. Q 
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hare Ihe cooMqaence of appearing i 

OND among hit coantrineii.' 

Sir Joshua Beynolda relate* a Tei 
iillca] BiKcdoIe of Jobneon while i 
HaTlog obKrred, thac in consequfDce 
jard, a new (own hud nrtseii iibont tw 
a rinl to the old ; and knowiug, from 
aad Just obKiratioo of humao uatui 
oertaia, \l a. mao hHte« at all, he wiU 1 
Deigfabmr; be concluded that this a 
lami conld not bnt ejidte the envy or 
the old, in which conjecture he was ti 
Srnied; he (berefore net himself rett 
Me of Ihe old town, (he ttlabliihed to 
hli lot iTBs coat, considering It at a ki 
tland bg it. He accordingl)' entered 
ita intereals, and npan ererj oceasion 
dteken, m (he inhabitants of the w 
called, as upKaris and Bliens. Plyn 
[dentifolly aapplied with water by a 
into it from a great distance, which \t 
that It nini to waste in the town. ' 
New Town, being totally dcatitute ol 
Uoued Plymouth that a small portion 
duit might be permitted to go to tht 
was uow nnder coaiiderstioiL. Johni 
(o entertain the ptuilons of (h« place 
IB appoai(iOD ; aad half-tanghiog at h 
pretended leal, where he had no i 
dkimed, " No, no : 1 am against the d 
• Plyniaatb-nan. Rpgnet I let tbem 
They shall not hate a drop !" 

Jobn*on talked of that studied befai 
Ban; have recommended and praeiti 



ifprored of It, and said, ** I never considered wb«. 
ther I should be a grave man, or a merry moo, 
btft jnst let inclination, for the time, have its 



coarse.'* 



He had upon the dial^plate of his wateh a short 
Greek inscription, taken from the New Testamenty 
lfv$ yap •pYjncuy being the first words of our Savioiufa 
Memn admonition to the improvement of that tinaer 
which is allowed us to prepare for eternity : ^* the 
night cometh when no man can work.'* He some- 
time afterwards laid aside this dial- plate ; and when 
aiked the reason, he said, " It might do very welt 
upon a dock, which a man keeps in his closet — iMi 
to have it upon his watch, which he carries alxmt 
with him, and which is often looked at by othen, 
might be censnred as ostentations." 

He was so ceremonious, that he reHised to go 
oat of a room before Dr. Maxwell, at Mr. Lang- 
ton's house, saying, he hoped he knew his rank 
l)etter than to presume to take place of a doctor in 
divinity. Yet, at times, he was grossly rude ; and^ 
when esasperated by contradiction, was apt to 
treat his opponents with too much acrimony ; at,' 
'^ Sir, you don't see your way through that ques« 
tkm f ** Sir, you talk the language of ignorance,'* 
' Sir John Hawkins having refused to pay his pet* 
laon of the reckoning for supper, because he usually 
ate no supper at home, Johnson obserred, " Sir 
John, sir, is a very unelubable man.*' 

Though by no means niggardly, his attention to 
what was genenUly right was so minute, that 
having observed, at one of the stages, that Boswell 
iiteiitatloasly g«we » shilling fo the coachman, wbe» 
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the custom was far each passenger to gire onlj 
pence, he took him aude, aod MoMed him, u; 
thu what he bad done woald make the coacli 
dluatisfied with all tbe reit of the pasiengcn, 
girt him DO more than bli due. ThU wan a 
reprimand ; for in whatever way a man ma; 
didge hii generositj' or hii vunit; in ipendini 
monef, for the sake of olhers he ought DDt to 
the price of any article, for which there Is a 
usnt demand. 

. Mn. Thrale was short, plump, and brUk. 
haa heraelf girea ni u lively view of the idea v 
JohuMD had of her penou, on her appearing k 
hin in a dark-coloured gowu : " Yon little 
tare! Hbould never wear thoie sort ofdotbel, 
ever; they are unsuitable lu every way. fl 
hare not all iueecia gay colours >" 

He laid, foppery was uf ver cared4 U was tb 
■lamina of the miuil, wliich, like those of the 
were never rectified ; ouce a coicomb, and a 
« coscomb, 

. A gentlemiiD attacked Garrick for being 
Johnson. " Nn wonder, sir, that he is vain ; t 
who is perpetually flattered iu erery mode tht 
be conceived [ -So javij bellows have blowi 
fire, that one woudera he is not by tbii tto 
name a cinder." BaswEi.L, " Aud such bi 
too : lord MaosGeld with liis cheeks like la I 
lord Chatham like aa JEdw : I have read 
notei from Ibem to him, as were enough to tn 
bead." Johnson. " IVue ; when he whom 
body else flatters, flatters me, I then am 
happy." Maa. TaaaLB. "Tte tentliMBL 
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tkmgreve, I tMnk.** Johnson. ** Yen, madams in 
Tlie Way of tbe World: 

« If thece's delight in lore^ 'tis when I see 

That heart which othen bleed for, bleed for me.' " 

Boswell won a small bet from lady Diana Beau^ 
clerk, by asking Johnson as to one of his particuo 
laritieSy which her ladyship laid he dnrst not do. 
He had been freqnently observed at the club to put 
into bis pocket the Seville oranges, after he had 
squeezed the juice of them into the drink which he 
made for himself. Beauclerk and Garrick talked of 
it to Boswdl, and seemed to think that he had 
a strange unwillingness to be discovered. They 
could not divine what he did with them ; and thiii 
was the bold question to be put. Seeing on his 
table the spoils of the preceding night, some fresh 
peels nicely scraped and cut into pit'ces, Boswell 
said, ** O, sir, I now partly see what you do with 
the squeezed orauges which yon put into your 
pocket at the club." Johnson. " I have a great 
love for them." Boswell. *' And pray, sir, what 
do you do with them ? Yon scrape them, it seems^ 
very neatly ; and what next ?" Johnson. " Let them 
dry, sir." Boswell. " And what next ?" Johnson. 
" Nay, sir, you shall know their fate no farther." 
Boswell. " Then the world must be left in the dark. 
It must be said (assuming a mock solemnity J he 
scraped them, and let them dry, but what he did 
with them next, he never could be prevailed upon 
to tell." Johnson. ** Nay, sir, you should say it 
more emphatically :— he could not be prevailed np- 
on, even by his dearest friends, to tell." 

Johnson observed, that the force of our earl^ 
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habits was so great, that thougli reason approVisd, 
nay, though our senses relished a diffiereut course-^ 
almost every man returned to them. 

Talking of a young gentleman's marriage with an 
eminent singer, and bis determination that she should 
no longer sing in public, though his father was very 
earnest she should, because her talents would be 
Jiberally rewarded, so as to make her a good for* 
tune ; it was questioned whether the youoj^ gentle* 
snan, who had not a shilling in the world, but was 
blessed with verynncommon talent8,wasnotfoolbbly 
delicate, or foolishly proud, and his father truly ra- 
tionaJi, without being mean. Johnson, with all the 
blgfa spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, ** He 
resolved wisely and nobly to be sure : be is a brave 
man. Would not a gentleman be disgraced by ba-- 
▼ing bis wife singing publicly fdr hire ? No, sir, 
there can be no doubt here. I know not if I should 
noli prepare myself for a public singer, as readily as 
let my wife be one.*' 

The family likeness of the Garricks was very 
striking; and Johnson thought that Davld*s vivacity 
was not so peculiar to himself as was supposed. 
" Sir," said he, «* I don't know but if Peter bad 
cultivated all the arts of gaiety as much as David 
4ias done, he might have been as brisk and lively. 
Depend upon it, sir, vivacity is much an art, and 
depends greatly on habit." BosweU adds : 'M be- 
lieve there is a good deal of truth in this, notwltb- 
ataoding a ludicrous story told me by a lady abroad, 
«f a heavy German baron, who had lived much with 
the young English at Geneva, and was ambiti<Ni8 to 
be as lively as they ; with which view, be,, with as- 
^diioas exertiou, was jumping o^^i tbe taMca «ad 
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ebainB in bk Mgiags ; and when the people of tbc 
fcoiue ran in, and asked, with surprise, what waf 
the matter ? he answered*^' SA' apprem V Uf9 

Johofloa flsddy " Mrs. WiUiaBM was ungrf, that 
Thrale's £M»ily <^ not send regularly to her everf 
^iiie they heard from me while I Was in the HebrU 
des. Little people are apt to be jealous ; but they 
«houl4 not be jealous t U>y they ought to consider, 
that superior attention will necessarily he paid ta 
superior fortune or runli. Two persons may have 
equal merit, and en that account may have equal 
dkim to attention ; but one of them may have alio 
fortune and rank, and so may hare a double claim.** 

Bofwell happened to start a question, whether, 
when « man knows that some of his intimate 
friends are invited to the house of another friend, 
with whom they are all equally intimate, he may 
join them without an invitation. Johnsov. '^ Ho, 
sir ; he is not to go when he is not invited i they 
may be invited on purpose to abuse him."^— (smi* 

iiug.) 
At a dinner party, ope of-the company not bdng 

fiome at the appointed hour, the master of the house 

proposed, as osual upon such occasions, to order 

dinner to be served; adding, *' Ought six people to 

be kept waiting for one ?" ^* Why, yes," answered 

Johnson, with a delicate humanity, " if the mie 

-will suffer more by your dtting down, than, the six 

ivSil do by waiting/' 

He said, *< Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his fien, 

J think, might be made a very pretty book. TUie 

o«tihe iMfficoraiity, and it should be put kitotiiie 

liandiofeieiy^^QBgfBBtteman. Aade^^mtnMk 
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nel* and easiness of behavioar are acquired grada: 
and imperceptibly. No man can say, * TU be g 
tael.' ' There are ten genteel women for one g 
teel man, because they are more restrained. A n 
without some degree of restraint is insufferab 
but we are all less restrained than women. W 
a woman, sitting in company, to put out her legs 
fore her as most men do, we should be temptec 
kick them in." No man \yas a more attentive ; 
nice observer of behaviour in those in whose cc 
paoy he happened to be, than Johnson ; or, he 
ever strange it may seem to many, had a hig 
estimation of its refinements. Lord Eliot tells 
that one day when Johnson and he were at din 
in a gentleman's house in London, upon lord Ch 
terfield's Letters being mentioned, Johnson si 
prised the company by this sentence — *' Every n. 
of any education would rather be called a rase 
than accused of deficiency in the graces.** Mr. G 
boo» who was present, turned to a lady who kn 
Johnson well, and lived much with him, and in 
quaint manner, tapping his box, addressed her thi 
« Don't you think, madam, (looking towards Jol 
sod] that among all your acquaintance you co 
find one exception ?" The lady smiled, and seen 
to acquiesce. 

In a small party. Dr. Johnson, as usual, spi 
contemptuously of Colley Gibber.' " It is wondei 
that a man, who for forty years had lived with 
great and the witty, should have acquired so ill 
talents of conversation ; and he had but half to f 
nish ; for one half of what he said was oaths." 1 
however, aUowed considerable merit to some of 
comedies, and said there was no r^a^on to belli 



<lwt 4he Cawlesfl Husband was aot writtea by luoif 
•elf. Davies said, be was the first dramatic wcKer 
who introduced genteel ladies upon tbe stage. 
Jobnsofk refeted his observation, by instancing w- 
▼eral such characters in comedies before his time. 
Davibs — (trying to defend himself from .a charge 
of ignorance.) ^' 1 mean genteel moral charactera.** 
iHKiKY. '•' I think gentility and morality are in- 
separable." Bosw£LL. " By no means, sir ; tbe 
genteelest characters are often the most immoral. 
Dues not lord Chesterfield give precepts for uniting 
widiedness and the graces ? A man, indeed, is not 
genteel when he gets drunk; but most vices may be 
committed very ^nteelly ; a man may debauch h^s 
friend's wife genteelly ; be may cheat at cards gen- 
teelly.** UicKv. *' I do not think thai is genteel." 
BoswELL. ^' Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, 
but it may be genteel.*' Johnson. " You ase 
meaning two different things ; one means exterior 
grace—the other honour. It is certain that a maa 
may be very immoral with exterior grace. Xiove- 
lace, in Clarissa, is a very genteel and a very wiekp 
ed character. Tom Hervey, who died t'other day, 
■though a vicious man, was one of the genteekM 
men that ever lived." Tom Davies • instanced 
Charles the Second. Johnson — (taking fire at any 
attack upon that prince, for whom he had an extra- 
ordinary partiality.) ''.Charles the Second was li* 
centions in his practice, but he always had a jrece- 
rence for what was good. Charles the Second knew 
his p^ple, and rewarded merit. The church .was 
at no time better filled than |n his reign. He witf 
the best king we have had .from his time till the 
9«ign of bis presept migeity,. except James the Se* 
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condy who ws^ a very good king— but nnhappily b^ 
lieved that it was necessary, for the salvation of hb 
subjects^ that they should be Roman Catholics. 
He had the merit of endeavouring to do ivhat he 
thought was for the salvation of the souls of his 
subjects, till he lost a great empire. fFe^ who 
thought that we should not be saved if we were 
Roman Catholics, had the merit of maintaining our 
religion, at the expense of submitting ourselves to 
the govenunent of king William, for it could not be 
done otherwise ; to the government of one of the 
most worthless scoundrels that ever existed. No ; 
Charies the Second was not sucK a man as ^— 
(naming another king). He did not destroy his fa- 
ther's will. He took money, indeed, from France ; 
but he did not betray those over whom he ruled : 
lie did not let the French fleet pass ours. -George 
the First knew nothing, and desired to know no- 
thing ; did nothing, and desired to do nothing ; and 
the only good thing that is told of him is, that he 
wished to restore the crown to its hereditary suc- 
•ceasor." He roared with prodigious violence against 
George the Second. When he ceased. Moody in- 
teijected, in an Irish tone, and with a comic look, 
.** Ah, poor George the Second !** 

Dr. Johnson said that general Paoli had the 
loftiest port of any man he had ever seen. He de- 
nied that military men were always the best bred 
men. *' Perfect good breeding," he observed, 
*' consists in having no particular mark of any pro- 
fession, but a general elegance of manners : where- 
as^ in a military man, you can commonly distinguish 
Xht brand of a soldier, Fhomme ^epUV 
Boswell started the question, whether duelliDg 
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was consistent with moral duty. The brave old 
^nieral Oglethorpe fired at this, and said, with a 
lofty air, *' Undoubtedly, a man has a right to de- 
fend his honour." Goldsmith, turning to Boswell, 
*^ I ask yoo first, sir, what would you do if you 
were affronted ?" Boswell. " I should think it 
necessary to fight." Goldsmith. '* Why, then, 
that solves the question." Johnson. ** No, sir, it 
does not solve the question, that what a man would 
do is therefore right." Boswell said, he wished to 
have it settled, whether duelling was contrary to 
the laws of Christianity. Johnson immediately en- 
tered on the subject, and treated it in a masterly 
manner ; and so far as the narrator could recollect, 
his thoughts were these : *' Sir, as men become iu 
a high degree refined, various causes of offence 
arise ; \yhich are considered to be of such import- 
ance, that life must be^ staked to atone for them, 
though, in reality, they are not so. A bgdy that 
has received a very fine polish may easily be hurt. 
Before men arrive at this artificial refinement, if one 
tells his neighbour he lies, his neighbour tells him 
he lies ; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his 
neighbour gives him a blow: but in a state of 
highly polished society, an affront is held to be a 
serious injury ; it must therefore be resented — or 
rather a duel must be fought upon it ; as men have 
agreed to banish from their society one who puts up 
with an affront without fighting a duel. Now, sir, 
it is never unlawful to fight in self-defence. He, 
then, who fights a duel, does not fight from passion 
against hia antagonist, but out of self-defence ; to 
avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent Mm- 
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aelf from being driveu out of society. I could wis^ 
diere was not that superfluity of refiuement ; but 
ivhile such notions prevail, no doubt a man nay 
latwfuUy fight a duel." - 

; liet it be- renferabered, that this justification i» 
9pplieabJe only to the person who receives an affront. 
All mankind must condemn the aggressor. 

The general told the company, that when he was 
ft very young man, serring under prince Eugene oi 
Sftvoy, he was sitting in a company at table with a 
f rince of Wirtemberg : the prince took up a glass of 
wine, and, by a fillip, made some of it fiy in Ogle- 
thorpe's f^e. Here was a nice dilemma ; to have 
challenged, him instantly, might have fixed a quar- 
rdsome character upon the young soldier ; to have 
taken no notice of it, might have been considered 
as cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his 
eye upon the prince, and smiling all the time, as 
if be took what his highness had done in jest, said 
in French, *' My prince, that's a good joke ; but we 
cto it much better in England ;" and threw a whole 
glass of wine in the prince's face. An old general 
whp sat by said, '* II a htenfait, m^n prince, voM 
rwez C9mme»ci:*' and thus all ended in good hu<* 

Johnson another day agsdn defended duelling, and 
pat his argument opon what. may be thought the 
most solid basis ; that, if public war be allou^ed to 
be consistent with morality, 'private war must be 
equally so. Indeed we may observe what strained 
argaments are used to reconcile war with the Chris-* 
Uaii- reiigioD. But it is exceedingly clear, that due' 
Ull^ having better reasons for its bacbarois violev 
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!» MDne'lvBHfiable than war, in which theoflaDds go 
fMlh, whbont any cause of personal: quarrel^ anA 
oMMiaere each othi^r. 

WheiY Mr. Vesey was proposed as a member of 
the Literary Club, Mr. Burke began by saying, that 
Ife trail a man of gentle manners. ** Sir," said 
lobnion, ** you need say no more : when yo» have 
said a man of gentle manners, yon have, said 
Mottgh." 

The late Mr. Fitzberbert told Mr. Langtoa that 
MiBson said to bin, ** Sir, a man has Ho more 
right to Mp an unciTil thing, than to act one ; no 
more right to say a mde thing to another, than to 
Imocb Mm down." 



No. XV. 

CONVERSATION. 

3]f this snl)$^, Johnson laid down the following 
general rules : *' Never spieak of a man in his own 
)r^sence ;. it is always mdelicate, and may be offen- 
dire. Qoestioning is not the mode of conversatiou 
MM»ng gentlemen : it is assuming a superiority ; 
Itul it is partienlarly wrong to question a man con- 
Mviag himself; there may be parts of his former 
Ms which he may not wish to be made known to 
iKher persons, or even brought to his own recoUec- 
loB. Aman should be careful never to tell tales 
if himself to his own disadvantage i people mi^ be 
MMed, and lavgh at the time, but they will be re- 
■Mibered, and brought up agsHBst hki wpon sume 
■ bs aqneat occasion." 
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cf lords for half an hoar. * Did he indeed speak 
for half an hour?' said Belchier, the siirgeoii.r— 

• yes/—' And what did he say of Dr. Oldfield ?'— 

* Nothing.' — * Why then, sir, he was very ungrate- 
ful ; for Dr. Oldfield could not have spoken for a 
quarter of an hour, withont saying something of 
him.' " 

A learned gentleman, who, in the course of con- 
versation, wished to communicate this simple fact, 
that the counsel upon the circuit of Shrewsbury 
were much bitten by fleas, took seven or eight mi- 
nutes in relating it circumstantially. In the pleni- 
tude of phrase he related that large bales of woollen 
cloth were lodged in the town-hall ; that, by reason 
of this, fleas nestled there in prodigious numbers ; 
that the lodgings oFthe counsel were near the town- 
hall ; and that those little animals moved from place 
to place with wonderful agility. Johnson sat in 
great impatience till the gentleman had finished his 
tedious narrative, and then burst out (playfully how- 
ever,) '' h is a pity, sir, that you have not seen a 
ion ; for a flea has taken you such a time, that a 
ion must have served yon a twelvemonth." 
Boswell having expressed his regret that Gold- 
aith would,upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, 
' which he often exposed himself. Lanoton. 
He is not like Addison, who was content with the 
oe of his writings ; he did not aim also at ezcel- 
:e in conversation, for which he found himself 
t ; and. said to a lady, who complained of his 
ng talked little in company, ' Madam, I have 
ttinepence in ready money, bnt I can draw for a 
sand pounds.' " Boswell. ^* Goldsmith hak 
at deal of gold in his cabinet ; but not oonteiit 
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mih thia, beiialwafi taking out his 
-t«N. *' Ya, air, and Ibic so oltea aa 

Of the tame c«lBbiated author, 
" He U not ao agreeable camptuiiop 
tlwtjt for lame : a man who does l 
pleating. The man whn talks lo 
mind ii Ihe man to deliglit you. An 
of oara ii not so agreeable as tbe 
knowledge would otherwise make hi 
tallu partly from oatciilatinri." 

AgUQ : " The mUroiinue of Goli 
Taraalioa is thia — he goes on wilhow 
he i> 10 get off. Hii geuiui is great, 
ledge is smalL As they i»y of a gei 
ia a pity be ia doe rich, we may sayo: 
is a pitf he ia not knowing : be wdd. 
knowl^ge to himaelf." 

And on auother occasion : " Gul 
not be far tver attempting to shiue 111 
be haa not temper for it, lie ia so i 
whcQ he fails. Sir, a game uf joke 
partly of skill, partly of chance ; a uu 
at timea by one who haa not the tei 
wit. Now Ooldsmlth's putting l 
another, ia like a man laying a huiidi 
cannot apare the bnudred : it ia not 
while. A man ibould uot lay a hi 
onlew he can easily apare it, ihongt 
dred chances for him : be can get bu 
he may loae a hundred. Goldemitb 
When he contenda, if he gets (be bet 
little aildiiiOD to a man of bii litera 
if he doe* not get the better, fa. 
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)hn8on'8 own 8np6rlati?e powers of wit set him 
m any risk of sncli uneasiness. Garriclc had re« 
ked of him, a few days before, " Rabelais and 
»ther wits are nothing compared with him. Yon 

1)6 diverted by them ; bnt Johnson -gives yon a 
ibie hog, and shakes laughter ont of you, wbe- 
' yon will or no." 

cidsmith, however, was often very forthnate in 
vitty contests, even when he entered the lists 
I Johnson himself. Sir Joshua Reynolds was in 
pany with them one day, when Goldsmith said, 
he thought he could write a good fable, men- 
*d the simplicity which that kind of composition 
ires, and observed, that in most fables the ani- 
i introduced seldom talk in character. '* For 
ince," said he, ** the fable of the little iishes, 

saw birds fly over their heads, and envying 
1, petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds, 
skill," continued he, ** consists in making them 
like little flshes." While he indulged himself 
lis fanciful reverie, he observed Johnson sha- 
his sides, and laughing : upon which he smartly 
•eded — ** Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy 
»ii seem to think ; for if you were to make little 
8 talk^ they would talk like whalet" 
le English Roscins having been mentioned^ 
kSon said of him, '* Garrick's conversation is 
ind grotesque ; it is a dish of all sorts, bnt all 

things : there is no solid meat in it ; there is 
at of sentiment in it : not but that he has sen- 
Dt sometimes, and sentiment too very power- 
nd very pleasing ; bnt it has not its full propor- 
in his con\*ersation." 
\ used frequently to obsenre^.that men mighl 
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lie vety eaincnt in « profetsioD, withotft oar j^- \ 
celring any particular power of niod in the« ia 
£onversatioD. '* U seems strange,** said he, '* that 
mnan should see so far to the right, who sees so 
short B way to the left. Barke is the only mm 
v^ose Gonimon couTersatlon corresponds with the 
general fame which he has in the world : taka w$ 
whatever topic you please, he ia ready to neeC 
yon." 

Of narratives in conTei-saUon, he SMd, ^'The 
value of every story depends ou its heing trae. A 
atory is a picture either of an individual, or of-hft* 
maa nature in general ; if it be false, it is a pidars 
of nothing : for instance — suppose a nan shoaW 
tcU that Johnson, hefore setting out for Italy, aa he 
had to cross the Alps, sat down to make biaiaeif 
wings I this many people would believe; bat it 
would be a [MCtore of nothing. ••••••♦, 

(naming a worthy friend of oars), used to thidt a 
'atory, a story, till I showed him that tmth was aft> 
aential to it." Boswell. " Foote entertains «s 
with stories which are not true ; but. Indeed, U ii 
properly not as narratives Ihat Foote's storiea pkav 
«t, but as collections of ludicrous images." ioBH- 
SON. " Foote is quite impartial, for he tells ttet fif 
•every body/* 

Discussing the question, whether drinking Ifll- 
proved conversation and benev(^nce« air Jostaft 
Btynolds maintained it did. JoHMaoN. ** No, air ; 
before dinner, men meet with great inequality af 
understanding ; and those who are consdona •f 
thejr inferiority, have the modesty not to ftsHr: 
when they have drunk wine, every man feds h&M* 
4M^f happy, and ioaea that nuidfisty, nad ipmn I v- 
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puknt and Tociferous ;' but he is not improTed ; he 
if only not sensible of his defects." Sir Joshua. 
** Y09 are talking of the effects of excess in wins ; 
tat ft moderate -glass enlivens the mind, by giring a 
lirp^r circnlation to the blood. I am in very good 
spirits when I get np in the morning; by dirnier 
tine I am exbansted ; wine pnts roe in the saaic 
state as when ( got np : and I am sure tliat mode* 
rate drinking makes people talk better." Johnson. 
"' No« sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal, hilarity; 
bit tnmultiioiis, noisy, clamorous merriment. I 
teve heard none of those drunken — nay, drunken is 
a ooane word'—oone of those vinous flights.*' S» 
iotflUA« ** Becaase you have sat by, quite sober, 
•ad Itdt ao envy of the happiness of those who were 
4iuiking." Johnson. ** Perhaps contempt. And, 
-sir, it is not necessary to be drunk one's self, to re- 
lish the wit of drunkenness. Do we not judge of 
the dmnken wit of the dialogue between lago and 
Oassio (tiie most excellent in its kind), when we are 
fBite sober? Wit is wit, by whatever means it is 
prodsoed ; and, if good, will appear so at all times. 
I admit that the spirits are raised by drinking, as by 
the common participation of any pleasure : cock, 
fighting, or bear-baiting will raise the spirits of a 
ooBipasiy, as drinking does, though surely they will 
BOt improve conversation. I also admit, that there 
are some sluggish men who are improfed by drink* 
ing, as there are fruits which are not good till they 
ire. rotten : there are such men, but they are med- 
ian. I indeed allow that there have been a very 
Smr men of talents who were improved by drinking, 
iat I maintain that I am right as to the efliects of 
4rtidii»g in geacral t and let It be considered, tkM 
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there is no pcnitioa, howerer false in It 
sality, which is not tnie of some particnl 
Sir William Forbes. ** May not a mai 
with wine be like a bottle of beer, whict 
brislier hy being set before the fire ! ' J< 
(laoghing.) ** Nay, I cannot answer thai 
too nnch for me." Boswell. " Wine i 
people harm, by inflaming, confnsiug, and 
their minds ; lint the experience of ma' 
declared in favonr of moderate drinking.' 
SON. ** Sir, I do not say it is wrong t 
self-complacency by drinking ; I only < 
it improves the mind. When I drani 
scorned to drink it when iu company. I h 
many a bottle by myself; in the first plac 
I had need of it to raise my spirits ; in t 
place, because I would have nobody to y 
eflects upon me." 

Shiels, who in part compiled Cibbei^i 
the Poets, was one day sitting with Job 
doctor took down Thomson, and read alo 
portion of him, and then asked, '* Is not t 
Shiels having expressed the highest 84 
** Well, sir," said Johnson, '' I have oml 
other line." 

A very celebrated lady, then jwt come 
from an obscure situation in the country 
Johnson at sir Joshua Reynolds's one eve 
very soon began to pay her court to him ii 
folsome strain. " Spare me, I beseech 
madam," was his reply. She still laid it a 
madam, let ns have no more of this,** hi 
Not paying any attention to these wan 
fioaUmed still ber etiio^. Kv V&xi^Vi^ ^i 
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this indelicate and vain obCnisioo of coBplimeBty 
lie exclaimed, ** Dearest lady, coMider with your- 
self what year flattery is worth, before yon bettow 
it so freely." 

Boswell relating that he had travelled all the pre* 
ceding night; gone to bed at Leek, in Staffordshire; 
and, when he rose to go to church in the afternoon, 
he was informed there had been an earthquake, of 
w^ich, it seems, the shock had been felt in some 
d^ree at Ashboncne— Johnson, who was just ar- 
rived, sidd, " Sir, it will be mnch exaggerated in, 
pnblic talk: for, in the iirst place, the common 
.people do not accurately adapt their thoughts to the 
[ olijects; nor, secondly, do they accurately adapt 
[ their words to their thoughts : they do not mean 
, to lie ; but, taking no pains to be exact, they give- 
J- you very false accounts. A great part of their lan- 
guage is proverbial : if any thing rocks at all, they 
I say il racks like a cradle; and iu this way they go 

. Dr. Johnson being Ul, Boswell breakfasted with 

p him, and he seemed much relieved, having taken 

^1 opium the night before. He however protested 

^ ^gainst it, as a remedy that should be g^ven with 

'^ the utmost reluctance, and only in extreme neces- 

, sity. Boswell mentioned how commonly it was 

used in Turkey, and that therefore it could not be 

( so pernicious as he apprehended. He grew warm, 

and said, ** Turks take opium, and Christians take 

opium ; but Russel, in his account of Aleppo, tells 

U8, that it is as disgraceful in Turkey to take too 

much opium, as it is with us to get drunk. Sir, it 

is amazing how things are exaggerated. A gentle-^ 

man was lately telling in a company where I was pre.-* 
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■ent, ihil Id Francr, u wkki aa a m 
laarriei, be ukM ao opara girt Into 
tM> he meiniotied m a general autom 
Mid I, ' bow many opera glrla may th 
SMWercd, ' About toaneore.' ' Wt 
aatd 1, ' yoD lee tbere can be no mare I 
men of futbloii nho cau do this.' " 

Another proof of the Iroportauce of 
IMIon in redociogthingt to their tniel 
in the foUewini; conTeroaiion. Jom 
I a Muniry gentlemaa, 1 eboald not I 
table ; I ihonld not hare crotvds li 
BosweLL. " Sir Alexander D'lck tdli 
remembera hHviog a thonaand peojrit 
(line at hii honse ; that is, recboninj 
aa one each time ihat he diued ibere 
" That, sir, la aboat three a-daj.' 
" How yonr atatctuent Icnens the ii 
soH. ""niattsir, ia thegoodof conut 
every thing; to a certLiinCy, which heE 
the mind indefinitely." Boswbll. 
^iielum pro mag»ifU» ttl : one is aon 
dlmlDiahed." Johnson. " Sir, yoa i 
low yourself to be delighted wiiherroi 
" liirte a day seem bnt few." Joh 
■tr, he wlio entertains three a day, < 
rally i and if there is a large ha 
entertain those three, for they eat v 
wanld get ; tbere mnat be snperfln 
nnat be glren to the poor, or thrown 

llie inbject of qnotation being in 
WUkei cenanred it aa pedantry, Jo 
At, it ie a food thing; there is a 
ntbd in it 1 daaaical qmtatiou ia the 



nrf men all over the world." Wilkes. *' Upon the 
coRtSoent they all quote the vulgate Bible : Shak* 
sptare is chiefly qhoted here^ and we qnotv also 
Fspe, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cow* 
l«y.- 

Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton's with 
the reverend Dr. Parr^ he was much pleased with 
the conversation of that learned gentleman ; and, 
after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton, " Sir, X 
am obliged to yon for having asked me this evening. 
Parr is a fair man^ I do not Icnow when I have had 
an occasion of such free controversy. It is remark<» 
aMe how much of a man's life may pass Without 
meeting with any instance of this kind of open dis^^ 
cussioD." 

Another time he said to Bos well, '* If you oeme 
to settle here, we wiU have one day in the week ou 
which we will meet by oorseWes. lliat is the hap- 
piest conversation where there is no competition, 
no vanity, but a calm quiet interchange of sonti- 
meats." 

Dr.Adams relating, that in some of the colleges- 
it Oxford, the fellows had excluded the students 
from social intercourse with tiiem in the commoa 
room. Johnson. '^Tbey are in the right, sir; 
there can be no real conversation, no fair oMertion 
of mind amongst them, if the young men are by ;. 
ibr a man who has a character does not choose to 
stake it In their presence." Boswell. '* But, sir, 
may there not be very good conversation without a 
contest for superiority ?" Johnson. *' No anU 
mated conversation, sir ; for it cannot be but one or 
other will come off superior : I do not mean that 
the victor must have the better of the argument, for 
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he may take the weak side ; bat hU anperioritj d. 
parts and knowledge will necessarily appear ; aqi 
he to whom he thus shows himself superior is leu- 
ened in the eyes of the young men. You know U 
was said, ' Alaliem own Scaligero errare quam am 
Clavh rede iapere* In the same manner lake 
Bentley's and Jason de Nores' Comments upw 
Horace, you will admire Bentley more when wrong, 
than Jason when right.'* ' 

.And once, when Johnson was ill, and unable to I 
exert himself as much as usual without fatigue, Mr* 
Burke having been mentioned, he said, ** That fel- 
low calls forth all my powers. Were I to see Bnike 
now it would kill me." So much was he accaston- 
ed to consider conversation as a contest ; and auch. 
was-his notion of Burke as an opponent.' 

The following incident is a proof of this i— One 
evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a consnlti- 
tion of his friends was held at the house of Mr. 
Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton buildings, Cbaih. 
eery lane : among others present were Mr. Borke. 
and Dr. Johnson, who differed in sentiments con- 
cerning the tendency of some part of the defence 
the prisoner was to make. When the meeting was 
over, Mr. Steevens observed, that the question be* 
tween him and his friend had been agitated vnth . 
rather too much warmth. *' It may be so, sir,*' 
replied the doctor, *' for Burke and I should hare 
been of one opinion, if we had had no audience."* 

That the doctor's leading object in oonvenailQa 

* How paiBfkil to reflect, that so great a man oonld bt 
iwayed by the desire of victory when the life of • ftrieod 
wm fteked on the point in diiputel— £tf. 
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ff not truth, will farther appear io the 
specimens of it. 

ni^ !d a stage coach, a gentleman talked 
gainst the Roman-catholics, and the hor- 
• Inquisition. To the utter astonishment 
passengers but Boswell, who knew tliat 
talk upon any side of a question, he de» 
i Inqnisition, and msuntained, that *' false 
honld be checked on its first appearance ; 
ivil power should nnite with the church 
ng thosd who dare attack the established 
lud that such only were punished by the 
1.- 

- passenger was a Dutchman, who spoke 
lerably well; and thinking to recommend 
them by expatiating on the superiority of 
al jurisprudence of this country over that 
d, he inveighed against the barbarity of 
k accused person to the torture, in order 
confession. But Johnson was as ready 
18 for the Inquisition. '^ Why, sir, you 
fijid, understand the law of your own 
To torture, in Holland, is considered as a 
an accused person ; for no man is put to 
e there, unless there is as much evidence 
m as would amount to connction in Eng- 
a accused person aanong you, therefore, 
:hance more to escape punishnient than 
» are tried among ns.'* 
; of trade, Mr. Ferguson, the self-taught 
er, told him of a new-invented machine 
ml without horses : a man who sat in it 
landle, which worked a spring that drove 
.. ** Then, sir," ssdd Johnson, ** wha.t U' 
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gaiued is^ the man has his choice whether he wil/ 
move himself alone, or himself and the machine 
too.'* Dominicetti being mentioned, he wovld 
BOt allow him any merit. " There is nothing U 
all this boasted system. No, sir : medicated batks 
can be no better than warm water; their only 
effect can be that of tepid moisture/' One of tbt 
company took the other side, maintaining that me- 
dicines of various sorts, and some too of most pow^ 
erful effect, are introduced into the homaiiu frame 
by the medium of the pores ; and therefore, when 
warm water is impregnated with salutiferons 9ia\h 
stances, it may produce great effect« as a bath. 
Johnson did not answer it ; but talking for victory, 
and determined to be master of the field, he bad 
recourse to the device which Goldsmith imputed 
to him in the witty words of one of Cibber^s eomift» 
dies: '* There is no arguing with Johnson; f^r 
when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you, down 
with the butt end of it." He turned to the gentto- 
man, ** Well, sir, go to Dominicetti^ and get thy-/ 
self fumigated; but be sure that the steam be di- 
rected to thy head, for tiuit is the peccant part" 
This produced a triumphant roar of laughter from 
the motley assembly of philosophers, printers^Hud 
dependents, male and female. 
' The following is characteristic of the fnriooft 
disputant. When Boswell called upon Dr. Johnspa 
<me morning, he found him highly satisfied with 
bis colloquial prowess the preceding eveiuog* I 
'* Well," said he, " we had good talk." Boswbuu | 
*' Yes, sir ; you tossed and gored several personsb' i 
Talking of a very respectable author, he MM^ } 
€onoua circumstance m his Ufe^ which was^ that he I 
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arried a printer's devil. Reynolds. ** A 
*% devil, sir ! Why, I thought a printer's 
'as a creatnre with a blaclc face and in rags." 
>N. ** Yes, sir; but I suppose be had her 
ished, and put clean clothes oi^ her. (Then 
; Tery serious, and very eamestj ** And 
I not disgrace him ; the woman bad a bot* 
good sense." The word baitom thus intro- 
was so ludicrous when contrasted with bis 
f that most of the company could not forbear 
g and laughing ; though the bishop of Kil- 
ept his countenance with perfect steadiness, 
f Iss Hannah More slyly hid her face behind 

bacif who sat on the same settee with her. 
le could not bear that any expression of his 
excite ridicule, when he did not intend It; 
efore resolved to assume and exercise de- 
lower, glanced sternly around, and called 
a strong tone, *' Where's the merriment?'* 
ollecting himself, and looking awful, to 
lis auditors feel bow he could impose re- 

aiKl as it were searching his mind for a 
ire ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, 
the woman wu/kmdamentalljf sensible:" as 
id said, hear this now, and laugh if yo« 
rhey all sat composed as at a funeral, 
le was capable of arguing justly, and of 
bings in their proper light. He observed 
(lock's poetry, so far as it was descriptive 
e objects, that, ** as its author had the mis- 
to be Uind, we may be absolutely sure, 
i passagerare combinations of what he has 
sred of the works of other writers who 
!^ Hiat foolish -lidiow Spence, has la- 
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boured to explain philosophically how J 
may have done, by meiEms of his own 
what it is impossible he slioald do. The 
at I have given it, is plain. Suppose, I 
man'to be so lame that he is absolutely inc 
move himself, and I find him in a differ 
from that in which I left him ; shall I pi 
self with idle conjectures, that, perhaps, I 
have, by some unknown change, all at one 
efiective ? ' Noj sir, it is clear how be ( 
I' different room : he was carried" 

i : When Boswell was going to Utrecht, 

fKCOmpanied him to Harwich ; where tl 
happened to say, it would be terrible. If '. 
not find a speedy opportunity of retumic 
don, and be confined in so dull a place. 
" Don't, sir, accustom yourself to use big 
little matters. It would not be terrible 
were to be detained some time here." 
j ' What passed at the doctor's interview 

Idng, wiU be found in its proper place i 
of this worlc, under the head Literatur 
^- Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of 

21 « fHends was collected round him to hear 1 

||j of this memorable conversation. Dr. Jo 

ton, in his franlc and lively manner, was 
I in pressing him to mention the particular 

now, sir, this is an interesting matter ; 
m with It." Johnson, with great gooc 
complied. 

[ He told them, ** I found his mi^est 

should tallc, and I made it my business 

j find it does a man good to be tallced to t 

j reign* In the first place, a man cannot I 
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." Here some question interrupted him, 
;h Is to be regretted, as he certainly woald 
I pointed out and illustrated many circum- 
ces of advantage, from being in a situation, 
re the powers of the mind are at once excited 
igorous exertion, and tempered by reverential 

Bring all the time in which Dr. Johnson was 
loyed in relating to the circle at sir Joshua 
lolds's the particulars of what passed between 
king and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained nn^ 
ed upon a sofa at some distance, affecting not to 
In the least in the eager curiosity of the com- 
\ He assigned as a reason for bis gloom and 
ling inattention, that he apprehended JohnsoD 
relinquished his purpose of furnishing him 
I a prologue to his play, with the hopes of 
;h he bad been flattered ; but it was strongly 
ected that he was fretting with chagrin and ' 
' at the singular honour Dr. Johnson had lately 
yed. At length, the frauisness and simplicity 
is natural character prevailed. He sprung from 
sofa, advanced to Johnson, and in a iiind of 
:er, from imagining himself in the situation 
Ch he had just been hearing described, ex- 
ned, " Well, you acquitted yourself in this con«> 
ation better than I should have done; for I 
lid have bowed and stammered through the 
aeofit," 
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No. XVI. 

CHARACTERS. 

BoswELL was first introduced to the acqnjdntance 
of Dr. Johnson at the house of T.Davies, formcriy 
an actor, but then a bookseller, in Rnssel-shtet, 
Govent-garden. In the coarse of the oonveraadoo, 
Johnwn said, addressing himself to Daises, ** What 
do yon thinic of Garriek ? He has refiiiied me an 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he 
knows the house will be full, and that an oitier 
would be worth three shillings." Eager to take 
any opening to get into conversation with him, be 
ventured to say, ** O, sir, I cannot think Mr. 
Oarrick would grudge such a trifle to you." ** Sir," 
Bid4 he, with a stem look, ** I have known David 
Oarrick longer than yon have done : and I know no 
right you have to talk to me on the subject." Bos- 
well subjoins in a note: *' That this was a mo* 
mentary sally against Garriek there can be do 
doubt : for, at Johnson's desire, he had, some yean 
before, given a benefit-night at his theatre to this 
very person, by which she had got two hundred 
Ipounds. Johnson, indeed, upon all other oecasioos, 
when I was in his company, praised the very liberal 
charity of Garriek. I once mentioned to him, ' It 
is observed, sir, that you attack Garriek yonrself, 
bat Mill suffer nobody else to do it.' JobnsoNi 
smiling. * Why, sir, that is trae.' " 
Aoother timei talking of Garriek, he ssud : '* 0e 
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ts the first man lo the world for sprightly con- 
versatioD." 

Of the master of the ceremonies at Bath he once 
Mid : '* Derrick may do very well as long as he can 
oiftrnn his character ; bat the moment bis charac- 
ter gets up with him, it is all oyer." 

It iSy however, bnt just to record, that some years 
nfterwards^ when Boswell reminded him of this 
sarcasm, he said, " Well, but Derrick has now got 
A character that be need not mn away from." 

'Of Goldsmith he observed: *' Dr. Goldsmith ife 
one of the first men we now have as an author, 
md he is a very worthy man too. He has. been 
loofe in his principles, but he is coming right.". 

Again : " Sir, he is so much afraid of being 
unnoticed, that he often talks merely ' lest you 
thoald forget that he is in the company." Bos- 
Well. ** Yes, he stands forward." Johnson. 
" Tme, sir ; but if a man is to stand forward, he 
diould wish to do it not in an awkward posture, 
not in rags, not so as that he shall only be exposed 
to ridicule." Boswell. " For my part I like very 
well to bear honest Goldsmith talk away carelessly." 
Johnson. ''.Why, yes, sir; but he should not like 
to hear himself." 

And another time : " Goldsmith referred every 
thing to vanity; bis virtues and his vices too were 
from that motive. He was not a social man. He 
aever exchanged mind with you." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and 
biographical wrifer, being mentioned, Johnton 
•aid, " Campbell is a man of much knowledge, and 
bag a goo^ share of imagination. His Hermippus 
Redivivvs' is very entertaining, as an account of 
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the Hermetic philosophy, and as furnishiug a ca* 
lious history of the extravagances of the bumtn 
mind. If it were merely imagioary, it would be 
nothing at all. Campbell is not always rigidly cue- 
ful of truth in his conversation; bnt I do-ootte- 
lieve there is any thing of this carelessness in lu3 
books. Campbell is a good man, a pious man. I 
am afraid he has not been in the inside of a ^hnidi 
for many years ; but he never passes a church with- 
out pulling off bis hat. This shows that he hai 
good principles. I used to go pretty often .to 
Campbell's on a Sunday evening, till I began to 
consider, that the shoals of Scotchmen who flocked 
about him might probably say, when any thing of 
mine was well done, * Ay, ay, he has learnt tins of 
Cawmell?*' " 

Boswell expressed a desire to be aciinainted idth 
a lady who had been much tallted of, and univer- 
sally celebrated for extraordinary address and in^ 
nuatiou. Johnson. ** Never believe extraordinary 
characters which you hear of people : depend upon 
it, sir, they are exaggerated. You do not see OM 
man shoot a great deal higher than another.*' Bos- 
well mentioned Mr. Burke. Johnson.'^ Yes ; Burke 
is an extraordinary man. His stream of mind h 
perpetual." Johnson's high estimation oftheta* 
lents of this gentleman was uniform from thdi 
early acquaintance. Sir Joshua Reynolds vdd, thai 
when Mr. Burke was first elected a member of par- 
liament, and sir John Hawkius expressed a woudei 
at his attaining a seat, Johnson replied, ** Now wCj 

• Warton telli« that Johnson uid of him : <' He It the 
fittest author that ever graied the oommon of Utenttuie.'* 
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^nAio know Mr. Borke, know, that he will be one of 
the first men in the country." 
* Of Dr. Taylor of Ashbonme, Johnson said, *' Tay • 
lor is a very sensiUe acute man,, and has a strong 
odnd : he has great activity in some respects ; and 
fet such a sort of indolence, that, if you should put 
a pebble upon his chimney-piece, you would find it 
there, in the same state, a year afterwards." 

Talking of an acquaintance, distinguished for 
koowing an uncommon variety of miscellaneous 
articles both in antiquities and polite literature, he 
observed, '* Yon know, sir, he runs about with 
little weight upon his mind." And talking of an- 
other very ingenious gentleman, who, from the 
warmth of his temper, was at variance with many 
of his acqusuntance, and wished to avoid him, 
beaaid, '' Sir, he leads the life of an outlaw." 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the character of a 
certain nobleman ; that he was one of the strongest - 
minded men that ever lived ; that he would sit in 
company quite sluggish, while there was nothing to 
call forth his intellectual vigour ; but the moment 
thai any important subject was started, for instance, 
liow this country is to be defended against a French 
invasion, he would rouse himself, and show his 
eittraordinary talents with the most powerful abi- 
lity and animation. Johnson. ** Yet this man cut 
Jds own throat. The true strong and sound mind 
Is the mind that can embrace equally great things 
and small. Now I am told the king of Prussia will 
•ay to a servant, * Bring me a bottle of suth a 
wine, which came in such a year ; it lies in such a 
oomer of the cellars.* I would have a man great 
la great things^ and elegant In little things." He 

h2 
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said to Boswell afterwards, when they were by 
themseh'es, " Robertson was. in a mighty rotnaotk 
humour; he talked of one whom he did not know; 
but I downed him with the king of Prussia." Bos- 
well. *' Yes, sir, you threw a bottle at hiahead." 
Au ingenious gentleman was mentioned, concern- 
lug whom both Robertson and Ramsay agreed tliat 
he had a constant firmness of mind ; for after a 
laborious day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, he would sit down with his sisters^ 
and be quite cheerful and good-humoured. Suck 
a disposition, it wa:^ observed, was a happy gift of 
nature. Johnson. " I do not think so; a man has 
from nature a certain portion of mind ; the use be 
makes of it depends upon his own free will. That 
a man has always the same firmness of mind, i do 
not say; because every man feels his midd less 
firm at one timelhau another; but I think a man's 
being in a good or bad humour depends upon Us 
will." ** I, however," Boswell adds, " could not 
help thinking, that a man's humour is often nnoon- 
troUable by his will." 

He thus characterised the duke of Devonshire, 
grandfather of the present representative of that 
very respectable family : " He was not a man of 
'superior abilities, but he was a man strictly faithful 
to his word. If, for instance, he had promised 
you an acorn, and none had grown that year in his 
woods, he would not have contented himself with 
that excuse : he would have sent to Denmark for it: 
80 unconditional was he in keeping his word; so 
high as to the point of honour." This was a 
liberal testimony from the- Tory Johnson to the vir- 
tue of a great Whig nobleman. 
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: ' Johnson gave, in his happy discriminative man- 
Ber, a portrait of the late Mr. Fitzherbert of Derby- 
'shire. " There was no sparkle, no brilliancy id 
Fitdierbert ; bat I never knew a man who was so 
generally acceptable. He made every body quite 
easy, overpowered nobody by the superiority of his 
talents, made no man think worse of himself by 
being his rival, seemed always to listen, did not 
oblige you ia hear much from him, and did not 
Appose what you said. Every body liked him ; 
bat he had no friend, as I understand the word, 
nobody with whom he exchanged intimate thoughts. 
People were willing tQ think well of every thing 
about him. A gentleman was making an affected 
.rftnt, as. many people do, qf great feelings about 
< his dear sou,' who was at school near London ; 
bow anxious he was lest he might be ill, and 
what he would give to see him. * Can't you,' said 
Fitzherbert, ^ take a post-chaise, and go to him ?* 
This, to be sure, finished the affected ipan ; but 
there was not much in it.* However, this was 
circulated as wit for a whole winter, and I believe 
li part of a summer too ; a proof that he was no 

. • Dr. GUbome, physician to his majesty's household, hai 

flven a AiUer account of this story than had reached D^. 
ohnson. The afRected gentleman was the late John Gil- 
bert Cooper, esq. author of a Life of Socrates, and of some 
poems in Dodsley's collection. Mr. Fitzherbert found him 
'0Q« morning apparently in such violent agitation, on ae- 
^ount of the indisposition of his son, as to seem beyond the 
power of comfort. At length, however, he exclaimed, " I'll 
jwrit* an elegy.'* Mr. Fitzherbert being satisfied, by this, 
of the sincerity of his emotions, slyly said, ** Had not you 
t)etter take a post-chaise, and go and s§ib him ?" It was the 
riiralwdness ot the insiBuation which jnadft the «tairi V» 
ctasnlatad. 
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very witty man. He was an iostanee of the truth 
of the ohservatioD, that a man will please more 
upon the whole by negative qualities than by pon- 
tive ; by terer offending, than by giving a great 
deal of delight. In the first place, meir hate more 
fteadily than tliey love : and if I have said some- 
thing to hurt a man once, I shall not get the better 
of this, by saying many things to please him." 

Spesiking of a certain literary friend, he Slid— 
** He is a very pompous puzzling fellow : he lent 
me a letter once that somebody had written to him, 
no matter what it was about ; but he wanted to 
have the letter back, and expressed a mighty valie 
for it ; he hoped it was to be met with again ; be 
would not lose it for a thousand pounds. I laid 
my hand upon it soon afterwards, and gave it him. 
I believe, I said I was very glad to have met with 
it. O, then he did not know that it signified any 
thing. So you see, when the letter was Idst it was 
worth a thousand pounds, and when it was found 
it was not worth a farthing." 

A writer of deserved eminence being mentioned, 
Johnson sfud, '* Why, sir, he is a man of good 
parts, but being originally poor, he has got a love of 
mean company and low jocularity ; a very bad thing, 
sir. To laugh is good, and to talk is good ; but 
you ought no more to think it enough if yon laugh, 
than you are to think it enough if you talk. You 
may laugh in as many ways as you talk ; and surely 
everp way of talking that is practised cannot be 
esteemed." 

" Has not • • • • • • a great deal of wit, sir ?•* 

Johnson. ** I do not think so, sir. He is, indeed^ 
continually attempticg wit, but he fails : and I have 
DO wore pleasure 'm \xean\\% ^ mvii ^xx^v^v^ln^ wit 
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and fiulingy than in seeing a man trying to leap over 
H ditch, and tombling into it." 

He described the father of one of his friends 
ihiis t ** Sir, he was so exuberant a talker at public 
neetingSy that the gentlemen of his county were 
afraid of him. No business could be done for his 
dedaroation." 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of his ac" 
quuhtance, Johnson said, " Sir, he is narrow, not 
90 much from avarice, as from impotence to spend 
bi^ money. He cannot find in his heart to pour out 
a bottle of wine ; but he would not much care if it 
•hoold sour." 

In the evening the rey. Mr. Seward, of Lichfield, 
who was passing through Ashbourne in his way 
home, drank tea there at Dr. Taylor's. Johnson 
described him thus : " Sir, his ambition is to be 
a fine talker ; so he goes to Buxton, and such places, 
where he may find companies to listen to him. 
And, sir, he is a valetudinarian ; one of those who 
are sdways mending themselves. I do not know a 
more disagreeable character than a valetudinarian, 
who thinks he may do any thing that is for his ease, 
and indulges himself in the grossest freedoms : sir^ 
he brings himself to the state of a hog In a sty." 

Talking of some of tlie modern plays, he said 
False Delicacff was totally void of character. He 
praised Goldsmith's Good-natured Man; said it 
was the best comedy that had appeared since The 
Provoked Husband, and that there had not beeUsOf 
late any such character exhibited on the stage as that 
of Croaker. Boswell observed it was the Suspirius 
of his Rambler. He said. Goldsmith had owned he 
bad borrowed it thence. " Sir," continued ba^ 
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" there U bL the {tiSercnce in the world be 
characters of Latare anil charactera of mail 
and there is the difTiTence beiween the chat 
of Fietding and those of Richardson. ChBi 
of mauiiera are rery unlertniuiDg ; but the; 
be underiilood by a more anperficial obgerrel 
characters of uature, where a mna mnit dif 
the rcceimeH uf the human heart." 

He always appeared to esiiinate the cotnpM 
of Bochardson too liighly, and to bare an unn 
able prejudice agaitifl Fielding. In coQi[iaring 
two writers, he nseit ihU expression : " Tt 
as great a difftreucc helwccn them, as betn 
man who knows bow a watch is made, and : 
who can tell the hour hy Itx^kins on the dial-] 
This was a short and liiturative statement 
dlttinctloD belweED drawing characters of i 
nod characters only of manners. " But I ( 
help being of opinion," remarks BoswcU, ' 
the neat watches of Fiehling are as well const 
U the large cloclis of llicliardson, and that hi 
plates are brighter. Fieldiu|f« characters, t 
ibejr do not ex|iand theniselvea to widely iti i 
lattou, are aa just pictures of hDman nature, 
will rentnre to say, have innre ilriliiug Sck 
and nicer loucbes of the pencil ; and thoogb 
son used to quote with apiirohstion a saj 
Hiebardson'B, ' that the virtue! of Fieldiug** 
were tlie vices of a trnly pood man," I will » 
to add, tliut the moral (eudcucy of Fielding 
tings, though it doe« not encourage a strain 
rnrelf posiible lirtne, is ever favourable to 1 
■nd houeaty, aud cherishes the iMnevolept a 
tieiw affectioM. He who it u ^cnd, u Fl 
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yitonld^ake him, is an amiable member of society, 
and may be led ou by more regulated iDStnictors, 
to a higher state of ethical perfection.*' Johnson 
yijoceeded : " Even sir Francis Wronghead is a cha- 
racter of manners, though drawn with great hu- 
mour." He then repeated, very happily, all sii^ 
Francis's credulous account to Manly of his being 
with '' the great man" and securing a place. Bos- 
well asked him, if the Suspidous Husband did not 
furnish a well-drawn character, that of Ranger? 
Johnson. " No,, sir; Ranger is just a rake, iEk 
mere rake, and a lively young fellow, but no cha^ 
racier.** 

" As a curious instance," says' BoswcD, •* how 
little a man knows, or witches to know, his own 
diaracter in the world ; or, rather as a convincing 
proof, that Johnson's roughness was only external,' 
and did not proceed from his heart, I insert the iTol- 
lowing dialogue : — ^Johnson. ' It is wonderful, sir,- 
faow rare a quality good humour is in life : we m6et 
with very few good-humoured men.' I mentioned 
fbnr of our friends, none of whom he would allow 
to be good-humoured : one was acid, another was 
muddy, and to the others he bad objections which 
have escaped me. - Then shaking his head, and 
stretching himself at ease in the coach, and smiling 
with much complacency, 1^ turned to me, and said, 
' I look upon myself as a good-humoured fellow.* 
The epithet fellow, applied to the great lexico-^ 
grapher,' the stately moralist, the masterly critic, 
as if he had been Sam Johnson, a mere pleasant 
companion, was highly diverting; and this light 
no^on of himself struck me with wonder jr I an- 
swered (also smiling), < No, no, sir ; that wlU nof 
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I yon are good-natured, bat not good-lnimoiifB^ 
yon are ira»cible : you have not patience with fbU^ 
and alMurdity. I belieire you would pardon them^ 
If there were time to deprecate your vengeance f 
but punishment follows so quick after senteDce, 
Ihat they cannot escape. 
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TRAVEL. ^ 

BoswBLL being about to travel, says of JohnsoB) 
** He' advised me, when abroad, to be as much as I 
could wfith the professors in the univerdtiet, and 
with the clergy ; for, from their convenui^oD I 
might expect the best accounts of every thing, in 
whatever country I should be, with the additional 
advantage of keeping my learning alive. 

** It will be observ-ed, that when giving me advice 
aa to my travels, Dr. Johuson did not dwdl vpoo 
cities, and palaces, and pictures, and shows, and 
Arcadian scenes. He was of Lord Essex's opinion, 
who advises his kinsman Roger, earl of Rotladd, 
' rather to go a hundred miles to speak with one 
wise man, than five miles to see a fair town.* *' 

At a period long subsequent to this, he tells as, 
" He talked with an uncommon animation of 
veiling into distant countries ; that the mind 
enlarged by it, and that an acquisition of dignity of 
character was derived from it. He expressed a par- 
ticular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the wall 
vf China. I catched it for the moment, and said, I 
naUlybe^ered I should go aud Tst^ \Yi<^ NvaU of China, 
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|iad I not children, of whom it was ipy duty to take 
care. * Sir,' said he, *■ by doing so, you would do 
^hat would be of importance iu raising your chil* 
4reo to eminence. There would be a lustre re- 
flected upon them from your spirit and curiosity* 
They would be at all times regarded as the children 
of a man who had gone to view the wall of China* 
I am serious, sir.* " 

Speaking of Bruce, Boswell says, ^* Johnson told 
me, that he had been in the company of a gentle- 
man whose extraordinaiy travels had been much 
the subject of conversation : but I found he had 
not listened tojiim with that full confidence, with- 
out which there is little satisfaction in the society 
of travellers. I was curious to hear what opinion 
so able a judge as Johnson had formed of his abi- 
Uties, and I asked, if he was not a man of sens^k 
Johnson. * Why, sir, he is not a distinct relater^ 
and I should say, he is. neither abounding nor de- 
ficient in sense. I did not perceive any superiority 
of ncderstauding,' Boswell. ' But will you not 
allow him a nobleness of resolution, in penetrating 
into distant regions V Johnson. * That, sir, is 
not to the present purpose ; we are talking of sense. 
A fightingrcock has a nobleness of resolution.*" 

The following conversation occurred at a tavern^ 
dining with a numerous company. Johnson. ** I 
have been reading Twiss's Travels in Spain, which 
are just come out. They are as good as the first 
book of travels that you will take up. They are as 
good as those of Keysler or Blaiuville ; nay, as Ad- 
dison's, if you except the leasning. Tiiey are not so 
good as Brydone's, but they- are better than Po-t 
cocke's. I have not, indeed, cut the leaves ye^j bat. 
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I have read in them where the pages are open, an 
do not suppose that what is in the pages which i 
dosed is wor^e than what is in the open pages, 
would seein," he added, '< that Addison liad not i 
quired much Italian learning, for we do not find 
introduced into his writings. The on ly instance tl 
I recollect, is his quoting * Stavo benes per « 
meglioy sto qui,* " 

Boswell mentioned Addison's having borrow 
many of his classical remarlcs from Leandro Albe 
Mr. Beauclerli said, <' It was alleged, that he 1 
borrowed also from another Italian author." Joi 
SON. " Why, sir, all who go to look for what i 
dassics have said of Italy, must find the same p 
sages ; and I should thinlc it would be one of 
first things the Italians would do, on the revim 
learning, to collect all that the Roman authors h 
siUd of their country." 

Mr. Thrale had long planned a journey to It 
with his family, in which Dr. Johnson was to 
company, them ; and even after the death of ] 
Tbrale's son, a journey to Italy was stilT in i 
doctor*s thoughts. He said, '* A man who has i 
eenin It aly is always conscious of an inferiori 
from his not having seen what it is expected a n 
should see. llie grand object of travelling is, to 
the shores of the Mediterranean. On those sho 
were the four great empires of the world— the i 
Syrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Rom 
All our religion, almost all our law, almost all < 
arts, almost all that sets us above savages, 1 
come from the shores of the Mediterranea 
General Paoli obHerved, << The Mediterranean wo 
be £L noble subject for a poem.' 
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Bosweli mentioned a scheme which he had of 
making a tour to the Isle of Man, and giving a full 
account of It ; and that Mr. Barke had playfully 
suggested as a motto, 

" The proper study of manlund Is Majn." 

Johnson. ** Sir, you will get more by the book 
than the jannt will cost yon ; so you will have your 
diversion for nothing, and add to yonr reputation.** 
' ' Dr. Johnson observed, "That every body com4 
mended his Journey to the Western Islands, as \i 
were,!n their own way. For instance," said hei 
*' Mr. Jackson (the all-knowing), told me there was 
teore good sense upon trade in it, than he should 
bear In the house of commons in a year, except 
from Burke. - Jones commended the part whkh 
treats of language ; Burke that which describes the 
Iphabitants of mountainous countries." 
' Johnson. ** I liave been reading Thicknes8e*s 
Travels, which, I think, are entertaining." Bos- 
well. ** What, sir, a good book?" JohNson. 
•* Yes, sir, to read once ; 1 do not say you are to 
make a study of it, and digest it : and I believe it to^ 
be a true book in his intention. All travellers gene^ 
rally mean to tell truth ; thopgh Thicknesse observes, 
n^n SmoUet's account of liis alarming a whole town 
in France by firing a blunderbuss, and frightening a 
French nobleman till he made him tie on. his port- 
manteau — that he would be loath to say Smollet had 
told two- lies in one page ; but he had found the 
only town in France where these things could have 
happened. Travellers must be often mistaken : In 
€vefy thin^, except where mensuration can be ap- 
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piled, tbey mar honeacl; difler. There I 
lale, a ttrange torn iu tnvellerii to be dli 
Dofwell expressed some incliDatioQ to 
BcconiiCaC his IVave&iiponlhecontineDt 
for which h« hod a variety of maieriali 
JoHNtON. " 1 do not say, sir, yon may n 
yoDT travels ; but I give yoa my opiuiai 
would lesMD yoarself hy it. What can 
conDtrlex so well haowo as those opoo thl 
of Europe, which yoa have visited i" 
" But 1 can give an entertaining nam 
many iucidents, anecdotes, jeaj iTeipri 
marks, so as to [nake very pleasant readioi 
SON. " Why, air, most modern travellers 
who have pobliihed their travels, have bo 
at : I would not have you added to Ifai 
The world is now not coDteateil to be me 
tained by a traveller's narrative ; they wa 
Munething. Now some of my friends aski 
1 did not give sonic account of my iraveU 
The reason is plain ; intelligent reoden 
more of France than 1-bad. You might 
my IraveU In Franee, and The Clab' n 
liked them ; bnt, upon the whole, thi 
have been more ridlcnle thau good pn 
them." Bosu'ELL. " 1 cannot agree wit 
People would like lo read what you say of 
Suppose a face baa been painted by (ifl 
before, still we loi'e to see it done by Sll 
Johnson. "True, sir; bntSir Josbnaca 
a face, when he bos not time to look on 
WELL. " Sir, a sketch of any sort by hit 
ble. And, sir, lo talk lo you in your 
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g my voice, and shaking my head) yon should 
iven Qs your travels in France. I am ttire I 
hty andihere^i an end on*t," 
97ell said to him, that it was certainly tme, at 
end Dempster had observed in his letter tu 
pon tlie subject, that a great part of what 
1 his Journey to the Western Islands of 
idy had been in his mind before he left 
Q. Johnson. " Why yes, sir, the topics 
and books of travels will be good in propor- 
> What a man has previously in his mind,-' 
owH)g what -to observe, his power of con- 
g one mode of life with another. As the' 
b proverb says, ' He, who would bring home 
altb of the Indies, must carry the wealth of 
lies with him.' So it is in travelling ; a man 
arry knowledge with him, if he would bring 
knowledge.'* Boswbll. " The-proverb> I 
?y sir, means, he must carry a large Steele 
m to trade with." Johnson. " Yes, sir." 
ntlemau having come in who was to go as 
in the ship along with Mr. Banks and Dr. 
er. Dr. Johnson asked what were the names 
ihips destined for the expedition. The gen- 
answered, they were once to be called the 
and the Raleigh, but now they were to be 
he Resolution and the Adventure. Johnsow. 
i better ; for had the Raleigh returned with- 
og round the world, it would have been ridi- 
To give them the names of the Drake and 
leigh, was laying a trap for satire." Bos- 
'VHad not you some desire to go upon this 
ion, sir ?" Johnson. *' Why yes, but I soon 
iside. Sir, there is very little of intellectaal 
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In theconne : besides, I seebnt at a small 
so it was not worth my while to go to 
fly, which I should not have seen fly; f 
svHiDy which I should not have eeeo swim. 
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LAW. 

BoswELL mentioned that a gay friend ha 
him against bdng a lawyer, because he 
excelled by plodding blockheads. JoHNSo^ 
sir, In the formulary and statutary part 
plodding blockhead may excel ; but, in i 
nions and rational part of it, a plodding t 
can never excel/* 

Sir Alexander Macdonald observed to 
think, sir, almost all great lawyers, such a 
have written upon law, have known only 
nothing else." Johnson. ** Why, no, sii 
Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote upon 
yet he knew a great many other things, 
virritten upon other things, Selden too." 
" Very true, sir, and Lord Bacon. But 
Lord Coke a mere lawyer?" Johnson. ' 
am afraid he was ; but he would have tak< 
llTIf you had told him so ; he would liavep: 
you for scandal." Boswelu ** Lord Ma 
not a mere lawyer." Johnson. ** No, si: 
was in Lord Mansfield*H company; but Lo 
field was distinguished at the universitj 
Mansfield, wben he first came to towi 
Ghampigne with the wits, as Prior saya. 
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the frieud of Pope." Sir A. " Barristers, I believe, ; 
are not so abusive now as they were formerly. I j 
£uicy they had less law long ago, and so were obliged 1 
to take to abase, to fill up the time. Now they have I 
such a number of precedents, they have no occasion / 
for abuse." Johnson. ** Nay, sir, they had more \ 
law long ago than they have now. As to precedent0> \ 
to be sure they will increase in course of time ; but j 
the iQore precedents there are, the less occasion | 
is there for law ; that is to say, the less occasion is \ 
there for investigating principles.*' 

Boswell asked him, whether, as a moralist, he did 
not think, that the prac^tice of the law, in some de* 
gree, hurt the fine feeling of honesty. Johnson. 
" Why no, sir, if you act properly. You are not to 
deceive yoUr clients with false representations of 
your opinion : you are not to tell lies to a judge.** 
Boswell. '* But what do you think of supporting 
a cause which you know to be bad ?" Johnson. 
" Sir, you do not know it to be good or bad, till the 
judge determines it. I have said, that you are to 
state facts fairly ; so that your thinking, or what 
yon call knowing, a cause to be bad, must be from 
reasoning, must be from your supposing your argu- 
ments to be weak and inconclusive. But, sir, that 
is not enough. An argument, which does not con- 
lince yourself, may convince the judge to whomyoa 
urge it : and if it does convince him, why, then, 
tir, yon are wrong, and he is right. It is his busi- 
ness to judge ; and you are not to be confident in your 
own opinion, that a cause is bad, but to say all yon 
can for your client, and then hear the judge's 
opinion.*' Boswell. " But, sir, does not afiectin§ 
i warmth when you have no warmth, and appear* 
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iDg to be clearly of one opinion, when yon are in 
reality of another~does not such dissimulation ttoi* 
pair one's honesty ? Is there not some danger, that 
a lawyer may put on the same mask in common life; 
in the intercourse with his friends?" Johnson, 
•• Why, no, sir ; every body knows you are paid for 
affecting warmth for your client ; and it is therefore 
properly no dissimulation, l^lie moment yon come 
from the bar, you resume your usual behatioor. 
Sir, a man will no more carry the artifice of the bar* 
into the common intercourse of society, than a man 
who is paid for tumbling upon his hands will con- 
tinue to tumble when he should walk on his feet." 

- Speaking of the inward iight, to which some me- 
thodists pretended, he* said, ii was a principle ut- 
terly incompatible with social or civil security, " If 
a man," said he, *' pretends to a principle of which 
I can know nothing, nay, not so much as that he 
has it, but only that he pretends to it ; how can I 
tell what that person may be prompted to do ? When 
a person professes to be governed by a written as-- 
certained law, I can then know where to find him." 

Talking of law cases, he said, ** The English re- 
ports, in general, are very poor : only the half of 
what has been said is taken down, and of that half 
much is mistaken ; whereas, in Scotland, the ar- 
guments on each side are deliberately put in writing* 
to be considered by the court. I think, a collectioir' 
of your cases upon subjects of importance, with the 
opinions of the judges upon them^ would be ya- 
Inable." 

Of Mr. Andrew Stuart's Letters to Lord Mansfield, 
on the celebrated Douglas cause, Boswellsaid to him, 
** May it not be doubted, &\t, vtV^vYv^x H be proper 
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to publish letters, arraigning thh ultimate decision 
cf an Important cause by the supreme judicature of 
the nation." Johnson. " No, sir, I do not think 
it was wrong to publish these letters. If they are 
thought to do harm, why not answer them ? But 
they win do no harm : if Mr. Douglas be indeed the 
son of Lady Jane, he cannot be hurt ; if he be not 
her son, and yet has the great estate of the family 
of Douglas, he may well submit to hare a pamphlet 
against him by Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think such a 
puhUcation does good, as it does good to show us the 
possibilities of human life. And, sir, you will not 
say, that the Douglas cause was a cause of easy de- 
cision, when it divided your court as much as it 
<5ould do, fo be determined at all. When your judges 
are seven and seven, the casting vote of the presi- 
dent must be given on one side or other ; no matter 
for my argument on which : one or* the other. m«9t 
be taken ; as when I am to move, there is no matter 
which leg T move first. And then, sir, it was other- 
wise determined here. No, sir, a more dubious de- 
termination of any question cannot be imagined." 

Another time they talked of a book, in which an 
eittin^C judge was arraigned before the bar of the 
public, as having pronounced an unjust decision 
in a great cause. Dr. Johnson maintained, that 
fhfo publication would not give any uneasiness to 
the judge. ** For," said he, ** either he acted ho- 
nestly, Or he meant to do injustice. If he acted 
honestly, his own conciousness will protect him ; if 
he meant to do injustice, he will be glad to see the 
man who attacks him, so much vexed." 

BoBwell and Johnson got into ai\ aYft\AmetiX.,''4Vite- 
tber the Judges \ifho went to India m\^Yv\ ^ViYv \?«<i- 
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prietj engage in trade. Johnson wannly maui- 
tained that they might : *' For why,*^ he. urged, 
'* should not judges get riches^ as well as those who 
f deserve them less ?" Boswell. ** They should have 
sufficient salaries, and have nothing to take off their 
attention from the afiairs of the public/' Johnson. 
*' No judge, sir, can give his whole attention to his 
•office ; and it is very proper he should employ what 
time be has to himself, to his own advantage, is 
the most profitable manner/' Dades enlivened the 
dispute, by making it somewhat dramatic ** Then, 
(dr, he may become an usurer; and when he is 
going to the bench, he may be stopped-^' Your 
lordship cannot go yet : here is a bunch of invoices; 
several ships are about to siul/ " Johnson^ ** Sir, 
you may as well say a judge should not have a house ; 
for they may come and tell him — * your lordship's 
house is ou fire;' and so, instead of minding the 
business of his court, he is to be occupied in getting 
the engine with the greatest speed, Hiere is no 
end of this. Every judge, who has land, tirades fo 
a certain extent in com, or in cattle, and in the 
land itself: undoubtedly, his steward acts for him, 
and so do clerks for a great merchant. A judge 
may be a farmer ; but he is not to geld his own 
pigs. A judge may play at cards for his amusement ; 
but he b not to play at marbles, or chuck farthings, 
in the piazza. No, sir, there is no profession Ho 
which a man gives a very great proportion of his 
time. It is wonderful, when a cateulation is made, 
how little the mind is actually employed in the dis- 
charge of any profession. .No man would be a 
judge, upon the condition of being totally a judge. 
The best employed lawyer has his mind at work but 
for a small proportion of his Ume : a great deal of 
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Bis occupation is merely mechaDical. f once wrote 
6>r a magazine; I made a calculation, that if ( 
should write but a page a day at the same rate, I 
should, in ten years, write niue volumes in folio, of 
^n ordinary size and print.** Boswell. *' Such as 
Carte's History ?** Johnson. " Yes, sir : when a 
man writes from his own mind, he writes very ra- 
pidly : the greatest part* of a writer's time is spent 
in reading, in'prder to write ; a man will turn over 
half a library to make one boolc.** 

Boswell argned warmly against thejudges'ti-ading, 
and mentioned Hale as an instance of -a perfect 
judge, who devoted himself entirely to his office. 
Johnson. " Hale, sir, attended to other things be.- 
sides law: he left a great estate.** Boswell. 
** That was, because what he got accumulated with« 
out any exertion or anxiety on his part.*' 

After talking of the great consequence which a 
man acquired by being employed' in his profession, 
Boswell suggested a doubt of the justice of the gene- 
ral opinion, that it is improper in a lawyer to solicit 
employment ; " for why,'* he urged^ *' should it not be 
equally allowable to solicit that as the means of 
consequence, as it is to solicit votes to be elected a 
ipember of parliament ?*' Mr. Strahan had told him 
that a countryman of his, who had risen to eminence 
la the law, had, when first making his way, soli- 
cited him to get him employed in city causes. 
Johnson. ** Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits ;. 
tHit when once it is certain that a law-sult is to go 
on,' there is nothing wrong in a lawyer's endeavour- 
log that he shall have the benefit, rather than an- 
other." Boswell. " You would not solicit em. 
ployment, sir, if you were a lawyer." Johnson. 
'* No, sir ; but not because I should think U 5!i(v<»\%^ 
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trat because I should disdain it.** This wa» a goof 
4!istiDCtioD, which will be felt by men of just pride* 
He proceeded : " However, I would not have a law- 
yer be wanting to himself in using fair means. I 
would have him inject a little hint now and theo, 
to prevent his being overlooked.** 

Dr. Johnson made a remark, wMch both Mr* 
Macbean and Boswell thought new. It was tkii i 
that '* the law against usury is for the protection of 
^creditors as well as debtors ; for if there were no- 
such check, people would be apt, from the tempta- 
tion of great interest, to lend to desperate penoni^ 
by whom they would lose their money. Accord*, 
in^y, there are instances of ladies being ruhied, by- 
having injudiciously sunk their fortunes for high av* 
nuities, which, after a few years, ceased to be paid. In 
consequence of the mined circumstances of the boF** 
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' Talking of a court-maitial, that wAs sitting' vpott 
a very momentous public occasion, he expremd 
much doubt of an enlightened decision ; and taid^ 
that perhaps there was not a member of it, yAe^kt 
the whole course of his life, had ever spent an faoBT 
by himself in balancing probabilities. 

At a conversation at dinner one day at Mr« Hoole's^ 
Mr. Nichol, the king*s bookseller, and B09«v«il, at* 
tempted to controvert the maxhn, '^ better that tea 
guilty should escape than one inooceot persMt' 
svffer ;"' and were answered by Dr. Johnsov with--* 
gteat power of reasoning and eloquenee. He abif 
showed, that unless civil institutions ensure proteo 
tion tp the innocent, all the confidence wliich 
k\iad should have in them. would belott« 
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PHYSIC. 

When Mr. Beauclerk was ill, Johnson informed 
Bos well that, thongh he was in great pain, it was' 
hoped he was not in danger ; and that he now wished 
to consult Dr. Heberden, to try the effect of a " rtetd- 
Understanding*' 

A physician being mentioned who had loi^t hij^ 
practice, because his whimsically changing his re-* 
Ugidn had niade people distrustful of him, Boswdl 
liiaintained that this was unreasonable, as religion' 
id Unconnected with medical skill. Johnson. ** Sir^ 
it is iiot unreasonable ; for when people see a mail 
absurd in what they understand, they may boncladd^ 
the same of him in what they do not understand. 
If a physician were to take to eating of horse-flesh, 
nobody would employ him ; though one may eat 
horse-flesh, and be a very skilful physician. If a 
man were educated in an absurd religion, his con- 
tinuing to profess it would not hurt him, though his. 
changing iq it Would.*' 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who wad 
known to him and Dr. Johnson, and said, ** I fight' 
many battles for him, as many peoftle in the country' 
dislike him." Johnson. " But you should consider* 
sir, that by every one of your victories he is a loser ; 
for every man of whom yon get the better, will be - 
very angry, and resolve not to employ him ; whereas, 
if people get the better of you in argument abonP- 
him, they'll think, « We'll send for Dr. *•••• never- 

\% ^ ■ 
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thelns.' " This waa an obEcmllon dc 
Id bam an cam re. 

Johusoti niFntioDCd Dr. Barry's Sjstt'. 
" He w*a H man," raid he, " nho hai 
high repulation id Dublin, came orer 
and brought bla tepnlalion with him, I 
great snccesB. hit notioa wn«, lliat pnl 
tioDg death by allritian j and that, %h 
waji to preserre life U lo retard pulaath 
know, that pDliation is itrongeti in I 
thai we increase in growth while it op 
regularcoune; 90 it cannot be the canai 
lion." Soou after lliU, he said aoin 
flattering to Mrs. Thtale, wliich coni 
wishing her long life. " Sir," said B 
Dr.Barry'aSyttein be true, you bavenv 
Nrs. Thrale's Ufe, pethapa, some miiial 
lerating her pDlsBlion." 
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We. fell into a disqnisirioR, whether I 
beantjf Independent of alilitT. General 
tBioed there was not ; Dr. Johnson, thai 
and lie iaitaaced a coffee-rap, which be 
hand, the painting of which was of so. 
the cup moald hold the coffee equally ir 
yet the painting was beautiful. 

The (bllowing eonrersation paaeed bei 
ral eminent men who had been dining u 

I'. " I have becH looking at this fam 
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nifti'hle dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand 
guineas, said to be Alcibiades's dog." 

Johnson. ** His tail then must be docked. That 
was the mark of Alciblades's dog." 

£. '' A thousand guineas I The representation 
of no animal whatever is worth so much. At this 
rate a dog would be better than a living lion." 

Johnson. *< Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, 
but of the skill in forming it^ which is so higlily es- 
timated. Every thing that enlarges the sphere of 
human powers, that shows man he can do what he 
thought he could not do, is valuable. The first man 
who balanced a straw Hpon his nose ; Johnson, who 
rode upon three horses at a time ; in short, all such 
men, deserved the applause of mankind, not on ac* 
coant of the use of what they did, but of the dex- 
terity they exhibited." 

Bosw£LL. " Yet, a misapplication of time and 
assiduity is not to be encouraged. Addison, in one 
of his Si^ectators, commends the judgment of a 
king, who, as a suitable reward to a man that by 
long perseverance had attained to the art of throw- 
ing a barley-corn through the eye of a needle, gave 
him a bushel of barley." 

: Johnson " He must have been a king of Scot^ 
laod^ where barley is scarce.** 

F. ** One of the most antique figures of an aiii^ 
mal ift the boar at Florence." 

Johnson. '' llie first boar that is well made la 
aarbie should b^ preserved as a wonder. When men 
arrive at a facility of making boars well, then the 
workmanship is pot of such value ; but they should 
however be preserved as examples, and as a greater 
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security for the rcbtoratioii of tlie art, ifthould it bi^ 
lost." 

Beingr in company with Gwyn the architect, John- 
son expressed his disapprobation of ornaoieBtal ar- 
chitectnre, such as magnificent colnmns supporting 
a portico, or expensive pilasters supporting merelf 
their own capitals, '* because it coosumes labour- 
disproportionate to its utility." For the Same rea- 
son he satirised statuuy* ** Puatliig," said he^ 
'* consumes labour not disproportionate to its ef* 
feet ; bat a fellow will hack half a year at a block of 
marble to make something in Btone that hardly re- 
sembles a man. The value of statuary U owing to 
its difficalty. You would not value the finest head 
cut upon a carrot." The spirit of the artist rose 
against what he thought a Gothic attack, and he 
made a brisk defence, " What, sir, you willallow wt 
value to beauty in architecture dr iu statuary? 
Why should we allow it theli iu writing ? Why da- 
you take the trouble to give ud so many fine alia-' 
sions, and bright images, and elegant phrases ? Yott 
might convey all your instruction without these or- 
naments." Johnson smiled with complacency, but 
said, *' Why, sir, all these ornaments are useful, be*^ 
canse they obtain an easier reception for truth ; but 
a building is not at all more convenient for being- 
decorated with stiperflnous carved work." 

Talking of Mr. Barry^s exhibition of his pictures^- 
Johnson. '' Whatever the hand may have done, the 
mind has done its part. There is a gnap of mind 
there, vtrhich you find no where else." 

He thought portrait-painting an improper em- 
ployment for a woman. " Public practice of any 
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art,*' he observed, ** and staring in men's faces, is 
very indelicate in a female." 

After having talked slightingly of music, he 
was observed to listen very attentively while Miss 
Thrale played on the harpsichord, and with eager- 
ness he called to her, << Why don't you dash away 
like Bumey i" Dr. Bumey, upon this, said to him, 
*' I believe, sir, we shall make a musician of you 
at last." Johnson, with candid complacency, re- 
plied, '' Sir, I shall be glad to have a new sense 
given to me." 

Boswell spoke of Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, as 
being a very learned man, and, in particular, an 
eminent Grecian. Johnson. ** I am not sure of 
that. His friends give him out as such, but i know 
not who of his friends are able to judge of it." 
Goldsmith. ** He is what is much better : he is a 
worthy humane man." Johnson. " Nay, sir, that 
is not to the purpose of our argument : that will as 
much prove that he can play upon the fiddle as well 
as Giardini, as that he is an eminent Grecian." ' 
Goldsmith. ** The greatest musical performers 
have but small emoluments. Giardini, I am told, 
xloes not get above seven hundred a year." John- 
son. ** That is indeed but little for a man to get, 
who does best that which sa many endeavour to do. 
There is nothing, I think, in which the power of 
firt is shown so much as in playing on the fiddle :^ 
in all other things we can do something at first. 
Any man will forge a bar of iron, if yon give him a 
hammer ; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. A 
man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, 
though a clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and a 
fiddle-stfck, and he can do nothing." 
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PART 11. 

No. I. 

LITERATURE. 

With respect to the prospects held oat to an advetr- 
torer in the career of literatare, a curious anecdote 
was commmiicated by Dr. Johnson himself to Mr. 
John Nichols. Mr. Wilcox the bookseller, on being 
informed by him that his intention was to get his 
livelihood as an author^ eyed his robust frame at- 
tentively, and, with a significant loolc^ said, " You 
had better boy a porter's knot.*' He however added, 
** Wilcox was one of my best friends.*' 

One of his earliest labours was the compilation of 
the debates in parliament, for the Grentleman's Ma- 
gazine, which he did from very slender memoran- 
dums. He told a friend, however, that as soon as 
he found the speeches were thought genuine, he de- 
termined be would write no more of them ; *' for he 
would not be accessory to the propagation of false- 
hood." And such was the tenderness of his con- 
science, that a short time before his death, he ex- 
pressed his regret for his having been the author of 
fictions^ which bad passed for realities* 
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The rapidity with which he coinpr>8cd is a won- 
derfnl circn instance. He has been heard to say, " I 
wrote forty- eight of the printed octaro pages of the 
Life of Savage at a sitting ; but then I sat up all night." 

Id a IcttiM* to the Rev. T. Warton, he mentions 
hid design of writing a Review. Dr. Adaius told 
Boswell, that this scheme of a Bibiiotheque was i 
serious one : for, upon his visiting him one day, be 
found liis parlour floor covered with parcels of fo* 
reign and English literary journals, 'and he told Dr. 
Adams he meant to undertake a Review. Adams. 
" How, sir, can you think of doing it alone ? All 
branches of knowledge must be considered in it. 
Do you know mathematics ? Do you know uatoral 
history?" Johnson. '* Why, sir, I most do as 
well as I can. My chief pnrpose is to give mj 
countrymen a view of what is doing in Hteratore 
upon the continent; and I shall have, in a good 
measure, the choice of my subject ; for I shall select 
such books as I best understand." Adams. ** As 
Dr. Maty has just finished his Bibiiotheque BritW' 
nique, which is a well executed work, giving fo- 
reigners an account of British publications, yoa 
might, with great advantage, assume him as an is- 
sistant." Johnson. « He, the little black dog I Td 
throw him into the Thames." The scheme, hov* 
ever, was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum -books were the 
following hints for his intended Review, or Literarjf 
Journal ; " The Annals of Literature, foreign at 
well as domestic. Imitate Le Clerc — Bayle — Barbey- 
rac ; Infelicity of Journ:ds in England ; works d 
the learned : we cannot take in all. Sometimei 
copy from foreign journalists-— always tell." 
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I 

Having written a preface to Rolt*8 Dictionary of 
Trade and Commerce, in which he displays such a 
clear and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, 
as might lead the reader to think that its author 
had devoted all his life to it — Boswell asked him 
whether he knew much of Rolt» and of his work. 
" Sir," said he, ** I never saw the man, and never 
read the book. The booksellers wanted a preface 
to a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce ; I knew 
very well what such a dictionary should be, aud I 
wrote a preface accordingly.** 

A pension of two hundred pounds a year having 
been given to Sheridan, Johnson, who thought 
slightingly of Sheridan's art, upon hearing it, ex- 
claimed, " What ! have they given him a pension? 
Then it is time for me to give up mine.'* Whether 
this proceeded from a momentary indignation, as if 
it were an atfrout to his exalted merit that a player 
should be rewarded in the same manner with him, 
or was the sudden effect of a fit of peevishness, it 
was unluckily said, and indeed cannot be justified. 
Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted to him, not as a 
player, but as a snflTerer in the cause of government, 
when be was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ire-^ 
land, when parties ran high in 1753 : and it must also 
be allowed that he was a man of literature, and had 
considerably improved the arts of reading and speak- 
ing with distinctness and propriety. 

Johnson afterwards complained, that a man who 
disliked him, repeated his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridao, 
without telling him wliat followed, which was, that 
after a pause, he added, *< However, I am glad that 
he has a pension, for he is a very good man.*' 

Mrs. Sheridan's novel, entitled. Memoirs of Miss 
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Sydney Biddnlph, contains an excellent moral, wbilc 
it inculcates a future state of retribution; and what 
it teaches is impressed upon the mind by a series of 
ai deep distress as can affect hnmauity, in the amia- 
ble and pious heroiue, who goes to 'her grave an- 
relieved, but resigned^ and full of hope of* Hea\eB's 
mere}'.*' Johnson paid her this high complimcot 
upon it : *' I know not, madam, that you have a 
right, upon moral principles, to make your readers 
suffer so much." 

*' People," he remarlced, " may be taken io 
once, \i'ho imagine that an author is greater in 
private life than other men. Uncommon parts re- 
quire uncommon opportunities for their ezertioB." 

Afterwards : " Sir, this book (The ElemenU of 
Criticism, which he had taken up), is a pretty es- 
say, and deserves to be held in some estimatios, 
though much of it is chimerical." 

At this time the controversy concerning the 
pieces published by Mr. James Macphersoo, as 
translations of Ossiau, was at its height. Johnson 
had all along denied their authenticity ; and wbst 
was still more provoking to thdr admirers, main- 
tained that they had no merit. The subject ha- 
ving been introduced by Dr.Fordyce — Dr. Blair, re- 
lying on tlie internal evidence of their antiquity, 
asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought any man 
of a modern age could have written such poems ? 
Johnson replied, ** Yes, sir, many men, many 
women, and many children." Johnson, at. this 
time, did not know that Dr. Blair had Just pub* 
lished a dissertation, not only defending their an- 
thcnticity, but seriously ranking them with the 
poems of Homer and VirgU ; and when he was 
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afterwards iuformed of this circumstancey bQ ex* 
prewed some displeasure at Dr. Fordyce'js haviiig 
suggestodthe topic, and said, '' 1 am not sorry that 
they got thns much for their pains." 

*' The poem of Fingal," he said, ** is a mere ^n- 
comiected rhapsody, a tiresome repetition of the 
tame imaget . In vain shall we look for the lucidw 
wdOf where there is neither end or object, design or 
moral, nee certa recurrU imago** 

He was vdiemeot on the subject of the Ossian 
oontroitersy, observing, " We do not know that 
there are any ancient Erse manuscripts, and we 
have no oiher reason to disbelieve that there are 
men with three heads, but that we do not know 
that there are any such men." He also waa out' 
rageoui upon this supposition^ that MTherson's 
countrymen *' loved Scotland better than truth," 
saying, ** all of them, — ^oay not ally— but droves of 
them, wotild come up, and attest any thing for the 
honour-of Scotland." 

Another time, Ossian being mentioned— Johnson. 
** Supposing the Irish and Erse languages to be the 
9ame, which I do not believe — ^yet, as there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the inhabitants of the Highlands 
and Hebrides ever wrote their native language, it h 
not to be credited that a long poem was preserved 
among them. If we had no evidence of the art of 
writing being practised in one of the counties of 
England, we should not believe that a long poem 
was preserved there^ though in the neighbouring 
counties, where the same language was spoken, the 
Inhabitants could write." Beauclerk. *' The baU 
lad of Liiliburlero was once in the mouths of all the 
people of this ooontry, and U said (o have ba4 a 
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great effect in bringing abont the Revolntioo ; yet, 
I question whether any body can repeat it now; 
which shows how improbable it is that macb poeti7 
should be preserved by tradition/ 

One of the company suggested an internal ob« 
jection to the antiquity of the poetry said to be Os- 
siao's, that we do not find the wolf in it, wfaidi 
must have been the case had it been of that age. 

Johnson informed Boswell that he made the btN 
gun for Goldsmith's Vicar of Waltefield, and the 
price was sixty pounds. *' And sir/* said be, *' a 
sufficient price too, when it was sold ; for then the 
fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, ai it 
afterwards was, by his Traveller ; and the booli- 
sdler had such faint hopes of profit by his bargais, 
that he kept the manuscript by him a long time, 
and did not publish it till after The Traveller bad 
appeared. Then, to be sure, it was acddentally 
worth more money." 

Boswell mentioned the periodical paper called 
The Connoisseur : Johnson said it wanted matter. 
« No doubt," adds the former, << it has not the 
deep thinliing of Johnson's writings ; but, surely, 
it has just views of the surface of life, and a very 
sprightly manner. His opinion of The World was 
not much higher than of the Connoisseur." 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookpeller of Edin- 
burgh, had for some time opened a shop in London, 
and sold his cheap editions of the most popular 
JSnglish books, in defiance of the supposed common- 
law right of literary property, JohuKOu, though he 
concutred in the opinion, which. was afterwards 
sanctioned by a judgment of the house of lords, that 
there was no such right — wa^ at this time very atfr 
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gry, that the hooksellers of London, for whom he 
Ruiforioly professed much regard, should suffer 
from an invasion of what they had ever considered 
to be secure ; and he was loud and violent against 
Mr. Donaldson. ** He is a fellow who takes advan- 
tage of the law to injure his brethren ; for notwith- 
standing that the statute secures only fourteen years 
of exclusive right, it has always been understood by 
the trade, that he who buys the copy-right of a 
book from the author, obtains a perpetual property ; 
and, upon that belief, numberless bargains are made' 
to transfer that property after the expiration of the 
statutory term. Now Donaldson, I say, takes ad- 
vantage here of people who have really an equitable 
title from usage ; and if we consider how few of 
the books, of which they buy the propeity, succeed 
flo well as to bring profit, we should be of opinion, 
that the term of fourteen years is too short; it 
should be sixty years." Dempster. ** Donaldson, 
sir, is anxious for the encouragement of literature. 
He reduces the price of books, so that poor students 
may buy them." Johnson, (laughing) ** Well, sir, 
allowing that to be his motive, he is no betterthan 
Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in order to give 
to the poor." 

It is remarkable, that when the great question 
concerning literary property came to be ultimately 
tried before the supreme tribunal of this' country, 
in consequence of the very spirited exertions t)f 
Mr. Donaldson, Dr. Johnson was zealous against 
a perpetuity; but he thought that the term of the 
eiclusive right of authors should be considerably 
eoUrged. He was then for granting a hundred 
ycm; 

%1 
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Ou another occasioD^ lie thus descanted oo tbe 
subject of literary property : ** There seeius to be io 
aathorK a stronger right of pro])crty tliau that bjr 
occupancy; a metaphysical right, a right as It 
were of creation, which should, from its uature, be 
perpetual; but the consent of nations is against it: 
and indeed reason, and the interest of learning are 
agiuust it ; for were it to be perpetual, no booki 
however useful, could be uuiTersally diffused amongit 
mankind, should the proprietor take it into his h^ 
to restrain its circulation : no book eould hare the 
advantage of being edited with notes, however ne- 
cessary to its elucidation, should the proprietor per- 
\'er8ely oppose it. For the general good of the 
world, therefore, whatever valuable work has once 
been created by an author, and issued out by hiOi 
should be uuderstood as no longer in his power, bnt 
as belonging to the public; at the same time, the 
author is entitled to an adequate reward : this be 
should have by an exclusive right to his work for s 
considerable number of years." 

He said, Dr. Joseph Wai^n was a very agreeable 
man, and his Essay on the Genius and Writhigs 
of Pope, a very pleasing book. Boswdl wondered 
that he delayed so long to give ns the continuatioq 
of it. Johnson. '' Why, sir, I suppose he finds 
himself a little disappointed, in not having been 
able to persuade the world to be of his opinion as 
to Pope." 

Dr. Johnson frequently visited the library at 
Buckingham-house. His migesty having been in- 
fonned of his occasional visits, was pleased to sig- 
nify a desire ihaX Vie a\ko«ii!i\k« xxiiJi'«i\AA.^\« lobn- 
son came next lo Oifi ^>ar«i, Nsxwt&sj^v '^ 
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ct time that Johnson did come, as soon as he was 
rly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat 
tbe fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard 
le round to the apartment where the king was, 
1, in obedience to his ni^esty's commands, meu- 
ned that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. 
B majesty said he was at leisure, and would go to 
D ; upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the can- 
s that stood on the king's table, and lighted his 
ijesty through a suite of rooms, till they came to 
private door into the library, of which his ma- 
ty had the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard 
pped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was .. 
U in a profound study, and whispered him, ** Sir^ 
re is the king.*' Johnson started up, and stood 
U : -his majesty approached him, and at once was 
irteonsly easy. 

His majesty began by observing, that he under- 
)od he came sometimes to the library ; and then, 
mtioning his having heard that the doctor had 
en lately at Oxford, asked him if he was not fond 
going thither. To which Johnson answered, that 
was indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, 
t was likewise glad to come back again. Tbe 
ng then asked him what they were doing at Ox- s 
rd. Johnson answered, he could not much com- 
end their diligence, but that in some respects they 
!rc mended, for they had put their press under 
tter regulations, and were at that time printing 
dybius. He was then asked whether there were 
tter libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He an- 
'ured, he believed the Bodleian wa'^ Vw%<Et ^^^ibl 
fthey bad at Cambridge, at t\\e %am^ xVcofc ^^ 
; '' / hope, whether wc liave uioTe\j«o>B^^ wt xtfjx 
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than they have at Cambridge, we shall make ai goc 
lue of them as they do." Being aslced whether Al 
Souls or Christ-Church library was the largest, L 
answered, " All Souls library is the largeKt we ban 
except the Bodleian."— << Ay," said the king, *' thi 
is the public library." 

His nis^esty inquired if he was then writing an 
thing. He answered, he was not, for he had pretl 
well told the world what he knew, and must doi 
read to acquire more knowledge. The king, as i 
should seem, with a view to urge him to rely on lil 
own stores as an original writer, and to contina 
his lalMurs, then said, '* I do not think you borrow 
much from any body." Johntiou said, |ie thougl 
he had already done his part as a writer. " I shoo^ 
have thought so too,'' said the king, <* if you b; 
not written so well." Johnson obsen-ed to mc op 
this, that ** No man could have paid a handsoD 
compliment, and it was fit for a king to pay. 
was decisive.*' When asked by another frienr 
sir Joshua Reynolds's, whether be made any rep 
this high compliment, he answered, *' No, 
when the king had said it, it was to be so : it 
not for me to bandy civilities with ray sovere 
Perhaps, no man, who had s^nt his whole 1 
courts, could have shown a more nice and < 
fied sense of true politeness, than Johnson ' 
this instance. 

His mayesty having observed to him, that 1 
posed he must have read a great deal, John; 
swered, that he thought more than he rea« 
lie had read a great deal in the early part of I 
but having faliea \uto \\\ Yi^M^xV^^V^Xv^- 
ablc to readmucb,coiQV«*^^vi\Oft.Q'CoKc 
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ince, he saui, he had not read much, compared 
tb Dr. Warburton. Upon which, the king said, 
at he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of sach 
oeral knowledge, that yon could scarce talk with 
in on any subject on which he was notqunlified to 
eak; and that his learning resembled Garrick'a 
ting, in its universality. His majesty then talked 
the controversy between Warburton and Lowth, 
ilch he seemed to hare read, and asked Johnson 
lat he tl>onght of it. Johnson answered, '* War* 
rton has most general, most scholastic learning ; 
rwth is the more correct scholar. I do not know 
lich of them calls names best." The king~was 
»8ed to say he was of the same opinion ; adding. 
You do not think then. Dr. Johnson, that there 
18 much argument in the case ?'' Johnson said^ he 
1 not think there was. * Why, truly," said the king, 
when once it comes to calling names, argument is 
etty well at an end." 

His majesty then asked him what he thought 
Lord Lyttelton's history, which was just pub- 
hed. Johnson said, he thought his style pretty 
od, but that be had blamed Henry the Second 
ther too much. ** Why," said the king, " they 
Idom do these things by halves." " No, sir," an- 
Tred Johnson, « not to kings.'* But, fearing to 
misunderstood, be proceeded to explain himself; 
d immediately subjoined, ** That for those who 
oke worse of kings than they deserved, he could 
id no excuse; but that he could more easily con* 
ife how some might speak better of them than 
ey deserved, without any ill intention \ fot^ ^ 
7gs had much ia their power lo ^Ne>>>as«fcHC^^ 
•» favoured by them- would. itw^\i«oA?i» \t«fa. 
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gratitude, exaggerate their praises; and as this 
proceeded from a good moiire, it was certainly ez- 
cnsable, as far as error cotdd be excnsable." 

The kiug then aslted him what he tbonght of 
Dr. Hill. Johnson answered, that he was an in- 
genious man, but had noreracity; and immediately 
mentioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of 
that writer, that he had seen objects magnified to a 
much greater degree by using three or four micro- 
scopes at a time than by using one. ** Now,'* added 
Johnson, " every one acquainted with microscopes 
kuows, that the more of them he looks throiigli> 
the less the object will appear."* •• Why," replied 
the king, <' this is not only telling an untruth, bat 
telling it clumsily ; for, if that be the case, every 
one who can look through a microscope will be able 
to detect him." 

** I now," said Johnson to his friends, when re- 
lating what had passed, ** began to consider that I 
was depreciating this man in the estimation of his 
sovereign, and thought it was time for me to say 
something that might be more favourable.** He 
added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstand- 
ing, a very curious observer ; and if he would have 
been contented to tell the world no more than he 
knew, he might have been a very considerable man, 
and needed not to have recourse to such mean ex* 
pedieuts to raise his reputation. 
^ The king then talked of literary journals, men- 
tioned particularly the Journal des Savans, and 
asked Johnson if it was well done. Johnson said, 

* In this asset tloQ, 3o\\TV'Mti ^o^ft^'VCy^ ^wiuV^pssawat.^ 
the subject.— i::d. 
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ras formerly very well done ; and gave some ac- 
ut of the persons who began it, and carried it on 
some years ; enlarging, at the same time, on the 
lire and nse of such works. The king then asked 
I if it was well done now. Johnson answered, 
bad no reason to tliink that it was. The king 
u asked him if there were any other literary 
mals published in this kingdom, except the 
nthly and Critical Reviews ; and on being an- 
ted, there was no other, his majesty asked 
cb of them was the best : Johnson answered, 
t the Monthly Review was done with most care, 
Critical upon the best principles ; adding, that 
authors of the Monthly Review were enemies to 

church : this, the king said he was sorry to 
p. 

'he conversation next turned on the Philosoplii- 
Pransactions, when Johnson observed, that they 

now a better method of arranging their mate- 
9 than formerly. " Ay,*' stud the king, " they 
obliged to Dr. Johnson for that ;" for his ma- 
y had heard and remembered the circumstance, 
ob Johnson himself had forgot, 
lis majesty expressed a desire to have the lite- 
r biography of tl^is country ably executed, and 
posed to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson 
lified his readiness to comply with his mi^esty^s 
lea. 

Coring the whole of this interview, Johnson 
ed to his majesty with profound respect, but 
. in bis firm, manly manner, with a sonorous 
e, and never in that subdued tone, which is 
monJy used at the levee, and \u xVt ^t^'wvTk!^ 
I. After the kiDg withdrevr^ 3o\«x«Wi ^wi^^ 
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himself highly pleased with •fais majesty's conver- 
sation and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. 
Baraard, ''Sir, they may talk of the king as they 
will, but he is the finest gentleman I have e?er 
seen." And he afterwards observed to Mr. Laig- 
ton, " Sir, his manners are those of as a fine a gen- 
tleman a^ we may suppose Lonis the Fourteenth, or 
Charles the Second.*' 

Mrs. Montague, a lady distinguished for having 
wi'itten an Essay on Shakspeare, being mentioned : 
— Reynolds. *' I think that Essay does her hononr." 
Johnson. '* Yes, sir, it does her honour, bat it 
would do nobody else honour. I have, indeed, not 
read it all ; but when I take up the end of a web, 
and find it packthread, i do not expect, bylookiog 
farther, to find embroidery. Sir, I will venture to 
say, there is not one sentence of true criticism in 
her book." Gar rick. *' But, sir, surely it shows 
how much Voltaire has mistakeu Shakspeare, 
which nobody else has done." • Johnson. " Sir, 
nobody else has thought it worth while ; and what 
merit is there in that ? You may as well praise a 
school-master for whipping. a boy who has con- 
strued ill. No, sir, there is no real criticism in it; 
none, showing the beauty of thought, as formed on 
the workings of the human heart."* 

Johnson proceeded — ** The Scotchnrau has taken 
the right method in his Elements of Criticism. I 
do not mean that he has taught us any thing ; bat 
he has told ns old things in a new way.** Murpby. 
*' He seems to have read a great deal of French 

♦ As an answeT,howevetk\oNo\\a2a*,^^5taaMs».iBB«s%^^^ 
Ch« merit of bclDg couc\>mNe ad hominwn* 
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cism, and wants to make it his own ; as if he 
been for years anatomising the heart of man, 
peeping into every cranny of it." Goldsmith. 
is easier to write that book than td i'ead it." 
N80N. ** We have an example of tme criticism 
Surke's Essay on the Sublime and Beantifol; 
Jf I recollect, there is also Da Bos ; and Bon- 
rSy who shows all beauty to depend on truth, 
re is no great merit in telling how many plays 
i ghosts in them, and how this ghost is better 
1 that. You must show how terror is impressed 
be human heart. — In the description of night in 
beth, the beetle and the bat detract from the 
;ral idea of darkness, — inspissated gloom,** 
ihnson spoke unfavonrably of a certain pretty 
minous author, saying, " He used to write 
nymous books, and then other books commend- 
those books, in which there was something of 
ality.*' 

[e said, '* I am vei7 nnwilling to read the mann- 
pts of authors, and give them my opinion. If 
authors who apply- to me have money, I bid 
n boldly print without a name; if they have 
tten in order to get money, I tell them to go to 
booksellers, and make the best bargain they 
.*• BoswELL. " But, sir, if a bookseller shouJd 
ig you a manuscript to look at ?'' Johnson. 
iThy, sir, I would desire the bookseller to take it 

[e talked with approbation of an intended edi- 
I of the S|»ectator, with notes ; two volumes of 
ch had been prepared by a gentlemw\ ^wAtkWox 
he literary world, and the ma.let\«X» niVxOev \kfe 
coJJecttd for the remainder \i«d \k««c^ xx^\k«X«t< 
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red to another band. He observed, thai 
which xlescribe manners, require notes 
seveuty years, or less; and told us, he 
municated all he knew that could throw 
the S|)ectator. He said, Addison had m 
Andrew Freeport a true Whig, arguing 
Ting charity to beggars, and throwing 
snch ungracious seutiments ; but thi 
thought better, and luaile amends by m 
found an hospital for decayed farmers, 
for the volume of the Spectator, in whi( 
count is coutaioed, and read it aloud t 
pany: he read so well, that every thin 
additional weight and gr^ce from bis utt 

" What an expense, sir," said Boswi 
*' do yon put us to, in buying books to 
have written prefaces or dedications !" 
'* Why I have dedicated to the royal 
round ; that is to say, to the last genera 
royal family." Goldsmith. " And, pe 
not one sentence of wit in a whole d 
Johnson. •* Perhaps not, sir." Boswbi 
then is the reason for applying to a part 
sou to do that which any one may do 
Johnson. " Why, sir, one man has gre 
ness at doing it than another." 

Mr. Andrew Stuart's elegant and plai 
ters to lord Mansfield, a copy of whicli 
sent by the author to Dr. Johnson, were i 
Johnson. « They have not answered 
they have not been talked of; I have b 
of them. 11)18 IS owing to their not I 
people seldom read a book which is givei 
Aod lew are given. The way to spread a 
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at a low price : no man will send to Iray a 
tliat costs even sixpence, without an intention 
d it." 

i character of Mallet having been introduced, 
token of slightingly by Goldsmith : Johnsom. 
y, sir, Mallet had talents enough to keep hit 
J reputation alive as long as he himself lived ; 
lat, let me tell yon, is a good deal. Goldsmith. 
; I cannot agree that it was so : his literary 
ation was dead long before his natnral death, 
alder an author's literary reputation to be . 
)Dly while his name will insure a good price 
t copy from the booksellers. I will get you 
ohnson) a hundred guineas for any thing 
nrer that you shall write, if you put your name 

•aking of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Ck>m- 
3 Dr. Johnson wrote the preface. Johnson. 
1 Gardner the bookseller employed Rolt and 
t to write a monthly miscellany, called The 
sraal Visitor. There was a formal written 
act, which Allen the printer saw. They were 
i to write nothing else ; they were to have, I 
, a third of the promts of his sixpenny pam- 
; and the contract was for ninety- nine years, 
h I had thought of giving this to Thurlow, in 
ause about literary property : what an excel- 
nstance would it have been of the oppression 
ooksellers towards poor authors !" (smiling) 
*8, zealous for the honour of the trade, said, 
ner was not properly a bookseller. Johnson. 
tjff sir ; he certainly was a bookseller : he had 
d bis time regularly, was a member of the sta- 
ll' ooBipany> kept a shop in .the face of man* 
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kiody purchased copy-right, and was i 
sir, in every tHmse. I wrote for some 
the UniTersal Visitor, for poor Smart, ^ 
mad; not then knowing the terms oi 
was engaged to write, and thinking I 
him good. I hoped his wits wonld soo 
him : mine returned to me, and I wrott 
^'ersal Visitor no longer." 

Johnson nohly said, when Boswell ta 
of the feeble, though shrill outcry, tha 
raised against his Lives of the Poets, '* 
sidered myself as eutmsted with a cert 
of troth. I have given my opinion sii 
them show where they think me wrong 

Boswell censured some Indicrous fa 
legues between two coach horses, and 
stuff, which Baretti had lately published 
joined with Boswell, and said, '* Nothi 
do long : Tristram Shandy did not last. 

Boswell mentioned Dr. Adam Smitl 

the Wealth of Nations, which was just 

and that sir John Pritigle had observed 1 

Dr. Smith, who had never been in trad« 

be expected to write well on that subjec 

than a lawyer upon physic. Johnso 

mistaken, sir : a man who has never hi 

in trade himself may undoubtedly writi 

trade ; and there is nothing which req 

to he illustrated by philosophy, than trai 

^! to mere wealth, that is to say, money, 

that one nation or one individual cam 

its store but by mukxti^ «\\oiV\«r ^^oorer 

procures what V* moro v«X\«^Aft» V^,* x 

of the pecuUai advajcaats^ oit ^^««« 
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uit seldom thinks but of bis own particn- 

. To write a good book upon it, a man 

e extensive riews. It is not necessary to 

tCtised, to write well npou a subject." 

.. ** Law is a subject, on which no man 

te well without practice." Johnson. 

.ir, in England, where so much money is 

by the practice of the law, most of our 

ipon it have been in practice ; though 

le had not been much in practice when he 

^fais Commentaries ; but upon the conti- 

great writers on law have not all been in 

Grotius indeed was ; but Puffendorf was 

lamaqui was not." 



No. II. 
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Johnson published a pamphlet, entitled 
laneous Observations on the Tragedy of 
, with Remarks on sirT. H.'s (sir Thomas 
}) Edition of Shakspeare ;" to which he 
roposals for a new edition of that poet» 
ipblet was highly esteemed, and was for- 
noogh to obtain the approbation even of 
rdlions Warburtou himself, who, in the 
) his Shakspeare, published two years after- 
ins mentioned it : << As to all those things 
ive been published under the titles of Es- 
narks. Observations, &c. on SVk«k%'^'u«^N& 
pt some Critical Notes on MacWY^, ^'^^o^ 
Deaof a projected edition, wai^ n^xWxk^^ 
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as appears, by a man of parts and genius, the lert 
are abflolotely below a serioas notice.*' 

Of this flattering distinction shown to him by 
Warbnrton, a very grateful remembrance was ever 
entertained by Johnson, who said, " He pnM 
me at a time when prsuse was of valae to me* - 

The year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch wIkb 
Johnson's ardaons worlc, his Dictionary of ths 
English Language, was announced to the world 
by the publication of its Plan or Prospectus. The 
boolcsellers who contracted with Johnsqp, sin^ 
and unaided, for the execution of a work, which, 
in other countries, has not been eflected but by the 
oo-operating exertions of many, were Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, 
the two Messieurs Longman, and the two Messieon 
Knapton. The price stipulated was fifteen hundred 
guineas. 

The Plan was addressed to Philip Dormer, 
earl of Chesterfield, then one of his majesty's 
principal secretaries of state — a nobleman who wv 
iwery ambitious of literary distinction, and w1u>, 
npoA being informed of the design, haid ezprened 
himself in terms vei7 favourable to its suoceM. 
There is, perhaps, in every thing of any conseqaenoe, 
a secret history, which it would be amusing to 
know, could we have it authentically eommuBi- 
oated. Johnson told Boswell, " Sir, the way hi 
which the plan of my Dictionary came to be In- 
scribed to lonl Chesterfield, was this : I had neg« 
kcted to write it by the time appointed ; Dodslej 
suggested a desire to have it addressed to lore 
Chesterfield ; I laid hold of this as a pretext fm 
delay, that ii img\kl\)e\»«\.Xft.t ^nfc^^adkt Dodsle; 
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its desire. I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, 
' if any good comes of my addressing to lord 
Brteldy it will be ascribed to deep policy, 
, in faet, it was only a casual excuse for laad* 

Taylor told Boswell, that Johnson sent hb 

him in roanoscript, for his pemsal ; and that 
it was lying upon his table, Mr. William 

ihead happened to pay him a visit, and being 

1 ity was highly pleased with sncb parts of it 
bad time to read, and begged to talce it home 
him, which he was allowed to do ; that from 
t got into the hands of a noble lord, who car- 
t to lom Chesterfield. When Taylor observed 
Jiis might be an advantage, Johnson replied, 
t sir^it would have come out with more bloom, 
liad not been seen before by any body." 

. Adams found him one day busy at his Die* 
ry, when the following. dialogue ensued: — 
It. ** This is a great work, sir : how are yon 
i «U the etymologies ?" Johnsons. " Why, 
ere is a shelf vAth Junius, and Siiinner, and 
a S and there is a Welsh gentleman who has 
•htfd a collection of Welsh proverbs, who will 
with the Welsh." Adams. *' But, sir, 
you- do this in three years ?** Johnson. 
f I have no doubt that I can do it in three 
/* Adams. ** But the French Aoademy, 
k consists of forty members, tool: forty years 
npDe their Dictionary." Johnson. ** Sir, 
It is I 4his is the proportion : let me see-— 
times forty is sixteen hundred : as three to 
m hundred, so is the proportion of an English* 
t» aPkrenohmuu" With so much ease and plea<- 
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santry could he talk of that prodigious labour whicl 
he had nodcrtakeii to execute. 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of publi< 
cation, lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flat- 
tered himself with expectations that Johnson wonk 
dedicate the work to him, attempted, in a conrtf] 
manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with the 
the sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the ooki 
indifference with which he had treated its learned 
author ; and farther attempted to conciliate him, Iq 
writing two papers in The World, in recommendfr- 
tion of the work ; and it must be confessed, tbsl 
they contain some studied compliments, so findll 
turned, that, if there had been no previous ofieoce^ 
it is probable Johnson would have been highly de- 
lighted. Praise, in general, was pleasing to hini ; 
but, by praise from a man of rank and elegant ac- 
eomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Joboior 
who thought that ** all was false and hollow," d 
spised the honeyed words, and was even indigai 
that lord Chesterfield should, for a moment, is 
gine that he could be the dupe of such an artif 
His expression to Boswell concerning lord Chet 
field, upon this occasion, was, *' Sir, after nn 
great professions, lie had, for many years, take 
notice of me ; but when my Dictionary was co 
out, he fell a scribbliug in The World abor 
upon which, I wrote him a letter, expressed ' 
terms, but such as might show him that I d 
mind what he said or wrote, and that I hs 
with him." 

Dr. Johnson appeared to have had a rear 
delicacy with respect to the circulation of 
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ter ; for Dr. DoQglas, bishop of Salisbury, informed 
Boswell, that, having many years ago pressed him to 
be allowed to read it to the second, lord Hardwickej 
who was very desirous to hear it (promising, at tb^ 
same time, that no copy of it should be taken) 3 
Johnson seemed much pleased, that it had attracted 
the attention of a nobleman of such a respectable 
^character ; but, after pausing some time, declined 
to comply with the request ; saying, with a smile, 
** No, sir, I have hurt the dog too much already ;'* 
or words to this purpose. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and sug> 
flieSted, that his not being admitted when he called 
on him, to which Johnson had alluded in his letter, 
was probably not to be imputed to lord Chesterfield ; 
for his lordship had declared to Dodsley, that '' h^ 
would have turned off the best servant he ever had , 
if he had known that he denied him to a man who 
would have been always more than welcome ;*' and 
in confirmation of this, he insisted on lord Ches- 
terfield's general affability and easiness of access, 
especially to literary men. Johnson. " Sir, that is 
not lord Chesterfield ; he is the proudest man this 
day existing.*' Aqams. '' No, there is one person; 
at least, as proud ; I think, by your own account, 
you are the prouder man of the two." Johnson. 
•• But mine was defensive pride.** This, as Dr. 
Adams well observed, was one of those happy turns, 
lor which he was so remarkably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed his opinion 
of lord Chesterfield, did not refrain from express^ 
iDg himself concerning that nobleman with pointed 
freedom : ** This maa," said he, <^ I thought had 
been a lord among wits, but 1 find he is only a 

VOL. II. c 
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wit among lords !" And ittea hit ietten to bii 
natural ion were pabliibed, he observed, ^^th<f 
teach the morals of a whore, aad the maBBesi of « 
dancing-master.*' 

In 1776, Bosweli showed him as a cnriositf wbicb 
he had discofered, his Translation of Lobo's Accoost 
of Al^ssixua, which sir John Priagle had lent, it 
being then little Icnown as one of his woriu. He 
sidd, " Talce no notice of U/' or, << don't talk of U." 
He seemed to think it beneath him, tfaonj{h done at 
six and twenty. Bosweli said to him, " Yoar st]de» 
sir, is much improred since you translated tt^** 
He answered, with a sort of triumphant smile, "Sit, 
I hope it is." 

Mr. afterwards Dr, Barney, daring a nslt to tk 
capital, had an intendew with him in Gongb-sqaarei 
where he dined and drank tea with him, and ars^ 
introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. WiUianu. 
After dinner. Dr. Johnson proposed to Mr, Boroey 
to go np with him into his garret, which being ac- 
cepted, he there found five or six Gi-eek folios, s 
d^ writing-desk, and a chair and a half. Johnson, 
giving to his guest the entire seat, tottered himaeU 
OD one with only three legs and one arm. Here he 
gave Mr. Barney Mrs. Williams's history, aad 
showed him some volumes of his Shakspeare sl^ 
ready printed, to prove that he was in earnest. Upos 
Mr. Barney's opening the first volume, at the Mef- 
diant of Venice, he observed to him, that he seemed 
to be more severe on Warburton than Theobald. 
Johnson. *' O poor Tib ! he was ready knocked 
down to my hands ; Warburton stands between me 
and b^no." Burney. " But, sir, yoa'U liare War- 
barton upon yonr bones, won't ypn ?*' Johnsoii. 
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\ sir^ be'll not come ont ; he'U only growi in 
len." BuRNRY. " But you think, sir, that War- 
Mi is a superior critic to Theobald ?" iomtiov, 

sir, he'd make two and fifty Hieohalds, cot 
slices! The worst of Warburton is, that he 
I rage for saying something, when there's no- 
l to be said.*' Burney. ** Have yon seen tbtf 
Y which Warburton has written in answer to a 
ihiet, addressed To the most impudent Man 
?- Johnson. " No, sir." Burney. " It is 
Med to be written by Mallet." The contio- 
8t this time raged between the friends of Pope 
)olingbroke { and Warburton and Mallet wen 
leaders of the several parties. Mr. Bnrney 
1 him then if he had seen Warbnrtoa's book 
St Bolingbroke's Philosophy ? Johnson. ** No, 
': have never read Bolingbroke's impiety, and 
fore am not interested about its confutatioiL'* 
Thomas Robinson sitting with Johnson, said, 
tbe king of Prussia valued himself upon three 
8 ;*-upon being a hero, a musidan, and an an- 

Johnson. ** Pretty weU, sir, for one man. 
his being an author, I have not looked at Us 
f I but his prose is poor stuff ; he writes just 
« anay suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, who 
sen bis amanuensis. He has such parts as the 
might have, and about as much of the colonr- 
'tbe style as might be got by transcribing his 
I.** When Boswell was at l^emey, he repeated 
o Voltaire, in order to reoooeilfi him soni6- 
to Johnson, whom he, in affecting the English 
of expression, had prerioosiydiaracteria^ as 
nperstitlouf dog;" but after hearing snc& « 
sn 00 Fiederfck the Qieat, iritk wton ha VPS 
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then on bad terms, he exclaimed, " An honest 

fcuow r 

Upon this contemptnons animadversion on the 
king of Prussia, Boswell observed to Johnson, " It 
would seem then, sir, that much less parts are ne- 
cessary to make a king, than to make an author ; 
for the king of Prussia is confessedly the greatest 
king now in Europe, yet you think he makes a very 
poor figure as au author.** 

Of the celebrated dean of St. Patrick's, Johnson 
said, " Swift has a higher reputation than he de- 
serves. His excellence is strong sense ; for his 
humour, though very well, is not remarkably good. 
' I doubt whether the Tale of a Tub be his; for 
he never owned it, and it is much above his asoal 
manner.** 

Another time. Swift having been mentioned, John- 
son, as usual, treated him with little respect as an 
author. Some of the company endeavoured to sup- 
port the dean by various arguments; one, in partkm- 
lar, praised his Conduct of the Allies. Johnson. 
*' Sir, his Conduct of the Allies is a performance 
of very little ability.** Dr. Douglas. " Surely, sir, 
you must allow it has strong facts." Johnson. 
'* Why yes, sir ; but what is that to the merit of 
thie composition ? In the Sessions-paper of the Old 
Bailey there are strong facts : house-breaking is a 
strong fact ; robbery is a strong fact ; and murder is 
a mighty strong fact : but, is great praise due to the 
historian of those strong facts ? No, sir ; Swift has 
told what he had to tell distinctly enough, but that 
is all. He had to count ten, and he has counted it 
right.*' — ^Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by act- 
ing as ao in/ormer, had been the occasion' of liis 
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IkiDg somewhat too harshly to his frieud Dr. 
ircy, for which probably, when the first ebullition 
IS over, he felt some compuuction — he took an op- 
ftnnity to give him a hit ; so added, with a pre- 
ratory laagh, *' Why, sir, Tom Davies might have 
ritten the Ck>Ddact of the Allies." Poor Tom 
ling suddenly dragged into ludicrous notice in 
esence of the Scottish doctors, to whom he was. 
nbitious of appearing to advantage, was grievously 
ortified. Nor did hts punishment rest here ; for, 
)on subsequent occasions, whenever he, *' states- 
au all o'er," as'^umed a strutting importance, Bo8« 
ell used to hail him — " The author of the Conduct 
the Mies:' 

Johnson, in high spirits one evening at the club^ 
tacked Swift, as he used to do upon all occasions* 
The Tale of a Tub is so much superior to his 
;her writings, that one can hardly believe he was 
ic author of it ; there is in it such a vigour of 
ind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature^ 
id art, and life." Boswell wondered to hear himr 
ly of Gulliver's Travels, ** When once you have 
lought of big men and little men, it is very easy to 
> all the rest." He endeavoured to make a stand 
t Swift, and tried to rouse those who were much 
ore able to defend him, but in vain. Johnson, at 
Bt, of his own accord, allowed very great merit to 
le inventory of articles found in the pocket-of ^' the 
[ao Mountain," particularly the description of his 
atch, which it was conjectured was his god, as he 
uisnlted it upon all occasions. He observed, that 
Swift put his name to but two things (after he 
id a name to put). The Plan for the Improvemeot 



of the Engrisli l&ngnage, find tkcf last Dutpleff 
Lcteer.* 

Joltnson laaglted Iieartiljr wbtfn Bostirefl ikieir- 
tiooed to him a sayhig of his concerning Mr. Tlio- 
nttfl dhendaif, wftich Foote took a wicked f feasnre 
to circnlate. •* Why, sir, Sherry r» Ml ; natn- 
rally dtrll : btrt it must have taken him a great ^eal 
bf pains to hecocfie what we now see him : stich an 
excess of stupidity, sir, is not In nature ; 80 I al- 
lowed him an his own merit." 

He now added, '* Sheridan cafinot bear me. 1 
btfog his declamation to a point : I ask hitti a (rfain 
qnestlicm, * What do yon mean to teach ?' Beside, 
dr, what inflaence can Mr. Sheridan hare npon the 
kn^age of this great country, by Ms narrow exer- 
ttoM f Sir, it is bnmrnga fiarthing candle at Dorer, 
to- show light at Caktis.** 

Tialking of a barrister, who had a bad ntteranoe, 
Mmeoae, to ronse Johnson, wickedly said, that be 
was nnfortnnate in not baring been tanghit oratory 
ftjf Sheridan. Johnson. ** Nay, sir, if he had been 
tntght by Sheridan, he would have cleared the 
tOom.** Oarrtck. ** Sheridair has too mncfa Tanity 
to be a good man." We shall now see Johnson's 
mo9to( defending a man ; taking him inta bis own 
bandr, and discrimfnating. Johnson. '^ No, Sir ; 
t h ere is, to be sure, in Sheridan, something' to re- 
ptebend, and every thing to laugh at ; but, sir, he 
n not a bad man. No, sir; were mankind to be 
dMded into good and bad, he would stand considera- 
bly' wHhin the ranks of good r and, sir, it must be 
sfiowed that Sheridan excels in plain declamatioD^ 
tlR>Hgb he eaft ezhibh no character.*' 
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Of this geotlemati, (m a i9iibE(e<}aeiit oecaslon, he 
remarked, ** that b^ nekher wanted parts Dor Hterft- 
tore ; but bis Taaity and Qnlxotism ohscnrcfd htsr 
nerits.** 

Boswdl expressed his opinion of his friend Der- 
ilcky as but a poor writer. Johnson. *' To be 
dare, sir, he is ; but you are to consider, that hifp 
being a literary man has got for him all that he ha§ ; 
it has made him king of Bath. Sir, he has nothing 
to say for himself but that he is a writer ; had he 
not been a writer, he mast have been sweeping tlie 
crossings in the streets, and asking halfpence from 
every body that passed." 

** In justice, howerer, to the memory of Mr. 
Derrick," adds Boswell, " who was my first tutor hi 
the ways of London, and showed me the town in all 
its variety of departments, both literary and sport* 
ive, the particulars of which Dr. Johnson advised 
me to put into writing—- it is proper to mention what 
Johnson, at a subsequent period, said of him, both 
as a writer and an editor : ^ Sir, I have often said, 
that if Derrick's letters had been wntten by one of a 
more established name, they would have been thought 
very pretty letters.* And, * I sent Derrick to Pryden's 
relations, to gather materials for his life ; and I be- 
lieve .h6 got all that I myself should have got.' " 

Johnson said once to Boswell, *' Sir, I honour 
Derrick for his presence of mind. One night, when 
Floyd, another poor author, was wandering about 
the streets in the night, he found Derrick fast 
asleep upon a bulk. Upon being suddenly waked. 
Derrick started up : ' My dear Floyd, I am sorry to, 
see you in this destitute state ; will you go home 
with me to my lodgings ?*** - 
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One evening, when some of Dr. Kenrick's works 
were mentioned, Qoldsmith said he had never heard 
of them ; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, " Sir, 
he is one of the many who have made themseifeq 
public, without making themselves known." 

Of Guthrie, he said, '' Sir, he is a man of parts. 
He has no great regular fund of knowledge ; but, by 
reading so long, and writing so long, he no doubt 
has picked up a good deal." 

He praised Signor Buretti. '' His account of Italy 
is a very entertaining book ; and, sir, I know no 
man who carries his head higher in conversation 
than Baretti. There are strong powers in his mindi 
He has not, indeed, many hooks ; but with what 
hooks he has, he grapples very forcibly." 

Lord Lytteltou's Dialogues he deemed a nugatory 
performance. <' That man," said he, ** sat down 
to write a book, to tell the world what the world 
had all his life been telling him." 

S{)eaking of Boethius, who was the favourite writer 
of the middle ages, he said it was very surprising, 
'* that upon such a subject, and in such a situa- 
tion, he should be magis philosophut quam ChriHU 
anus" 

Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great 
respect ; said, he was ready for any dirty job ; that 
he had written against Byng at the instigation of 
the ministry, and was equally ready to write for 
him, provided he found his account in it. 

Of Dr. Kennicoit's CoUatSons, he observed, that, 
though the text should not be much mended thereby, 
yet it was no small advantage to know that we had 
as good a text as the most consummate industry aud 
diligence could procure. 
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' Speaking' of the old earl of Cork and Orreiy, he 
said, *' that man- spent his life in catching at an 
object [literary eminence], which he had not power 
tograsiy." 

Of Burke he said, '' It was commonly observed, 
he spoke, too often in parliament ; but nobody could 
aay he did not speak well, though too frequently^ and 
too familiarly." . 

Talking of Tacitus, Boswell hazarded an opinion, 
that with all his merit for penetration, shrewdness 
of judgment, and terseness of expression, he was 
too, compact, too much broken into hints, as i\ 
were, and therefore too difficult to be understood. 
Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opinion. " Tacitus, 
sir, seems to me rather to have made notes for an 
historical work, than to have written a hiistory." * , 

He said, " Burnet's History of his own Times is 
very entertaining : the style, indeed, is- mere chit- 
chat. I do not believe that Burnet intentionally 
lied ; but he was so much prejudiced, that he took 
DO pains to find out the truth. He was like a mad 
who resolves to regulate his time by a certain 
wa^h, but will not inquire, whether the watch is 
right or not." 

Goldsmith being mentioned — Johnson. ** It is. 
amazing how little Goldsmith knows : he seldom 
comes where he is not more ignorant than any one 
dse." Sir Joshua Reynolds. ** Yet, there is no 
Qian whose company is more liked." Johnson. 
" To be sore, sir, when people find a man of the 

• Lord Monboddo, whom, on account of his roemhlinif 
Di^. Johnson in some perticiilars, Foote calUd sn CJiaeTir 
sdiAoaOiCliim, hit iaad« the Mine zcsnark. 

C2 
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■lost distiBgnifilietl abtUtieftas n wriler, ^bdHafciWr 
ndiUe he is with them, it invBt b»li!|^I)|^ gn3&§fia§ 
tcf them. What GoldsmUii comleally 8ajr» of M«* 
lelf, is very true — ^he always gets the hetter ^vHm»1m 
argues aloae ; meaoiog, that be is asasttr of a ani^ 
in his study, and cm write well u{Km it ; bufr wImd 
lie con>e»ioto conipany,1ie grow«conAi6ed,and unaliie 
to talk. Take him as a poet, his Trftvelkr is » very 
fine performance; ay, audso i»hi» DestrtedVU- 
]age, were it not sometimes^ too oinch the eoiio of 
Mb Traveller. Whether^ indeed, we take him as s 
poet, as a comic writer, or as aa historian -^ke 
smads in the first daas." Boswbll. ** Ad histo* 
vian ! my dear sir, you will surely not rank Ui 
compllatiott of the Roman history urith the works 
of other historians of thi» age }** Johnson. ** Why, 
who are before him?" Boswbll. *' Hume,— 
Kohertson,-^Lord Lyttdton." Johnson. (Hi»an- 
tipathy to the Scotch beginning to rise.) ** I have 
not read Hume ; but^ doubtless. Goldsmith's Ui»» 
tory is better than the «erftf(^« of Robertson, or tbe 
l^eryofDalrymple." Boswell. ** Will yen not 
admit the superiority of Robertson, in whose his- 
tory we find such penetration — such painting?" 
Johnson. '^ Sir, you must consider how that peae- 
tratlott and that painting are employed ; it ia not 
history, it is imaginatioir. He who describes what 
he never saw, draws ftwn fancy. Robertson paints 
mitids, as-sir Joshua p^utsfocesin a history -pisoe; 
he imagines an heroic coniiftenance. You musMsok 
upon Robertson's work as romance, and try it by 
thf^staiulard : history it is not. Besides, sic»itis 
tiMcgxeal sBKdleiiGe of.awriter to.piit.into.hUhQpk 
83 much as Mt \>oo\i^ i^ boUU. GcOdanitk. has 
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dMie this in his History. N<Hli!, RobertAte migbt 
bare put twice as much into his hook. Robertson in 
Ukle a man who has packed gold in wool ; the wool 
takes up more room than the gold. No, sir; I 
always thought Robertson would be crushed ;l)y his 
own weigfat-^would be buried under his own ^xma^ 
ments. Groldsmith tells you shortly all you want to 
know : Robertson detains you a deal too loug. 
No man will read Robertson's cumbrous detaU a 
•eoond time; but Goldsmith's plaXn narrative will 
please again and again. I would say to Robert* 
son what an old tutor of a college said to one of 
bis pupils : ' Read over ^our compositions-; and 
Wherever you meet with a passage which you think 
is particularly fine, strike It out.' Goldsmith's 
abridgement is better than that of Lucius Floras, 
or Eutropius ; and I will venture to say, that if you 
compare him with Vertot, in the same places of the 
Roman History, you will find that he exods Vertot. 
Idir, he has the art of compiling^ and of saying 
every thing he has to say in a pleasing manner. He 
is now writing a Natural History, and will make it 
as entertainhig as a Persian Tale." 

Boswell adds, *' I cannot dismiss the present 
topic without observing, that it is probable that Dr • 
Johnson, who owned that he often * talked for vic- 
tory,' rather urged plausible objections to Dr. Ro- 
bertson's excellent historical works, in the ardour 
ef contest, than expressed his real and decided 
oi^nion ; for it is not easy to suppose, that be 
should so mdely differ from the rest of the literary 
wsMrld." 

Johnson priised John Bunyan highly. HU PU« 
gtim's Progress :luis vt^mt .inent Doth ka iaventloii. 
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imagination y and the conduct of the stoiy ; andll 
has had the best evidence of its merits the genenl 
and continued approbation of mankind : few books, 
I believe, have had a more extensive sale. It is re- 
roarkable, that it begins very much like the poem of 
Dante ; yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote. There is reason to think that be 
had read Spenser." 

Some of the company expressed a wonder, why 
the author of so excellent a book as the Whole Duty 
of Man should conceal himself. Johkson. *' There 
may be different reasons assigned for this, any one 
of which would be very sufficient. He may have been 
a clergyman, and may have thought that his reli- 
gious counsels would have less weight when known 
to come from a man whose profession was theo* 
logy. He may have been a man whose practice was 
not suitable to his principles ; so that his character 
might injure the effect of his book, which he had 
written in a season of penitence. Or, he may have 
been a man of rigid self-denial ; so that he would 
have no reward for his pious labours while in this 
world, but refer it all to a future state." 

He talked of Isaac Walton's Lives, which was 
one of his most favourite books : Dr. Donne's Life, 
he said, was the most perfect of them. He ob*> 
scr^'ed, that '' it was wonderful that Walton, who 
was in a very low situation in life, should have been 
familiarly received by so many great men, and that 
at a time when the ranks of society were kept more 
separate than they are now.** 

Johnson praised the Spectator, particularly the 

character of sir Roger de Coverley. He said, ** Sir 

Roger did not die a Wolcut d«%i%v, «& has generally 
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been fancied : he was not killed ; be died only be^ 
cause others were to die, and because his death af- 
forded an opportunity to Addison of some very fine 
writing. We have the example of Cervantes malting 
Don Quixote die. I never could see why sir Roger 
is represented as a little cracked. It appears to me, 
that the story of the widow was intended to have 
something superinduced upon it; but the superstruc- 
ture did not come.** 

Talking of the eminent writers in queen Anne's 
reign, he observed, " I think Dr. Arbuthnot the 
first man among them : he was the most universal 
genius ; being an excellent physician, a man of deep 
learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison 
was, to be sure, a great man: his learning was not 
profound; but his morality, his humour, and his 
elegance of writing, set him very high.'** 
• '* Addison wrote BudgelVs papers in the Specta- 
tor, at least mended them so much, that he made 
them almost his own ; and Draper, Tonson*s part- 
ner, assured Mrs. Johnson, that the much admired 
epilogue to the Distressed Mother, which came out 
in Budgell*s name, was in reality wi'itten by Addi- 



son.** 



He recommended Dr. Cheyne's books. Boswell 
said, he thought Cheyne had been reckoned whim- 
sical. Johnson. '' So he was in some things ; but 
there is no end of objections. There are few books 
to which some objection or other may not be made*** 
He added, " I would not have you read any thing 
else ^f Cheyne, but his book on Health, and his 
EngUsh Malady.'* 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exd^med;, 
" He was a blockhead t** and, upon Bosweirs ex- 
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presuDg his asteuishment at so strange an assertlooi 
be said^ ** What I mean by being a blockbeadii, 
that be was a barren raaoaL'* Boswslu *<WiUjou 
not allow, sir, that he draws very natural pictmes 
of boman life ?'* Johnson. ** Wby,«ir» it is of fuy 
low life. Richardson nsed to say, that bad be not 
known who Fielding was, he should have b^crad 
be was an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge of 
the heart in one letter of Richardson's, than in all 
Tom Jones.* I, indeed, never read Joseph Andtews." 
Erskinb. '* Surely, sir, Richardson is very teiUons." 
Johnson. " Why, sir, if you were to read Richard 
son for the story, your impatience would be so much 
fretted, that you would bang yourself: bnc, yoi 
must read him for the sentiment, and consider the 
story as only giving occasion to the sentiment.*' 

A book of travels, lately published under the title 
of Corial Junior^ and written by Mr. PatersoB, was 
mentioned. Johnson said, this book was in imit^ 
tion of Sterne, and not of Coriat, whose name 
Paterson had chosen as a whimsical one. ** Tom 
Coriat," siud he, '* was a humourist about tbecoort 
of James the First. Hebad a mixture of leanuug, 
of wit, and of buffoonery. He first travelled through 
Europe, and published his travels : he afterwards 
travdkd on foot through Asia, and bad made num; 

• " Johnson'fl severity agaiait FiiddiBg did not axk* irooi 
any vidouaness in his style, but firom his looie lift^ and the 
profligacy of almost all his male chanustears. Who would 
wntnre-to read one of his novela aloud to modest women! 
His novela ase male amusements, and very nnnig1i<| the) 
certainly are. Fielding's conversation was ooatie, snd m 
tlnctiired with the nmk weeds of «*s Garden, that ft WSPU 
now De tbou£^ oply <U for a hratbeL''<-<JBicni^. 




mnnak» ; but he died at Mtoiba, and hi» remarks 
were lost.** 

Talking of the Irish clergy^ he sidd, ** Swift was 
8. man of great parts, and the instmraent of modi 
goad to his covntry ; Berkeley wa» a profoaod seho- 
Uu% as weU as a mao of fine imagination ; hot Usher 
was the great luminary of the Insh church ; and a 
greater no church could boast of, at least, in modem 
times." 

Speaking of Mr. Harte, canon of Windsor, and 
writer of the History of Gnstavns Adolphns, he 
much commended him as a scholar, and a man of 
the most companionable talents he had ever known. 
He said, the defects in his history proceeded not 
ftem imbeciUity, but ft-om foppery. 
. He loved, he ssdd, the old black letter books ; 
they were rich in matter,, though their style was 
ineiegant ; wonderfally so, considering, how con- 
veraam the writers were with thet best models of 
antiquity. 

Burton'a Anatomy of Melancholy, he said, was- 
the only book that evee toek him out of bed* two 
hours sooner than he wished to rise. 
. He frequently exhorted Dr. Maswell to set abont 
writing a history of Ireland, and archly remarked, 
there had been some good Irish writer^ and that 
ooe Irishman might at least aspire to be equal to 
aMOthen 
- Of Dr. John CampbeB, the autiior, he said^ '^'He 
it a very inqusitive and a Teryableman, and » man 
el^ goedre]lgiQ«»prind))lea^ though T am afMdhe 
terheea deficient in practice. CampbeU-ih radi* 
cally right ; and we may hope - that? In tiflw- there 
will bego^'pnfitifli^** 
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He owned, that he thought Hawkesworth wsfc 
one of his imitators, but he did not think Goldsmith- 
was. •* Goldsmith," he said,' ** has great merit" 
BofiWELL. ''But, sir, he is much indebted toyoa 
for his getting so high in the.(>ablic estlmatioo.'*- 
JoHNsoN. '' Why, sir, he has, perhaps, got looncr: 
to it by his intimacy with me." 
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POETRY, 

Of making verses, Johnson observed, " The grsftt 
difficulty is to know when you have made good, 
ones. When composing, I have generally had them 
in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and' 
down in my room ; and then I have written them 
down, and often, from laziness, have written only 
half lines. I have written a hundred lines in a day. 
I remember, I wrote a hundred lines of the Vaidty 
of Human Wishes in a day. Doctor, (turning toe 
Goldsmith,) I am not quite idle ; I made one line, 
t'other day, but I made no more." GoLDSMrrn. 
*' Let us hear it ; well put a bad one to it.** Jobn** 
SON. " No, sir, I have forgot it." 

He said, '' I have not been troubled for a long; 
time with authors desiring my opinion of their i 
works. I used once to be sadly plagued with a man 
who wrote verses, but who literally had no other: 
notion of a verse but that it consisted of ten sylia^ > 
bles. Lay your knife and your fork acrau ffour' 
plate, vrafi to him a verse : 

Laf yOux knife vod ^dux €5ik4MroM jqarfiAte, 
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As h€ wrote a great number of verses, lie sometimes 
by chance made good ones, though he did not 
know it." 

He was no admirer of blank verse, and said, *' i( 
always, fails, unless sustained by the dignity of the 
subject. In blank verse, the language suffers more 
distortion, to keep it out of prose, than any in- 
convenience or limitation to be apprehended from 
the shackles and circumspection of rhyme." 

Lady Miller's collection of verses by fashionable 
people, which were put. into her vase at Batheaston 
villa, near Bath, in competition for honorary prizes^ 
beiDg mentioned, he held them very cheap : '* JBout^ 
rimes," said he, '' is a mere conceit, and an old 
coDiQeit now; I. wonder. how people were persuaded 
to write in that, manner for this lady." Boswell 
named a gentleman of his acquaintance, who wrote 
for -the vase. Johnson. " He was a blockhead for 
his pains." Boswell. " The duchess of Northum- 
berland wrote." Johnson. " Sir, the duchess of 
Northumberland may do what she pleases ; nobody 
will say any thing to a lady of her high rank : but,' 
I should be apt to throw *»»**» 's verses in bis 
face." 

Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson's having a 
design to publish an edition of Cowley. Johosoa 
said, be did not know but he should ; aud he ex- 
pressed his disapprobatiou of Dr. Hurd, for having 
published a mutilated edition under the title of 
Select Works of Abraham CJowley. Mr. Murphy 

thought it a bad pn>oedent ; observing, that any axk-if 

thor might be used in the same manner; and that 
it was pleasing to see the variety of an author's com'*: 
i»ositlpos at di^rent periods. 
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Ob a nibseqneiit occadoB, he iidd, ^ 1 wii Mgr^ 
with Hnrd about Ckiwley, for hadof publiilMd • 
selection of )iis worlds ; but, upon better 6oitti4efa» 
tloti, I thlnlc there is no Impropriety in « lOtn'c 
poblishing as much as he cbooten of any aathOTylf 
be does not put the rest oat of the wa^. A mca,!* 
inataoce, anay print the odes of Horace lione.*^ Hi 
Mnr seemed to be in a more indolgent hnmoof tlws 
when thfs sol^ect was discossed between hioi ad 
Mr. Murphy. 

Johnson one day gave high pndse to Dr. Benttey^' 
▼enes in Dodsley's coUeetion, which he recited iritk 
Ids usual energy. Dr, Adam Smith, who was pff> ^J 
Sent, observed, in his decisive professorial maaaer, 
" Very well— very well." Johnson. " Yes, thcj 
ere very well, sir ; but yon may observe in what 
manner they are well. They are the Idrdble veitev 
of a man of a strong mind, but not accustomed 
to write verse ; for there is some nnconthness in the 
expression." 

Boswell related a dispute between Ooldsmitb tad 
Mr^Bobert Dodsley, one day when they atfd he were 
dining at Tom Davies's, in 1762. Goldsmith «- 
serted, that there was no poetiy produced in tUtf 
age. Dodsley appealed to his own Collection, and 
maintaioed, that though you could not And a paisoe 
Ulce Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, you had ^• 
lages composed of very pretty houses ; and he men- 
tioned particularly. The Spleen." Johnson. 'M 
think Dodsley gave op the question. He audGold- 
pmith said the aame thing ^ obIj he Maid It In s 
softer manner than Goldsmith did ; for he ackn^ir- 
ledged that there was no poetry, nothing that tower- 
ed above the commoo mark« You any M iril 



fir iu Terse, tad yiet no poetrjr. Hadltinv 
(fbsloB bf these ; yet ft is not to h6 redk* 
em. The S{>ken, Id Dodsle/s coBec^oli^ 
yoa say he chiefly tested, is not pdettjf." 
. ** Dws DOt Gray's poetry, sir, toiler 
eommon mark ?" Johnson. *• Yet, sir; 
ekC attend to the diflTerenee betweeti whai 
neral cannot do if they wovid, taid wHatf 
1 may do if he wonld. Sixteeo-string 
!red above the common mark.'* Bosw^ll. 
jir, what is poetry ?" Johnson. ** Why, 
nuch easier to say what it is not. We idl 
4 light is, bat it is ftot easy UfMlr/VM 
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POETS. 

r. '* Y«i have read CXbber's Apology, sir?^ 

. " Yes, it is very entertaining ; but, ta tor I 

iinself, taking from his conversatiott all I 

ogfat not to have said,- lie was a poor er^ I 

«inember, when he ^onghC me one oi hlcr > 

lave my opinion of it, I could not bear sndr j 

, and would not let him read it to the end ; 

espect had I for tAat great men I (laughing.) 

remember Richardson wondering that I 

at him with fomiliarity.'*^ 

er time s ** CoUey CiMer, tdr, was by no 

bloekhead; bM, byarregafiag ta himsetf 

I, be wat in dn^tjoi loslftir ^«C degrev 



gave oat that heinfnuMhiBBirlb-daf Oi 
be bad; bnttbat whs not thecase, sir; t 
Ihem iiiaoy months by him, and, a few ye 
he died, he sbaved me one of them, with 
Udtode to render it as perfrcc as mighl 
I made some coireclionB, to which he wai 
ntlUng to submit. I remember the faUowil 
iu allngjon to the Ving and himBelf: 

Teicli'd oa the ufle'i uiting wing. 



Sir, be had beard tomethlnK of the fab 
of the wreD sittiog opoQ the eaglets win 
bad applied it to aUnnel. Gibber's fami 
boweTer, was belter thaa that which V 
has assumed. Qrand aonsense is insoi 
Wbiteheail is but a Utile mau U> luscribe 

" Sir, I do not thiok Gray a tint-rate | 
has not a bold ima^DBtion, nor much < 
of words. The obscurity iu which be hai 
himidf will not penaade us that he ii 
His Elegy iu a Chnrch.Vard has a happy le 
images, but I don't like wbat are called 
things. His ode, which begins 



mthybi 






has been celebrated for its abrnptnesSjaiid 
liito tbe subject all at once. But sach am 
bare no merit, nuless when they are 
Vft admiie them only once } and lUji a) 
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las nothing new in it : nay, we have it in the old 
•ong of Johnny Armstrong : 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland^ 
from the highest estate to the lowest d^ree, &c. 

\iid theo^ sir. 

Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland, 
And Johnny Armstrong they do him call. 

liere now, you plunge at once into th6 subject, 
^oo have no previous narration to lead you to it. — 
lie two next lines in that ode are, I think, very 
ood : 

Though, fann'd by conquest's crimson wing. 
They mock the air with idle state." 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesque 
ide on St. Cecilia's Day, adapted to the ancient 
.ritish music, tiz. the salt- box, the Jew's harp, the 
larrow-bones and cleaver, the humstruni or hurdy- 
urdy, &c. Johnson praised its humour, and seemed 
inch diverted with it. He repeated the following 
luage: 

In strains more escalted the salt-box shall Join, 

And clattering, and battering, and clapping oombfate; 

With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds.* 

» " In 1769, I set for Smart and Newbury, Thornton's 
nriesque Ode on St. Cecilia's day. It was perfonned at 
tandagh in masks, to a very crowded audience, as I was 
M ( for I then resided in Norfolk. Beard sung tha salt- 
ox song, vjiioh was admirably acoompanied on that .in* 
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H« told Bofwell lie bftd often looked Into tlie 
poems of a pretty Tolaminoss writer, Mr. (now Dr.) 
John OgUvie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of 
Scotland, which had lately come ont, bnt could fiud 
no tliinking in them. Boswell. ** Is there not 
imagination in them, sir? Johnson. ** Why, rir, 
there is in tbem what was imagination ; but it is no 
more imagination in him, than sound is sound in the 
echo : and his diction too is not his own. We have 
long ago seen white-robed innocence, vn^Jhwer^kt* 
tgHuigied meadt." 

He said i ** Thomson, I think, had as mock of 
the poet about him as most writers. Every thing 
app^ired to him through the medium of hi> ^ 
¥Ourite pursuit. He could not have viewed those 
two candles burning but with a poetical eye,** 

Another time: '* Thomson had a tr;ie poetics! 
genius, the power of viewing every thing in a poeti- 
cal light. His fault is such a cloud of words soaf- 
times, that the sense can hardly peep throngh.** 

Bochanau, he said, was a very fine poet ; and ob- 
served, that he was the first who complimented a 
lady, by ascribing to her the difierent perfections 
of the heathen goddesses ; but that Johnston iin' 
proved upon this, by making his lady at the same 
time free from their defects. He dwelt upon Bo- 
ohauan's elegant verses to Mary queen of Scots, 

•tntiiMBt by Brent, the fendng-master, and Ikther of Vtai 
B<ent, the celebrated singor; Skeggi on the broomstiok^ af 
hsiinnn i and a remarkable peifonaer on tiie Jtaw^haryk^ 
' Buihig twangs the inm lyre.* Clcavera were cait fan bflU* 
Bitel for thif eatextaxntMAl. KVL >iA ^acCotmen of the old 
voBMn'i oratory* cmpViiyeA. \n '^^^^Mbt ^«n,\\ri&m»«mr> 
pfcy^ ^ Haw^Tit^ OA this ocBfctSwft .^^-^Biwnftg^* 
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/ifgmpha Cakdwiia^ &c. and spoke with efithnslasm 
.«f tiie beauty of Latin verse. " All tbe lattgntges/' 
Mid he, *' cannot farntah wo mekMlloas a line a»— 

Vormoiom reaoneerc daces AmaryUida aUvtu." 

/* Bnchapan/' l^e observed, has feiver ^eiU^H 
ikuk JLBy ipedem Latin poet< He not oaljr bad 
IBFfsat ^Knowledge of the Latin language, but was a 
gv$mif fMetlcai genius* Both the Scaligers praise 

Qoswell told him, that Voltaire, in a convecsatioii 
witb idm, had distinguished Pope and Dryden tfaos : 
^^*' Pope drives a handsome chariot, with a couple 
•of neat trim nags ; Dr^rden a coach, and six statdy 
Jiorses/' Johnson. ^ Why, sir, the truth is, they 
fiPtb drive coaches and six ; but Dryden's horses are 
inther galloping or stumbling ; Pope's go at a steady , 
£ven trpt." He said of Goldsmith's Thu«ller, 
fvbich bad been published in Boswell's absence, 
<^ There has not been so fine a poem since Pope's 

After dipner, where the conversation first tnnied 
«^pOB Pope— Johnson said, his characters of vum' 
mer^ admirably dr^wn ; those of women, not so wtSL 
Ife repeated, in bis forcible mdodions manner, the 
WOfMlog lines of the Dunciad. While he was 
xtMmg kmdly in praise of these lines, one ci the 
$9K^smf ventured to say, '' Too fine for sacb a 
99itm t*"^ poem on what ?" Johnson, (with a dito 
di}»fiil look,) ^f Why* en duncei. It was worth 
ivMIe being a dunce then. Ah, mr, hadat thum Bmd. 
In those days I — ^It is not wortVi vi\i\Ve\y^\\i%^^2QSfifi. 
aow, when tb^ lure HQ wiiaj^ .KvOuxtXaSl ^* 
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nerved, as a pecaliar drcamstanoey tbat I 
was higher when he was alive, than i 
Johnson said, his pastorals were poor thi 
the Tersification was fine. He told ns^ 
satisfaction, the anecdote of Pope's inc 
was the author of his London, and sayi 
be soon deterre. He observed, that i 
poetry there were passages drawn from i 
which Pope could never reach. He re; 
-fine lines on love, by the former, and ga,y 
planse to the character of Zimri. Gold 
that Pope*s character of Addison shoi 
knowledge of the human heart. Johnso 
the description of the temple, in The 
Bride,* was the finest poetical passage ! 
read ; he recollected none in Shakspeare 
— <' But,** said Garrick, all alarmed for 
his idolatry,' ** we kuownot the extent at 
his powers. We are to suppose there ai 
sages in his works. Shakspeare must 
from the badness of our memories.*' John 
ed by this enthusiastic jealousy, went on 
ardour, " No, sir, Congreve has nature 
on the tragic eagerness of Garrick ;) but 
himself, he added, "Sir, this isnotcomi 
greve on the whole with Shakspeare on 
but only maintaining, that Congreve h 
pr age than any that can be found in I 
S\\y a man may have no more than tei 
the world, but he may have those ten gni 
piece ; and so may have a finer piece 
who has tenOnoawxidvvQL^^ \ bat then 
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one ten-guiuea piece. What I mean is, that you 
euk, show me no passage where there is simply a 
deBcriptioii of material objects, without any inter- 
mixture of moral notions, which produces such au 
effect.'* Mr. Murphy mentioned Shaltspeare's de« 
scription of the night before the battle of Agin* 
court ; but it was observed, it had men in it. Mr. 
Davies suggested the speech of Juliet, in which 
she figares herself awaking in the tomb of her an- 
Cestors. Some one mentioned the description of 
Dover cliff. Johnson. *' No, sir, it should be all 
precipice — all vacunm. The crows impede your fall. 
The diminished appearance of the boats, and other 
circumstances, are all vei7 good description, but 
do not impress the mind at once with the horrible 
idea of immense height. The impression is di» 
vided ; you pass on, by computation, from one stage 
of the tremendous space to another. Had the girl 
in The Mourning Bride, said, she could not cast her 
shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, 
it would not have aided the idea, bnt weakened it." 
Another time, he talked of the passage in Con- 
greve with high commendation, and said, '' Shak- 
tpeare nevei^ has six lines together without a fault* 
Perhaps, you may find seven ; but this does not re- 
fate my general assertion. If I come to an orchard, 
and say there's no fruit here, and then eomes » 
poring man, who finds two apples and three pears, 
and telU me, ' Sir, you are mistaken, I have found 
both apples and pears,' I should laugh at hfan. 
What would that be to th^ purpose ?" 
. fioswELL. ^' What do you think of I>T.Xcra^^% 
VWit. Thoughts, sir.>" Johhsoh. ** ^Vj* ^^> 
tiiere are maay fine tfaingB W them!* 

VOL, il» T> 
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Odc SanAaj, Boswell dined with litm i 
Hoole'i, Thej talked of Pope. Joeinion."H4 
hU Dnndad for fame ; thtt wu hia primary ■ 
Had It not been for (hat, the doocn inigli 
railed ^ainet blm litl ibey were weArr, wiib 
troubling himself aboat theio. He delighted 
them, Dodonht; bat hebad moredcliBbtlB 
lion well be coDtd rex ihem." 

Tbe Ode» (o Obscnrilf aud ObliHoD, In ri 
of "cool MaioD, and wannOra)!," being nenl 
JohuBOQ i^d, " They are ColmaD't beat tli 
. Upon it! belsg obMired, that it was beliered 
oda nere made by Colmau and Uofd Join' 
JoiiNtON. " Nay, air, how can tiro people tni 
ode ? Pcrhapa, one made one of ibem, and o 
other." Boiwell obierved, that two peojd 
made a ptay, and qnoled the anecdote of Bcai 
and Fletcher, who were broaght ander inipio 
tnaioii, became, wblle coocerllog the plan of 
gsd; when attting (ogetber at & tavern, one of 
wat overheard Baying to the otbei", " I'll k 
king." JouNBON. " The Gnt of tbete odei 
beaii bnt they are both good, lliey czpg 
Terj bad kind of writing." Boswbll. " 8 
■tr, Mr. Ma«on'« Elfrida ii a line poem : at 
fon will allow there arc some good pasaaget i 
JoiiNiOH. " There are now and then lonie 
Imitallooa of MUIod'b bad manner." - 

Mn. Hirole duipnied with him dd tbe me 
Prior. HeattackKl him powerfnlly; saldhc' 
otlove like a man who had never felt It i bl 
fate* were college Tcrsei ; and he repeated the 
" Alejii Bhnnn'd hw UWtm wtlo*;' ti^. is k 
cr«i«a maiiiier,MtoniaAKU«>'&vaii&H\> 
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ould have been pleased with such fantastical 
Mrs. Tbrale stood to her gun with great coo- 
in defence of amorous ditties^ which Johnson 
tedy till he at last silenced her by saying, '*My 
ady, talk no more of this : nonsense can be de- 
d but by nonsense.'* 

i. I Tbrale then praised Garrick's talents for 
gay poetry; and, as a specimen, repeated his 
Id Florizel and Perdita, and dwelt with pccu- 
leasure on this line : 

1 smile with the simple, and feed with the poor. 

ION. *' Nay, my dear lady, this will never do. 
3avid ! Smile with the simple; — what folly is 

And who would feed with the poor, that can 
c ? No, no ; let me smile with the wise, and 
Ith the Hch/' Bosweli repeated this sally to 
k, and wondered to find his sensibility as a 
' not a little irritated by it. To soothe hint, 
served, that Johnson 8i>ared nobody; and 
I the passage in Horace, in which he cora- 
ooe who attacks his friends for the sake of a 

to a pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch 
' put upon his horns : faenum Aabet in comu, 
" said Oarrlck vehemently, '* he has a whole 
f it." 
iking of Homer, whom be venerated as tlie 

of poets, Johlison remarked, that the advice 
o Glaucus by liis father, when he sent him to 
rojan war, was the noblest exhortation that 
t>e instanced in any heathen writer, and com* 
in a single line : 
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ifhidiiK translated by Dr. Caarke thus ^--'< C;]r«MiV^ 

A proposition which had been agitated, that no- 
naments to eminent persons shonld, for the time to 
come, be erected in St. Paul's church as well as in 
Westminster-abbey, was mentioned ; and it was 
asked, who should be lionoured by having his mo- 
nument first erected there. Somebody suggested 
Pope. Johnson. << Why, sir, as Pope was a Roman 
Catholic, 1 would not have his to be first. I think, 
Milton's rather should have the precedence. I think 
more highly of him now than I did at twenty. 
There is more thinliing in him and in Butler, than 
In any of our poets." 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer's Fleece.— "The 
sut|)ect, sir, cannot be made poetical. How can 
a man write poetically of serges and druggets ? 
Yet you will hear many people talk to yon gravely of 
that excellent poem. The Fleece." Having talked of 
Grainger's Sugar Cane, Boswell mentioned to him 
Mr. Langton's having told him that this poem, 
being read in manuscript at sir Joshua Reynolds'^ 
had made all the assembled wits burst into a laugh, 
when, after much blank verse pomp, the poet be« 
gan a new paragraph thus : 

Now, Muse, le^s sing of r<U$, 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of 
the company, who slyly overlooked the reader, per- 
ceived that the word had been originally mietf, and 
had been altered to raU^ as more dignified.* 

often teUledU I>i. Pectn. ^aeXMitfxft ^ATSwjmmfc^^tfoft^w 
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This passage does not appear io the prioted work; 
Dfi prainger, or some of his friends, it should teem, 
having (>ecorae sensible that introducing even rait, 
in B grave poem, might be liable to banter. He 
however, could not bdng himself to relinquish the 
idea; for they are thus peri phrastically exhibited In 
his poem, as it now stands : 

Nor with less waste the whisker*!! Termin race, 
A countless clan, despoil the lowland cane. 

Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agree- 
able man ; a man who would do any good that was 
in his power. His translation of Tibullus, he thought, 
was very well done y but The Sugar Cane, a poem^ 



an intimate friend of Dr. Grainger, and has a particalar «»• 
gaid for his memory, giire the following explanation x 

" Tho passage in question was originally not liable to 
such a perversion : for the author, having occasion la th^t 
port of his work to mention the havock made by rats and 
mice, had introduced the subject in a kind of mock heroic, 
and a parody of Homer's Battle of the Frogs and Mice, iii> 
Voklag the Muse of the old Grecian bard, in an elegant nA 
well turned manner. In this state I had ieen it ; but aiUft* 
wards, unknown to me and other friends, he had been per- 
suaded, contrary to his own better judgment, to alter it, to 
ct to produce the unlucky effect above mentioned." 

The above was written by the bishop when he had not 
the poem itself to recur to : and though the aocount given 
was true of it at one period, yet, as Dr. Grainger afterwards 
altered the passage in question, the remarks in the text do . 
not now apply to the printed poem. 

The bishop gives this character of Dr Grainger : — " He 
was not only a man of genius and LeaTmY\|^« \Nl\ VaAlX&kbc^ 
exeeUent virtues ; being one of the moiX g|eEii«to>tt»tcss!&$^% 
Mjod beaevoJan men I ever knew.** 



did not please him j* for he elclaime 
eonlri he miikeof aaagar-cane? One ml 
write the Paraley-bed, a poem ; or, thi 
garden, a poem," Boswell. " Yon 
pieUe jronr cabbage with Ihe lal Alticftu 
ton. " Von liiiow there is already the Hi 
a poem ; and, 1 thiuli, one could say a 
Btwot cabbage. The poem might begin n 
*aiita)[ei! nf civilised eociety over a rude 
emplified by ihe Scotch, who had no cs 
(Hirer Cromwell's soldiere introduced the 
might thus ihowhowarta ate propagnt 
qneet, as (hey were by the Homan nmia.' 

Sir Joshua Beynoldi mentioned Mr.Co! 
Odes, which were just pablislied. JonNSc 
sir, they wonld hate been thoogbt as go 
commonly arei if Cumberland had not pn 
to them ; bnt a name immediately dran 
tmlMt it be a name that bears down ever 
fore It. Nay, Camberland has made bb 
gldlary lo the fame of another man. T 
hare ran well enough by themselves; ti 
not only loaded them with a name, but 
them carry double." 

Jobnioii eald of Chattenon, " Hits ): 
ezlraordinary young man that has encou 
knowledge. It is wonderful how the i 



ntlh roe for laughing a the Suguxanc i Cjr he 
01 pwie 4 pent thing of Ciilngo'i rati.' 
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No. V. 

DRAMA. 

The Beggar's Opera, and the common question, 
whether it was pernicious in its effects, having been 
introduced in conversation ; — Johnson. '^ As to 
this matter, which has been very much contested, I 
myself am of opinion, that more influence has been 
ascribed to The Beggar's Opera, than it, in reality^ 
ever had ; fur, I do not believe, that any mart was 
ever made a rogue by being present at its represent 
tatioD. At the same time, I do not deny, that it 
may have some influence, by malting the character 
of a rogue familiar, and in some degree pleasing.'** 
Then, collecting himself, as it were, to give a heavf 
stroke-^" Tliere is in it such a labefactatim of all 
principles, as may be injurious to morality." 

While he pronounced this response, the company- 
sat in a comical sort of restraint, smothering a langh 

* A very eminent physician, whose discernment is •• 
acute and penetrating in judging of the human character aa 
It is in hia own profession, remarked once at a club, that a 
lively young man, fond of pleasure, and without money« 
would hardly resist a solicitation from his mistress^to go 
upon the highway, immediately after being present at ^e 
representation of the Beggar's Opera. It was observed by 
Mr. Gibbon, ** that the Beggar's Opera may, perhaps, have 
•ODietimeB increased the number of highwaymen; but it haa 
had a beneficial effect in refining that dass of men, making 
them less ferocious, more polite; in Aiotl* mox^XOBA ^ijsoa*' 
men," Upon this, Mr. Courtenay «aXd» UaI •^ ^»»?» ^*^«» 
OrpbeuM cf highwayiaen,*' 
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which they were afrsdd might barst oat. In his life 
of Gay, he has been still more decisiFeas to tlie inef- 
iideiicy of the Beggar's 0()era in cormptiDg society. 
Yet, the gaiety and heroism of Macheath are very 
captivating to a youthful imagination ; while the ar- 
guments for adventurous depredation are so plau- 
sible, the allusions so hvely, and the contrasts with 
the ordinary and more painful modes of acquiring 
property are so artfully displayed, that it requires a 
ood apd strong judgment to resist so imposing an 
aggregate. Still there is in it so much of real Loo- 
doo life, so much briiliaot wit, and such a variety of 
airs, which, from early association of ideas, engage, 
soothe, and enliven the mind, that it will alwa]|i 
give pleasure on the stage ; and it contains so many 
sound, moral suggestions, that it may be found a^ 
improving, as well as agreeable companion in the 
doset. 

The late " worthy** dul[e of Queensbury, as 
Thomson, in his Seasons, justly characterizes him, 
told Boswell, that when Gay showed him the Beg- 
gar's Opera, his grace's observation was, " This is 
a very odd thing, Gay ; I am satisfied that it is either 
a very good thing or a very bad thing." It proved 
the former, beyond t^e warmest expectations of the 
author or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, 
mentioned, that there was good reason enough to 
doubt concerning its success. He was told by Quin, 
that during the first night of its appearaiMre it was 
long in a very dabious state ; that there was a dis« 
position to damn it, and that it waa saved by the 
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t^e audience being much affected by the innocent 
looks of Polly, when she came to those two lines, 
which exhibit at once a painful and ridiculous 
image. 

For on the rope that hangs my dear. 
Depends poor Polly's life. 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he 
refused the part of Captain Macheath ;* and gave it 
to Walker, who acquired great celebrity by his grave, 
yet animated performance of it. 

Boswell mentioned Mallet's tragedy of Elvira, 
which had been acted the preceding winter at Drury-. 
lane, and that the honourable Andrew Erskine, Mr. 
Dempster, and self, had joined in writing a pam- 
phlet entitled. Critical Strictures, against it ; that 
the mildness of Dempsters disposition had, however, 
relented; and he had candidly said, "We have 
hardly a right to abuse this tragedy ; for, bad as it 
is, how vaiu should either of us be,'^to write one not 
near as good !" Johnson. " Why, no, sir ; this is 
not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You may scold a 
carpenter who has made you a bad table, though you 
cannot make a table. It is not your trade to make 
tables." 

Boswell introduced Aristotle's doctrine in his Art 
pf Poetry, of " the x«9«po-»f tow jwc^q/uaTwy, the 
purging of the passions," as the purpose of tr^igedy. 
*' But, how are the passions to be purged by terror 
and pity ?" (said he, with an assumed air of igiio> 
ranee, to incite Johnspn to talk, f6r whlcli k w^a^ 

^ Vtbis be Uat, wu it not ]MeHaaelMB:<iii*\ioi&aM8aX--^A 
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often necessary to employ some address.) Johnsoh. 
" Why, sir, yon are to consider what is the mean- 
ing of purging in the original sense. It is to expel 
impurities from the human body. The mind is sub- 
ject to the same imperfection. The passions are the 
great movers of human actions ; but they are mixed 
with such imgurities, that it is necessary they should 
be purged or refined, by means of terror and pity. 
For instance, ambition is a noble passion ; but, by 
seeing upon the stage, that a man who is so exces- 
sively ambitious as to raise himself by injustice, is 
punished, we are terrified at the fatal consequences 
of such a passion. In the same manner, a certma 
degree of resentment is necessary ; but if we see that 
a man carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and 
are taught to moderate that passion." 

Boswell observed, the great defect of the tragedy 
of Othello was, that it had not a moral ; for that uo 
man could resist the circumstances of suspicion 
which were artfully suggested to Othello's mind. 
Johnson. " In the first place, sir, we learn from 
Othello this very useful moral ; not to make an un- 
equal match : in the second place, we learn not to 
yield too readily to suspicion. The handkerchief is 
merely a trick, though a very pretty trick : bat 
there are no other circumstances of reasonable sus- 
picion, except what is related by lago of Cassio's 
warm expressions concerning Desdemona in his 
sleep ; and that depended entirely upon the as- 
sertion of one man. No, sir, I think Othello has 
more moral than almost any play." 

When Garrick was ve%\<id with theatrical power 

by being manager oiDvui>jA«iive.>Jia«aXx^^\kfc\:x\AV\ 

and generously made \iaeoi\\.lo\ifwTi%wix^^Vx^^ 
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tragedy^ which had long been kept back for want of 
encovragenient : bat in this benevoleut purpose he 
met with no smaU difficulty from the temper of 
Johnson, which could not brook that a drama, which 
he had formed with much study, and had been 
obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace^ 
should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an 
actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that without ^ome 
alterations, it would not be fit for the stage. A vio* 
lent dispute having ensued between them, Garrick 
applied to the reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. 
Johnson was at first very obstinate. *' Sir," said 
he, " the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run 
mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing-his 
hands, and kicking his heels." He was, however^ 
at last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with 
Garrick's wisheti, so as to allow of some changes ; 
but still there were not enough. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his 
tragedy, he replied, ** Like the Monument j" mean- 
ing that he continued firm and unmoved as that co* 
lumn; And let it be remembered, as an admonition 
to the genus irritabile of dramatic writers, that this 
great man, instead of peevishly complaining of the 
bad taste of the town, submitted to its decision 
without a murmur. He had indeed, upon all occa* 
sions, a great deference for the general opinion s 
" A man," said he, 'f who writes a book, thinks 
himself wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind ; 
he supposes that he can instruct or amuse them ; 
and the public, to whom he appeals, must, aiter aU^ 
be the judges of his pretensions.** 

B08WELL, "Foote hasa great deaX.oi\cKavw«^ 
J0HN8OS. '' Yes, sir.** Bos\fai-i-. ** ^^\i«^:^^fi«^ 
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gnlar talent of ezhibitiog character." Joiliifloii. 
** Sir, It is not a talent, it is a vice ; it is what othen 
abstain from. It is not comedy, which exhibits the 
<iharacter of a species, as that of a miser gathered 
from many misers ; it is farce, which exhibits indi- 
▼idnals." Boswell. '* Did not he thinlc of ezlii- 
biting you, sir ?" Johnson. ** Sir, fear restrained 
him : he knew I would have brolien his bones, i 
wonld have saved him the trouble of cutting off a 
leg ; I would not have left him a leg to cut off." 
Boswell. '' Pray, sir, is not Foote an infidel?" 
Johnson. " I do not know, sir, that the fellow is an 
infidel ; but, if he be an infidel, he is an infidel as a 
dog is an infidel ; that is to say, he hat never 
thought upon the subject." Boswell. ** I suppose, 
sir, he has thonght superficially, and seized the first 
notions which occurred to his mind." Johnson. 
*' Why then, sir, still he is like a dog, that snatches 
the piece next him. Did you never observe that dogs 
hai'e not the power of comparing ? A dog will take 
a small bit of meat as readily as a large, when both 
arc before him." 

Boswell found fault with Foote for indulging his 
talent of ridicule at the expense of his visitor*, 
which he colloquially termed making fools of his 
company. Johnson. ** Why, sir, when you go to 
see Foote, yon do not go to see a ssunt : you go 
to see a man, who will be entertained at your 
house, and then bring yon on a public stage ; who 
will entertain you at his hou^e for the purpose of 
bringing you on a public stage. Sir, he does not 
make fools of Viw comv^w5^ ^^^"J whom he ex- 
poses are foo\a a\rcaA^ •, \v^ o\i\^\»f«N^gw \iDMak\s.\a 

action/' 
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Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much 
Unvedj ** I dou't know," said he, " that Arthur can 
be classed with the very first dramatic writers ; yec 
tL% present, I doobt much whether we have anything 
superior to Arthar." 

It being mentioned, that Gar rick assisted Dr. 
Brown, the author of The Estimate, in some dra- 
matic composition ; " No, sir ;*' said Johnson, *' he 
wonld no more suffer Garrick to write a line in his 
play, than he would suffer him to mount his pulpit.*' 

Dr. Goldsmith's new play. She $toops to Conquer, 
being mentioned — Johnson." I know of no comedy, 
for many years, that has so much exhilarated an 
audience — that has answered so much tlie great end 
of comedy — making an audience merry.** 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick's compliment 
to the queen, which he introduced into the play of 
The Chances, which he had altered and revised this 
year, was mean and gross flattery — Johnson. " Why, 
sir, 1 wonld not wriie, I would not give solemnly 
under my hand,, a character beyond what I thought 
really true; but a speech on the stage, let it flatter 
ever so extravagantly, is formular. It has always 
been formular to flatter kings and queens ; so much 
so, that even in our church-service, we have ' our 
most religious king* used indiscriminately, whoever ' 
is king. Nay, they even flatter themselves :— ' we' 
have been graciously pleased to grant.* — N0 mo- 
dern flattery, however, is so gross as that of the 
Augustan age, where the emperor was deified. 
* Pratem Dwua haigbUur Augwtut* And as to 
meanucss, (rising into warmth,) how is it mean in 
a player,-— a showman, — a fellow who exhibits him^ 
self for a shilling— to flatter his queen? The attempt. 
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became of Garrick, and what became of the queen ? 
As sir Wiliam Temple says of a great general, it is 
necessary not only that his designs be formed in a 
masterly manner, but that they should be attended 
with success. Sir, it is right, at a time when the 
royal fomily is not generally liked, to let it be seen 
that the people like at least one of them." 

Talking on prologue-writing, he observed, *' Dxy- 
den has written prologues superior to any that 
David Garrick has written ; but David Garrick htf 
written more good prologues than Drydea bBi 
done. It is wonderful, that he has been able to 
write such variety of them." 

Boswell observing that Garrick, who was about 
to quit the stage, would soon have an easier life* 
Johnson. ** I doubt that, sir." Boswbll. " Why, 
sir, he will be Atlas with the burthen off his back." 
Johnson. *' But I know not, sir, if he will be so 
steady without his load. However, he should never 
play any more, but be entirely the gentleman, and 
not partly the player : he should no longer subject 
himself to be hissed by a mob, or to be insolently 
treated by performers, whom he used to rule with 
a high hand, and who would gladly retaliate." 
Boswell. " I think he should play once a year for 
the benefit of decayed actors, as it has been said be 
means to do." Johnson. " Alas, sir ! . he mil soon 
be a decayed actor himself." 

Boswell mentioned his having introduced .to Mr. 
Garrick count Neni, a Flemish nobleman of great 
rank and fortune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel 
Drugger as a unall parts and related^ with pleasant 
vanity, that a Frenchman, who had seen him in 
one of his low characters, exclaimed, " Comment ! 
je ne le croia i^aa. Ce isPe&v ^^& \\^3na\s»u: Garrick, 
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ee grand Iiommel" Garrick added, with an ap- 
|>earance of grave recollection^ " If I were to begin 
life again, I thinl; I should not play those low cha- 
racters." Upon which Boswell observed, " Sir, 
you would be in the wrong ; for your great excel- 
lence is your variety of playing — your representing 
•o well characters so very different." Johnson. 
** Garricl^, sir, was not in earnest in what he said ; 
for, to be sure, his peculiar excellence is his va- 
riety ; and perhaps there is not any one character, 
which has not been as well acted by somebody else, 
as he could do it." Boswell. " Why then, sir, 
did he talk so ?*' Johnson. ** Why, sir to make 
you answer as you did." Boswell. " 1 don't 
know, sir ; he seemed to dip deep into his mind 
for the reflection.'* Johnson. ** He had not far 
to dip, sir ; he had said the same thing, probably, 
twenty times before." 

" Garrick," he observed, " does not play the part 
of Archer, in The Beaux Stratagem, well. The gen- 
tleman should break out through the footman, 
which is not the case as he does it," 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, ** Her 
playing was quite mechanical. It is wonderful how 
little mind she had. Sir, she had never read the 
tragedy of Macbeth all through. She no more 
thought of the play out of which her part was 
taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the !<kin, out 
of which he makes shoes.*' 

' He thus gave his opinion upon the merits of 
tome of the principal performers, whom he remem- 
bered to hdve seen upon the stage. *' Mrs. Porter, 
Id the vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive, in the 
sprightliness of humour, I have never seen equalled. 
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What Cli?e did best, she did better. tbao Cgriielc 
but fthe could not do half so many things well ^ ^j^J 
was a better romp than any I ever saw in natai^.^ 
Pritchard, in common life, was a vulgar idiot • sAe 
woan talk of her gownnd ; but, when she appeared 
upon the stage, seemed to be inspired by gentility 
and onderstanding. I once talked with Colley 
Cibber, and thought him ignorant of the principles 
of his art. Garrick, madam, was no ileclaimer: 
there was not one of his own scene- shifters who 
coald not have spoken To be, or not to be, better 
than he did ; yet he was the only actor I ever saw, 
whom I could call a master both in tragedy and 
comedy ; though I liked him best in comedy. A 
tme conception of character, and natural expressioa 
of it, were his distinguished excellences.*' Having 
expatiated, with his usual force and eloquence, on 
Mr. Warrick's extraordinary eminence as an actor, 
he concluded with this compliment to his social 
talents : *' And after all, madam, I thought him 
leva to be envied on the stage than at the head of a 
table." 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the 
subject of acting than might be generally supposed. 
lYdkiug of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, '* Are | 
yon, sir, one of those enthusiasts, who believe yonr- 
self transformed into the very character you repre- 
sent?" Upon Mr, Kemble's answering, that he 
had never felt so strong a persuasion himself: " To 
be sure not, sir," said Johnson ; " the thing i» 
impossible. And if Garrick really believed hlnnelf 
to be that monster, Richard the Third, he deserved 
to be hanged every time he performed it." 
- Sir, Joshua Reynolds. ** I do not perceive 
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wby the profession of a player should* be despiised \ 
for the great aud uUimate end of all th^ employ- 
ments of mankind is to produce amusement. Gar* 
rick produces more amusement than any body." 
BOSWELL. " You say. Dr. Johnson, that Garrick 
exhibits, himself for a shilling : in this respect he 
is only on a footing with a lawyer, who exhibit* 
himself for his fee, and even will maintain any non- ' 
senseor absurdity, if the case require it. Garrick 
refuses a play or a part which he does not like t a 
lawyer never refuses." Johnson. " Why, sir, what 
does this prove? only that a lawyer is worse. Bos- 
wdl is DOW like Jack in The Tale of a Tub, who, 
when he is puzzled by an argument, hangs himself. 
He thinks I shall cut him down, but Til let him 
bang." (laughing vociferously.) Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. *' Mr. Boswell thinks, that the profession 
of a lawyer being unquestionably honourable. If 
he can show the profession of a player to be more 
honourable, he proves his argument." 



No. VI. 

HISTORY. 

Talking of history, Johnson said, " We may- 
know historical facts to be true, as we may know 
facts iu common life to be true. Motives are ge» 
nerally known. We cannot trust to the characters 
we find in history; unless when they are drawn by 
tboie who knew the persons \ a& l\iQBe^ 5iQit *'«>>» 
BUtace, by Sallusi and by loTd Cl^tttudoiir 
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marked, ** hare not that painted form which is the 
taste of ibis age, but it is a book which will alwsjs 
sell; it has snch a stability of dates, such a certmnty 
of facts, and snch a punctuality of citation. I never 
before i^ad Scotch history with certainty." 

'< Great abilities," said he, ** are not requisite for 
anr historian ; for in historical composition all the 
great powers of the human mind are qniescent. He 
has facts ready to his hand ; so there is no exercise 
of invention. Imagination is not required in any 
high degree ; only about as much as is used in tlie 
lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, 
and colouring, will fit a man for the task^ if be cts 
give the application which is. necessary." 

Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor to some 
young gentleman in the city, told Boswell, that 
there was a very good History of Sweden, by Da* 
line. Having, at that time an intention of writing 
a history of that country, Boswell asked Dr. John- 
son, whether one might write a history of Swedes, 
without going thither. ** Yes, sir," said he, " one 
for common use." 

At a dinner party at general Paoli's, an animated 
debate took place^ whether Martinelli should con- 
tinue his History of England. Johnson. " No, 
sir, he would give great offence. He would have to 
tell of almost aU the living great what they do not 
wish told.*' Goldsmith. " It may, perhaps, be 
necessary for a native to be more cautious ; but a 
foreigner, who comes among us without prejudice, 
may be considered as holding the place of a judge; 
and may speak his mind freely." Johnson. '< Sir, 
;a foreigner, when he sends a work from the press, 
ooght to be onlivs g;a«x^^\5».xi&t catching the ettot 
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mistaken enthusiasm of tlie people among 
»m he happens to l>e/* ^ Goldsmith. ** Sir, he 
its only to sell his history, and to tell trnth ; one 
lonest, the other a laud^le motive.*' '* Johm« 
. *' Sir, they are both laudable motives. It ia 
lable in a man to wish to Uve by his labours ; 
he should write so as he may live by them, not 
18 he may be knocked on the head. I would 
se him to be at Calais before he puUisbes his 
ory of the present age. A foreigner, who at* 
les himself to a poUtical party in this country, 
1 the worst state that can be imagined : he is 
:ed upon as a mere intermeddler. A naUve may 
t .from interest." Boswell. ** Or principle." 
osmith. " There are people who tell a hundred 
tical lies evei7 day, and are not hurt by it. 
)ly, then, one may tell truth with safety." John- 
. " Why, sir, in the first place, he who tells a 
dred lies has disarmed the force of his lies: 

besides, a man had rather have a hundred 
told of him, than ooe truth which he does not 
1 should be told." Goldsmith. ** For my part, 
tell truth, and shame the devil." Johnson. 
es, sir ; but the devil will be angry. I vnsh to 
ne the devil as much as you do, but I should 
Me to be out of the reach of his claws." Gold« 
ph. ** His claws can do you no harm, when yott 
i the shield of truth." 

be common remark as to the utility of reading 
ory being made : Johnson. *< We must consider 
' rery little history there is ; I. mean real ao- 
idc history. That certain kings m^c^t v^^ 
iSa batUea were fooght, we can de^u^ u^xl ^j^ 



true ; but all the colonring, all the philoisopbx of 
history, Is conjecture.*' Boswell. *' Then, sir, 
yon woald reduce all history to do* better tbas an 
almanack, a merje chronological series of remark- 
able events." Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time 
have been employed upon his history, of which be 
published the first folaine in the following year, wtf 
present ^ but did not step forth in defence of that 
species of writing. He probably did not lilse t» 
Inut himself with Johnson.* 



* Boswell here slludes to a speech made by Gibbon ens 
fonner occasion. In a company where they were bodi pie' 
sent, the'roention of the wolf had led Johnson to thiid^ <l 
other wild beasts ; and while sir Joshua Reynolds and Mi* 
Langton were carrying on a dialogue about somMWl 
which engaged them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, tanis 
ont, « Pennant tells of bears." They went on ; wUdi lis* 
being dull of hearing, did not pereeiTe, or, if he did« tru 
not willing to break off his talk; so he continued to voM* 
ferate his remarkst and 6ear (*' like a word in a Gatdi«" ai 
Beauderk said) was repeatedly heard at intervals, whid 
coming from him, who, by those who did not know IUb* 
had been so often assimilated to that feroeioiu animsli 
while tiiose who were sitting around could hardly stfe 
laughter, produced a very ludicrous eflbct, Silenee lurriog 
«Q8ued» he proceeded: « We are told, that the bladi IHV 
is innocent; but I should not like to trust myself vitt 
bhn.** Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of voie«t *' I 
should not like to trust myself witti you.** 
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The CDitom of ealtng dog: al OUibeile being ineD> 
tioned, Gold^miih observed, ihat lliis was also a 
CQslooi in Cliiiia ; tliat a dog-butcber Is as commoa 
there an any other butcber ; aud tbat wbea he 
walks abroad, all Ibe doge fall on bim. Johhson^ 
"^That is not owing lo his tilling d<^, sir, I re- 
member a butcber al Lichfield, whom a dog that 
was in (be house wlieie 1 lived always attacked. 
It i« the smell of eaniiige nhich provokes this, let 
tbe animals he has killed be what ihey may." 
Gout&MiTii. " Yes, lliere ia a general abhorrence 
iu nDlmalE at the signs of massacre. If yon put a 
tub full of blood into a liable the horses are like to 
go mad." JoijMSON. " I doubt that." GoLDSMmt. 
" Nar,iir, it is a fact well authenticated." Tbbale, 
" You had better pmre it before you put it Into 
yooTboolton natural hislory. Yon may do it in my 
M^ile If yoD will." Johnson. " Nay, sir, I woald 
Dot have him prore It. If be is content to take hU 
tofomiatiOD from others, b« may get ihrungb bli 
book with little trouble, and without much endan- 
geiing bis reputation ; but if he makes expni- 
menls for so coinprehensire a book as his, there 
would be no end to them ; bis erroneous acseriioni 
Mould then fall upon himself; and he might be 
blamed for not haviug made experimeult as u> every 
particular." 



l**^ .pdlWO"" „" Tl'^ wen'" 

"■"SIS — ™"srs». -«• " 
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No. va. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

"^HB custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being men- 
tioned. Goldsmith observed, that this was also a 
custom in China ; that a dog- butcher is as common 
there as any other butcher ; and that when he 
^valks abroad, all the dogs fall on him. Johnson. 
^* That is not owing to his killing dogs, sir. I re- 
xnember a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that 
was in the house where I lived always attacked. 
It ifl the smell of carnage which provokes this, let 
the animals he has killed be what they may." 
<3ou>SMiTH. " Yes, there is a general abhorrence 
In animals at the signs of massacre. If you pot a 
tub fall of blood into a stable the horses are like to 
go mad." Johnson. ** I doubt that." Goldsmith. 
** Nay, sir, it is a fact well authenticated." Thrale. 
** You had better prove It before you put it into 
your book on natural history. You may do it in my 
stable if you will." Johnson. " Nay, sir, 1 woold 
not have him prove it. If he is content to take his 
information from others, ha may get through. bis 
book with little trouble, and without much endan* 
gering his reputation ; but if he makes experi- 
ments for so comprehensive a book as his, there 
would be no end to them : bis enooeous assertions 
would then fall upon himself; and be might be 
blamed for not having made experiments as to every 
particular.** . 
Bosfvell related, that he had,seveTa\C\uica»^\«». 
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of tiie Gray Rat, by Thomas Percy, DJ). Chaplain 
in Ordinary to bis Ma^iesty.' " (laagbiDg imiDode- 
nttely.) Boswell. " I am afraid a court cbapUn 
could not decently write of the gray rat." JoBNSOir. 
« Sir, be need not give it the name of the Hanover 

rat." 

Mr. Seward mentioned the observations which be 
had made upon the strata of the earth in volca- 
noes, from which it appeared, that they were so 
very different in depth at different periods, that bo 
calculation could be made as to the time required 
for their formation. This fully refuted an ante- 
mosaical remark introduced into captain Brydone'f 
entertaining tour, from a kind of vanity, which if 
too common in those who have not sufficient^ 
studied the most important of all subjects. Dr. 
Johnson, indeed, had said before, independent of 
this observation, " Shall all the accumulated evi- 
dence of the history of the world ; shall the aotbo- 
rity of what is unquestionably the most ancieat 
writing — ^be overturned by an uncertain remark such 
as this?'* 



No. VIII. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

*' Johnson recommended to me," says BosweU, 
*' to keep a journal of my life, full and unreserved. 
He said it would be a very good exercise, and 
would yield me great satisfutiou, when the parti- 
culars were faded ivom m^ x^voKoSacHDAA. I wtt 
uncommonly fotxxxu^x^ m \»Nva% \ssA. ^ ^sscc»«m. 
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^incidence of opinioD iiHth bim upon this subject, 
6r I bad kept such a journal for some time ; and it 
WB8 no small pleasure to me to have this to tell him, 
uad to receive his approbation. He counselled me 
o keep it private, and said, I might surely have a 
riend, who would burn it in case of my death. 
Ji'rom this habit I have been enabled to give the 
¥orld so mauy anecdotes, which would otherwise 
lave been lost to posteiity. I mentioned, that I 
vas afraid I put into my journal too many little 
Dcidents. Johnson. ' There is nothing, sir, too 
ittle for so little a creature as man. It is by stu- 
lying little things that we attain the great art of 
laving as little misery and as much happiness as 
MMsible.' 

** He told me, that he had, twelve or fourteen 
tiroes, attempted to keep a journal of his life, but 
never could persevere. He advised me to do it. 
' The great thing to be recorded,' S£ud he, ' is the 
itate of your own mind ; and you should write 
Jown every thing that you remember, for you can- 
not judge at first what is good or bad; and write 
immediately, while the impression is fresh, for it 
will not be the same a week afterwards.' " 

Boswell mentioned, that he had in his possession 
the Life of sir Robert Sibbald, the celebrated Scot- 
tish antiquary, and founder of the Royal College of 
Physicians at Edinburgh, in the original manuscript, 
in bis own hand-writing ; and that it was, he be- 
lieved, the most natural and candid account ofbim- 
lelf that ever was given by any man. As an 
lostance, he tells, that the duke of Pert.\\^ i3ba9sl 
ehanceJJor ot Sccilaad, pressed \i\m' n^t^ xoraA^Vf^ 

fOL, it. ' K 
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cQDie over lo tlie Romna cathi 
rcslBted all his grnx'i ^ri^aienU 
time, till oDciij he felt liimwlf, 
IMieoiisl]' cDavinced, and with Ic 
Into the dakc'K anas, and emt 
rellslcm ; that he contlDned ver 
gome IItdc, and acmmpanled ht 
one winter, anil Jired In bis hon 
be Found the rigid fasling prescr 
very nerere ttpou him j that thii 
reconsider the controveriy; and, 
thai he was in the wrong, he 
teitanliani. Bosnell talked of » 
pnblisblng this carions life. I 
think 70U had as well let alouc 
To rtiwover such wcakneSB eipna 
Ih gone." Johnson. " Na;, it if 
of human uetnre. Hoiv often 
motives of onrgreatest actiousaB: 
forhlBre-conreMion!" Mrs.Ti: 
tbej not as well be forgotten .'" 
madam, a msu loves to review hli 
h the use of a diary, or Journal."' 
TOWN. " True, sir. As the li 
themselves in a glass, so a man 1 
self ill his journal." Boswell 
allusion." Johnson. " Yes, in< 
" And as a lady adjusts her drei 
a man adjusts his chnriicter by lo 
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thought lu Ailerbury's Kuneral 
Cnlta ; where haiini; meottone 
saj>, Mn this g\w» I'ht «'«1 
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ml.' AThis is a proof of coincideacey and ntit of 
giarism ; for I bad .nerer read that sermon be^ 
e." 

FobDson said, ** Bayk^s DicUoiiary is a very «8e« 

worlc for those to consult, who lore tlie bio- 

ipfaical part of literature, which is what I love 

ha be had objected to a part of one of his letters 
ng published, Boswell thought it right to talLe 

opportunity of asking him explicitly, whether 
would be improper to publish his letters after 

death. His answer was, ** Nay, sir, when I am 
id, yon may do as you will." 
fie said, ** Goldsmith's life of Pamel is poor : 
t that it is poorly written, but that he had poor 
terials ; for nobody can write the life of a man, 
: those who have eat, and drau1c,.and lived in 
iol intercourse with him.*' Boswell said, if It 
8 not troublesome, and presuming too much, he 
aid request him to tell him all the little circmn- 
oces of his life ; what schools he attended when 
came to Oxford, when he came to London, &c. 

did not disapprove of his curiosity as to these 
ticolars; but said, *< They'll come out by de- 
set, as wc tallc together." 
Ele censured Ruffhead's Life of Pope ; and re- 
rked, that '* he knew nothing of Pope, and nothing 
poetry." He praised Dr. Joseph Warton's £«• 
' OD Pope ; but added, he supposed we shoald 
re no more of it, as the author had .not .been 
fe to persuade the world to tliink of Pope as he 
,. BoswBLL. ** IVhy, sir, shpold that pcevent 
B 'from continuing hU wotVl^ 1\« V& vgl 
n counsel, who has made the mfftX ol\&ik 
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he Is not obliged to gain it.** Johnson. '' Bat, sir, 
there is a differenoe when the cause is of a man's 
own malciDg." 

At another time, he, Mr. Thomas Warton, ainl 
Boswell, tallced of biography. Johnson. " It U 
rarely well executed/ They only who live with a 
man can write his life with any genuine exactooi 
and discriiuinatioD; and few people who hare lived 
with a man know wiiat to remark about him. The 
chaplain of a late bishop, whom I was to assist is 
writing some memoirs of his lordship, could tell me 
scarcely any thing." Boswell. «* Mr. Robert 
Dodsley^s life should be written, as he was so mock 
connected with the wits of his time, and by hit 
literary merit had raised himself from the statioaof 
a footman." Wabton. ** He published a little vo- 
lume nnder the title of The Muse in Livery." 
JoBNsoN. " I doubt whether Dodsley's brothe 
would thank a man who should write his life; jt 
Dodsley himself was not unwilling that his of 
ginal low condition should be recollected. Wb 
lord Lyttelton's Dialogues of the Dead came o 
one of which is between Apicius, an ancient ( 
care, and Dartineuf, a modem epicure, Dod 
said to me, ' I knew Dartineuf well, for 1 was i 
his footman.' " 

Biography led them to speak of Dr. John Ct 
bell, who had written a considerable pai 
the Biographia Britannica. Johnson, thou; 
valued him highly, was of opinion that ther 
not so much in his great work, A Political IF 
of Great Britain, as the world had been tan 
expect ; and Yi^A &«i^\.o"ftQi&'«€»\^\.Vci$. Vve. h 
Campbell's diaa^v^voxuitux, wa. ^rr-wwjx ^\ 
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ccefiS of that work^ had killed him. He this 
ening obsei-ved of it, " That work was his death." 
r. Warton, not adverting to his meaning, an- 
rered, ** I Ijelieve so, from the great attention he 
stowed on it." Johnson. " Nay, sir, he died 

want of attention, if he died at all by that 
ok." 

Boswcll said, " In writing a life, a man's peca- 
trities should be mentioned, because they mark 
s character." Johnson. " Sir, there is no doubt 

to pleculiarities : the question is, whether a 
an's vices should be mentioned; for instance, 
hether it should be mentioned, that Addison and 
imell drank too freely : for people will probably 
ore easily indulge in drinking from knowing this; 

that more ill may be done by the example, than 
»od by telling the whole tioith." On this, Boswell 
marks, ** Here was an instance of his varying 
om himself in talk ; for when lord Hailes and he 
t one morning calmly conversing, in my house at 
dinburgh, I well remember that Dr. Johnson 
aintained, that ' if a man is to write A Pane-' 
friCf he may keep vices out of sight ; but if he 
t>fesses to write A Lifey he must represent it 
lally as it was ;' and when I objected to the danger 
'telling that Pamell drank to excess, he said, that 
it would produce an instructive caution to avoid 
Inking, when it was seen, that even the learning 
id {[enins of Pamell could be debased by it.' And 

the Hebrides, he maintained, as appears from my 
mrnai, that a man's intimate friend should men* 
on his faults, if he writes his Ufe«" 
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No. IX. 

BONSMCm 

WhenDf. JohDsou had Gntihri 
tngedyof Irene, he read what 
Walmslr)') who objected to 1 
branfht hli bcToine ioto gceai 
Um, " How caD you |ioiiii)bt]> 
btr' isto deeper cklaiuiiyf" Ji 
d<ni to Ihe suppoied oppreBSu'e 
cowt of which Mr. Walmsler 
fUed, " Sir, I can put her 

Soon after' Edwards's Canon* 
oat, Jotiuson was diuiuji al Tool 
wttb HaymaD the painter, and u 
UayBM related lo sir Jmhaa 1 
cotnemtion having mnied upo 
the BeiiiLcmeu praised It muiA 
lowed Its mtrit : but when the] 
appeared to put that author upoi 
bartoD, " Nay," said JohDioo, ' 
:hLts to be sure ; bat 
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1 together. A fly, ur, i 
bone, and make him wince ; bn 
aect, aud ihe otiier Is a burse sti 
On Ihe fiih or March, 1754, 
llngbroke'i woTk»,(abl\th«d hi 
JohnBon, heartog ol ft\E« mb 
with aJiMt \tid\stia».\>m, »»* i 
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e sentence npon the noble author and hU 
<* Sir, be was a scoundrel, and a coward : 
idrel, for charging a blunderbuss against reli- 
id morality ;- a coward, because he had not 
ion to fire it off himself, but left half a crown 
ggarly Scotchman, to draw the trigger after 
ith!" 

ne day," says Boswell, ** he read to ns a dis- 
on which he was preparing for the press* 
d, A History and Chronology of the Fabulous 
Some old divinities of Thrace, related to 
tans, and called the Cabiri, made a very im« 
t part of the theory of this piece ; and in a 
satiou afterwards, Mr. Wise tallced much of 
ibiri. As we returned to Oxford iu the 
g, I out-walked Johnson, and he cried out, 
nina, a Latin word which came from his 
I with peculiar grace, and was as much as to. 
ut on your drag cha'm. Before we got home, 
1 walked too fast for him ; and he now cried 
Why you walk as if you were pursued by all 
\bir% in a body.' " 

en the messenger, who carried the last sheet 
nson's Dictionary to Millar, returned, John- 
ked him, *< WeU, what did he say?" << Sir," 
red the messenger, *' he s^d, ' thank God* I 
done with him.' " " I am glad," replied 
3n, with a smile* " that he thanks God for 
mg. 

\ gentleman's seat in the west of England* iii 
to amuse him till dinner should be ready* he 
ken out to walk in the garden. The maatet 
bowse* thloikiag it proper V^Vi^^^^*^^*^^*"^^ 
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th)D|r»etcni!<ic1ii(o then>uveraftiion,ad 
Ibni : " Are you a botanist. Dr. Juhnaci 
^r," (uiiiwered JuhtiioD, " I am not 
and, (aliadiuR, no dcnibl, to bis oear-i 
■honld I tri.iii to become a bobtniit, 
tnrn tnj«clf iiiio a replile,** 

When Mr. Daries first iotnidaced 
Johnson, he was much nutated; nnd, 
hit prrjodice against ihe Scotch, of wli 
heard much, raid to Ditvirs, " Don't 1 
come from." " From Scotland," ci 
rogoiilily. " Mr, Johnson," said Bost 
Indeed come from Scotland, bnt I can 
To which Johnson replied, " Tliat, i 
what a KreB' many of yon r country men ci 

Mr. Ogilrie was nnluckj enongh to cli 
topic of his conTersarion the praises o 
country. He began with aaying, that 
rtrf rich land aruniid Edinbureli- Gnli 
hud Btadied physic there, cuDtrsdicte 
nntraly, with a snecriD^ langh. Did 
little by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took a ii 
where he probably thought himseir pei 
for be olMtrred, that Si^otlnnd had a 
t>able wild proapecls. Johnson. " I 
yoo bare a great many : Norway, too 
wild prospeeia ; and Lapland la remark) 
diglous noble wild prospecti : bnt, a)r, 
fo6, (he uubtest prospect wbicL a Scot 
sees, is the high msd that leads htm to 

Johnson eatd he liad lately been a h 
Licllfield, bnt bad pown very weary be 
if. DoSWBLL, " I T«rt\ftMa^ *■>««., *i 
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Ktllve place." Jounmh. " Why, m U SootUnd 
your nattre place." 

An essay, written b; Mr. Deane, a divine of the 
dmrch of EBgland, maiuta'ming the fatare life of 
Itnitei, by aa eiplicatiou of certain parti of the 
Scriptaree, wM mentioned, and tbe doctrine tn- 
dtted on by a gentleman, mho lecmed fond of cn- 
lloni KpecQlatlou. Jobnaon, who did not like to 
bear of atiy thing coDDeming a fntare atale, which 
waa not authorized bj the regular canoni of ortlio- 
doxj, diKouragcd (bis talk ; aud Mog offended at 
itl continuation, be watched an opportunity to glTC 
the geutleman a blow of reprehetinOD. So, when 
the poor ipeculatlit, with a Krioui metqihyiical 
penaive face, addressed him, " ButreaUy,air, when 
we see a very leuilble dog, we don't know what to 
think of bim," — Johnaou, rolling with Joy at the 
tbougbt which beamed in his eye, Inrned qnlekly 
round, and replied, " True, sir ; and when we aee 
a vei7 foolish /•itow, we dou't know what to think 
of Mm." He then rose np, strode to the fire, and 
flood for some time lanKhing and exalting. 

" The late Alexander, earl of Eglintonne," tay* 
-Boawril, " who lored wit more than iriiM, and 
-Mm) of geains more than lycophants, had a gnat 
whalntkn of Johiuon ; but, from tbe remarkAla 
afafMoe of bis own manners, was, pethaps, too da. 
BetMy teniible of the roaghness which aomettnii 
tfftmi In Johnson's beharionr. One ennlpg, 
wlieB tall lordship did me the hODoar to inp at Mf 
Migtoga,wlih Dr. Robertson, and aeivni other not 
of Utmiy distinction, be ragretlcd tbat Johmoa 
had not been edneated irith man iiiliiiiMiiil and 
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Ufed iisore in polislied society. < No^ no, my lord,' 
said siguor Baretti, ' do with him what yoa would, 
•be Would always haTe be«n a bear.* * True/ an- 
swered the earl, with a sniiky ' but he wonld bate 
been a dancing bear.' 

** To obviate all the reflections which have 
gone round to Johnson's prejudice, by applying 
to him the epithet oi bear, let me impress npoo 
my readers a just and happy saying of my friead 
Gbldsmith, who knew him well : ' Johnson; to be 
•ure, has a roughness in his maimer, but no nan 
alive has a more tender heart: he has noihrng^ 
tke bear but Me skin.'" 

Goldsmith, to divert the tedious minutes, while 
waiting for one of the guests at a dinner-party, 
stnuted aboot,' bragging of his dress, and appeared 
seriously vain of it (for his mind was wonderfUly 
prone to such expressions) : " Come^come,*' said 
Garrick, '* talk no more of that : you are, perhaps, 
the worst — eh, eh!" Goldsmith was eagerly at- 
temptibg to interrupt him, when Garrick' went an, 
laughing iranically, " Nay, you will always heklXkn 
a gentleman; but I am talking of being well or 
iU dreued." <* Well, let me tell yon," said Qokl- 
smith, '* when my taUor brought home my blosson- 
• coloured coat, be said, ' Sir, I have a favour to beg 
of yon : — when any body asks you who made yoar 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the 
Harrow, in Water-lane.' " JoHNBOi«r. ** Why, sir, 
that was because he knew the strange oolonr woild 
attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they iright 
bear of him, and see how well he coiUd- make a coat 
ieven of so abaord a colour." 
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One day, at sir Joshua's table, when it was re- 
lated, that Mrs. Montague, in an excess of coni[^- 
ment to the author of a modern tragedy, had ea(- 
' churned, ** I tremble for Shakspeare ;'' Johnson 
Biddy " When Shakspeare has got * * * ♦ ♦ for his 
rival, and Mrs. Montague for his defender, he is in 
a poor state indeed/' 

Speaking of Mr, Hanway, who published An 
Eight Days' Journey from London to Portsmouth, 
** Jonas," ftaid he, " acquired some reputation by 
travdling abroad, bnt lost it all by travelling at 
home." 

Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, 
is the year 1745, had made surprising efforts, oon* 
ridering their numerous wants and disadvanta gea ■ 
** Yes, sir," said he, ** their wants were numerous ; 
baft you have not mentioned the greatest of them. 
alW^he want of law." 

Being asked by a young nobleman, what was be- 
come of the gallantry and military spirit of the 
old English nobility, he replied, *^ Why, my lord, 
I'll tell you what is become of it : it is gone into 
the city to look for a fortune." 

Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom ^be 
chanced to meet, he said, '* That fellow seema to 
me to possess but one idea, atid that is a wrong 



one." 



A gentleman, having to some of the usual asgu- 
ments for drinking, added tlds : ** You know, sir, 
drinking drives away care, and makes us forget 
wluitever- is disagreeable : would not yon allow a 
man to drink for that reason ?" JoHKaoH« " Y^^^ . 
air^ U he aat next ^^." 

Johnson. " I remember once \*€m% 'wJOi^ ^yJ^. 
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MiiUh in Westminster ahbey. While we tnrvilyed 
the Poets' Corner^ I said to biin^ from Ovid, 

Fonltan ct Bottnim nonien uitetWtiir btis. 

Wlien we got to Temi>le-bar, lie stopped me, point- 
ed to the heads upon it, and slyly whispered me, 

Fonitan et nostrum nomoi miaoebitar istU*** * 

*' At the Literary Club,** says Boswell, " hefor« 
Johnson came in^ we talked of his Journey to the 
Western Islands, and of his coming away * willing 
to believe the second sight,' which seemed to ezdte 
some ridicule. I was then so impressed with the truth 
of many of the stories which I had been told, that 
I avowed my conviction, saying, * He is onlywiUbig 
to believe — I do believe : the evidence is enough for 
me, though not for his great mind. What will not 
fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle : I am filled 
with belief.' * Are you ?' said Colman ; * then cork 
It up.' " 

Johnson having gone to Mrs. Abington's benefit, 
at supper, one of the company attempted, with too 
much forwardness, to rally him on his late appear- 
ance at the theatre ; but had reason to repent of 
his temerity. ** Why, sir, did you go to Mrs. 
Abington's benefit? Did you see?" Johnson. 
" No, sir." " Did you hear?" Johnson. " No, 
sir." " Why then, sir, did you go?" Johnson. 
** Because, sir, she is a favourite of the puUic ; 

• In allusion to Johnson's political principles, and ptN 
haps hit own> 
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md when the pnhUc caret the thmuaMlth part for 
foa that it does for her, I will go to your beneilt 



oo," 



Dr. Barney ha?!ug remarked, that Mr. Garrick 
vas beginning to look old, Johnson said, ** Why, 
ilr, you are not to wonder at that ; no man'* iace 
laf had more wear and tear." 

Johnson censured Owyn for taking down a 
:harch, which might have stood many years, and 
wilding a new one at a different place, for no other 
"eason, bot that there might be a direct road to a 
lew bridge; and his expression was, ** Yon are 
liking a chorch out of the way, that the people 
nay go in a straight line to the bridge." Gwyn. 
* No, sir ; I am putting the church in the way, 
bat the people may not ^o out nftke way** John* 
KMf (with a. hearty loud laugh of approbation.) 
'Speak no more : rest your oolloquial fame upon 
bis.- 

Bdng by no means pleased with tlieir inn at 
Bristol, Boswell said, " Let us see now how we 
ihould describe it." Johnson was ready with his 
tdUery. " Describe it, sir ? Why, it was so bad, 
hat Boswell wialied to be in Scotland 1" 

In the autumn of 1783, he received a visit from 
hit celebrated Mrs. Siddons. When she came into 
hp room, there happened to be no chair ready for 
ler, which he observing, said, with a smile, '* Ma- 
htro, yon, who so often occasion a want Of seats to 
ither people, will the ,more easily excuse the want 
if one yourself." 

Dr. Johnson said to Miss Hannah More^whohad 
a^messsed a wonder, that ibe vo«X y«\»>\A^^*HT>»»Ka 
iwwtoe Lost, should wtllft wxtYk V** wsoie«aiV 
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** Milton, madam, was a geoivs, ihtX iould cat a 
Colossus from a rock, but could nel-carre heads 
upon cherry-stones." 

Boswell told him, that Datid Hane had made a 
short collection of Scotticisms. '* I woate^** si^d 
Johnson, " that he should find them.** 

No. X. 

BULLS. 

Thbre had been as eiecntion of two or three cri* 
minals at Oxford on a Monday. Soon afterwaidt^ 
one day at dinner, Boswell was saying, that Mfr 
Swioton, the chapkua .of the gaol» and alao a fre- 
quent preacher before the university^ a leanwd 
man, bat often thoaghtless and abaent» pirea^ed 
the condemnation-sermon on repentance, befoia 
1^ convicts, on the preceding day, Sunday ; and 
In the close, he told his audience, that he ahoald 
give them the remainder of what be had to say on 
the subject the next Lord*s Day. Upon whidi, €M 
of the company, a doctor of divinity, and a pbdn 
matter-of-fact man, by way of offering an apology 
far Mr. Swintoa, gravely remarked, that he had 
probably preached the same sermon before the oni- 
versity. *< Yes, sir,*' says Johnson, *< bat the ui^ 
versity were not to be hanged the next morning." 

Boswell mentioned, that Dr. Thomas CampheU 
had come from Ireland to London, principally to 
see Dr. Johnson : he seemed angry at this observa- 
tion. Davies. " Why, sir, there came a man from 
Spun to see LWy» aud Cocelli came to England to 




see Parcel!,* rod when he beard he wai dead, went 
directly back again to Italy," Johnson. " I should 
not wish to bate beeu dead, lo disai)|>oint Camp- 
bell ; bat I thonld have wigbed to bare been a bnn- 
dred miles off." Boeivell adds : " This was appa- 
reutly perrenei and I do beliere It was not hU 
real way of thiuking : he could not hot like a tnao 
who came so far to see Lim. He lanRfaed with 
some complaceiicy, when I told him Campbell's odd 
expiessioD to mc concernlug him, ' that hariog 
Reea such a man, was a thing to talk of a centary 
bence,' as if be could liie bo long." 

Of the father of one of hU fcieuds, be obsetred, 
" He never clarified bis notions by filtrating tbem 
through other miuds : be bad a canal upon Us 
DttBte, where at one place the bank nos too low— 
' I dug tbe canal deeper,' said be." 

He ODce in bia life was known himself to have 
uttered what is called a bull. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
when they were riding together in Deronebirc, 
complied, that be had a very bad boree, for that 
n when going down bill be moved slowly step by 
B, , " Ay," said Johnson, " and when be go«i 
b.]l\,1ieitimdtiiai." 



.Btep._, 
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No. Xf. 

LANGUAGE. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked Johnson bjr 
what means he had attained his extraordinary accn- 
racy and flow of language. He told him, that he 
had eariy laid it down as,a fixed mle to do his best 
on every occasion, and in every company : to im- 
part whatever he iinew in the most forcible hui* 
gnage he conld put it into : and that by constant 
practice, and never suffering any careless expres- 
sions to escape him, or attempting to deliver his 
thoughts without arranging them in the clearest 
manner, it became habitual to him. 

When Johnson showed Boswell a proof-sheet of 
the character of Addison, in which he so highly ex* 
tols his style, Boswell could not help observing, 
that it had not been his own model, as no two styles 
conld differ more from each other. Johnsok. 
" Sir, Addison had his style, and I have mine.** 
When he ventured to ask him, whether the difibr- 
ence did not consist in this, that Addlson*a style 
was full of idioms, colloquial phrases, and pro- 
verbs; and his own more strictly grammatical, 
and free from such phraseology and modes of speedi 
as can never be literally translated or understood 
by foreigners ; he allowed the discrimination to be 
jnst. 

Talking of Home's style : Johnson. " Why, sir, 
his style Is not English ; the stmcture of hia 
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tVDCes is French* Now the French stmctare and 
the English structure may, in the nature of things, 
he equally good : but if you allow that the English 
language is established, he is wrong. My name 
might originally ha?e been Nicholson, as well aa 
Johnson ; but were yon to call me Nicholson now, 
yon would call me fery absurdly." 

In 1769, Boswell presented Dr. Johnson to gene- 
ral Paoli. 1'hey met with a manly case, mutually 
conscious of their own abilities. The general 
■poke Italian and Dr. Johnson English, and under- 
stood one another very well, with a little of inter- 
INfetation from Boswell, in which he compared him- 
self to an isthmus, which joins two great continents. 
Upon Johnson's approach, the general said, " From 
irbat I have read of your worlcs, sir, and from 
what Mr. Boswell has told me of you, I have long 
held yon in great veneration." The general talked 
<lf languages being formed on the particular notions 
and manners of a people, witliout knowing which, 
we cannot know the language. We may know the 
direct signification of -single words; but by these- 
no beauty of expression, no sally of genius, no wit 
is conveyed to the mind. All this must be by allii- 
sion to otjier ideas. Johnson. ** Sir, you talk of 
language, as if you had never done any thing else 
bat study it, instead of governing a nation." Paoli . 
^ Questo e un troppo gran aomplimenio : this is 
too great a compliment.'* Johnson. " I should 
have thought so, if I had not heard yon talk." 
• Johnson advised Boswell to complete a dictionary 
at words peculiar to Scotland, of which be bad 
fihowa him a spedmen. " ftXt*"* wW^ Vt^ ^^'^^bi 
hu made a coliection of north-coraitAri ^w^^"^ 
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coUecting those of yoar country, yoa will do a 
osefiil thing towards the history of the lauguage.** 
Tallsing of ianicuage, Johnson observed, that 
Leibnitz had made some progress in a woric, traciag 
all Ungnages np to the Hebrew. " Why, sir," 
said he," yon wonid not imagine, that the Frend 
jmtti day, is derived from the Latin (/le«, and jei 
nothing is more certain ; and the intermediate stcpi 
are very dear. From <fi>«, comes diMrmu ; dht is 
by inaccurate ear^, or inaccurate pronundatioii 
easily confounded with giu g then the Italians fonp 
a iubstantive of the ablative of an acyective, w 
thteocc giumo, or, as they malte it, j^tomo/ whid 
it readily contracted into ghur^ or JourJ* He ob 
served that the Bohemian language was true Sctai 
vonic. Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, said it had son 
similarity with the German. Johnson. ** Wh; 
sir, to be sure, such parts of Sclavonia 9fi couIm 
with Germany will borrow German words; ni 
snch parts as coufine with l^artary will borrow T 
tar words.** 

He said, he never had it properly ascerti^r 
that the Scotch Highlanders and the Irish am 
stood each other. Boswell told him, that 
cousin, colonel Graham, of the Royal Highlaw 
whom be met at Drogheda, said they did. J 
SON. *' Sir, if the Highlanders understood J 
why translate the New Testament into Erse, s 
lately done at Edinburgh, when there is an 
translation ?" Boswell. ** Although t^c 
and Irish are both dialects of the same Ian 
there may be a good deal of diversity betweei 
M between the different ^\«2k^c\aVoL\\.^^!* 
Sir Alexander Maicdoik«\^ «^^ na "^vod^^ 
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» correctiiig. several Scottish accents ia mf- 
»d Bwwell: 1 doubt^ sir, If auy Scotchman 
it attains to a perfect English pronunciation*" 
BNSON. ** Why, sir» ^w of them do, became- 
fy do not persevere, after acquiring a certain de» 
!•• of it ; bnty sir, there can be na donbt, that 
rj may attiun, to a perfect English pronondatioHa. 
they will : we find how near they come to it| 
i oertiunly a man who conqaers nineteen parla 
the Scottish accent, may conquer the twentieth* 
ity sir, when a man has got the better of nine, 
utbs, he grows weary, he relaxes his diligence, he 
ds he has corrected bis accent so far as not to be . 
agreeable, and be no. longer desires his friendi 
teU him when he is wrong ; nor does he choose, 
be told. Sir, when people watch me narrowly, 
d I do not watch myself, they will find me ont to 

of a partieniar county : in the same manner^ 
iiwittg may be found out to be a Devonshire man s 

most Scotchmen may be found out. But, ^» 
Je aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never 
;ched Mallet in a Scotch accent ; and yet Malleti^ 
appose, was past five-and-twenty before he came 
London.'* 

rhe earl of Marchmont, with great good-humoor, 
ated, that the master d a shop in London, where 

was not Icnown, s^id to him, ** I suppose, slr« 
1 are an American.'* '' Why so, sir ?*' said his 
dahip. ''Because, sir,*' replied the shopkeeper, 
roQ spealc neither English nor Scotch, bat sone- 
Bg diflerent from both, which I condnde ia thn 
tgnage of America." 

^BWBi-u "It may be of iise,At,xo>»!«%^^^- 
WW7 to ascertain the pimwuMMiSCMn^^* V«e»»«^ 
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** Why, sir, my Dictionary shows yon the aecentsof 
words, if yoa can bat rememlMr them/' Boswnx. 
*' Bat, sir, we want marks to ascertain the promm* 
dation of the vowels: Sheridan, I beliete, hM 
finished sach a worlc.*' Johnson. " Why, dr, 
consider how mnch easier it is to learn a languid 
by the ear, than by any marks. Sheridan's IMc- 
tionary may do very well ; bat yon cannot always 
carry it abont with you : and, when yoa want the 
word, yon have not the Dictionary.* It is like a 
man who has a sword that will not draw : it is so 
admirable sword, to be sore ; but while yonr enemy 
is catting yonr throat, you are unable to nse it 
Besides, sir, what entitles Sheridan to fix the pro- 
nunciation of English ? He has, in the fifst phMX, 
the disadvantage of being an Irishman : and if he 
says he will fix it after the example of the best 
company, why they differ among themselves. 1 
remember an instance : when I published the Plan 
for my Dictionary, lord Chesterfield told me that 
the word ffreat should be pronounced so as to rhyme 
to state; and sir William Yonge sent me word, 
that it should be pronounced so as to rhyme to mo/, 
and that none but an Irishman would prononnoe it 
grait. Now here were two men of the highest rank, 
the one the best speaker in the house of lords, the 
other the best speaker in the house of commons, 
differing entirely.'* 

A person was mentioned, who, it was said, could 
take down in short hand the speeches in parliament 
with perfect exactness. Johnson. ** Sir, it is im- 

* This remark vtia equaVVj KVs!&^>^<^^A'^i^^s«ik.\\NX\fe 
wu no friend to Sh«rtd«a^-Ed. 
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possible. I remember one Angel, wbo came to me 
to write for him a preface or dedication to a book 
upon short hand, and he professed to write as fut 
as a man could speak. In order to try him, I took 
down a book, and read while he wrote ; and I &. 
Toured him, for I read more deliberately than usual. 
1 had proceeded bnt a very little way, when he beggc^ 
I would desist, for he could not follow me." 

Boswell read to him a letter which lord Monboddo 
had written, cont^uing some critical remarks upon 
thestyleof his Journey to the Western Islands of Scot- 
land. His lordship praised the very fine passage 
upon landing at IcolmkiU : but his own style being 
exceedingly dry and hard, iie disapproved of the 
richness of Johnson's language, and of his frequent 
use of metaphorical expressions. Johnson. " Why, 
sir, this criticism would be just, if, in my style, su- 
perfluous words, or words too big for the thought*, 
could be pointed out ; but this I do not believe can 
be done. For instance, in the passage which lord 
Monboddo admires, ' AVe were now treading that il- 
lustrious region,' the word iUuttriow contributes 
nothing to the mere narration ; for the fact might 
be told without it : but it is not therefore superflu- 
ous ; for it wakes the mind to peculiar attention^ 
where something of more than usual importance is 
to be presented. ' Illustrious I' — for what ? — and 
then the sentence proceeds to expand the circum- 
stances connected with lona. And, sir, as to me- 
taphorical expression, that is a great excellence in 
style, when it is used with propriety; for it gives you 
two ideas fbr one— conveys the meaning more lumi- 
nonsJ/, and generally with a peTcep\.\o\i qI ^^i^^xT 
He found fault with BosweiU» Cot imi^^^^'&'f^^ana^ 
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to make money. " Dou't 700 tec," said be, ** Ai 
impropriety of it ? To make money is to eoM It ; 
yoa should say get money." llie piirase, botveier 
is pretty carrent. Bat Johnson was at all tiae 
Jealons of iofractions upon the genuine English In 
gnage, and prompt to repress colioqnial barbariiM 
such as pledging myself, for underiaking : iine, fn 
department or branch, as, the civii Hne, the hoMi^ 
line.* He was particnlarly iudijniant against thi 
almost universal use of the word idea iu the senses 
notkm, or opinion, when it is clear that idea canoid; 
signify something of which an image can be fomec 
in the mind. We may hat'e an idea or image ot\ 
mountain, a tree, a building ; bnt we cannot sordj 
have an idea or Hnage of an argument or propoHHm 
Yet we hear the sages of the law ' ddivering thefa 
ideas upon the question under consideration ;' van 
the first speakers in parliament ' entirely coincidhq 
in the idea which has been ably stated by an honour- 
able member;' — or,-' reprobating an idea as uncon 
stitutional, and fraught with the most dangerot 
consequences to a great and free country.' Joha 
son called this ' modern cant.' " 

E. '* The Irish language is not primitive : it I 
Teutonic ; a mixture of the northern tongues : it hi 
much English in it.** Johnson. " It may liBf 
been radically Teutonic; bnt EngliMi and HIg! 
I>ntch have no similarity to the eye, thongh radiall 
the same. Once, when loolcing into low Dntcb,' 
found, in a whole page, only one word similar t 
English ; stroem, like stream, and it signified tide, 

• A chandler*! thop is now scarcely ever adverUsed to I 
let or sold, Imt as ** « Affsv ^ tt^ xs^nercU /f ne.**— Ed. 
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E. '* I remember having 8een a Dotcfa flonnety fii 
which I fouDd this word, roesnopies. Nobody WMd 
thlnlc at first that this conid be English ; bat when 
we -inquire, we find roet, rose ; and no/He, knob $ 
io we have rose-budsJ' 

When Johnson was engaged on the Lives of the 
Poets, Boswell applied to the earl of Marchmont, to 
give him some information concerning Pope. The 
tmrl complied with great readiness, hot asked, *' Will 
he write the Lives of the Poets impartially ? Re 
was the first that bronght Whig and Tory into a 
Dictionary. And what do yon think of his defini- 
tion of excUe t Do yon know the history of his 
aversion to the word transpired' Then taking 
down the folio Dictionary, he showed it, with this 
censure on its secondary sense : "To escape from 
secrecy to notice ; a sense lately innovated from 
France, without necessity." " The truth was," 
said his lordship, *' lord Bolingbroke, who left the 
Jacobites, first used it ; therefore it was to be con- 
deinned. He should have shown what word would 
do for it, if it was unnecessary." Buswell afterwards 
put the question to Johnson. *' Why, sir," said he, 
** gei abroad,** Boswell. " 'ITiat, sir, is using two 
%brds." Johnson. '* Sir, there is no end of thiil. 
YOD may as well insist to have a word for old age.*' 
■BOswBLL. *« Well, sir, Seneciut." Johnson. " Nay, 
ilr, to insist always that there should be one word 
■to express a thing in English, because there is one 
In Ahother Unguage, U to change the language." 

Dr.- Johnson seemed to take a pleasure in.speidc* 
Ing in his own style ; for when he had caivlessly 
mllsed H, he would repeat the thought transhited 
Into It Talking of the comedy of the Rehearsal^ be 
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said, *' It has not wit enough to keep it sweet 
Hiis was easy ; — he therefore caught himself, IB 
prouoauced a more round sentence — " It has of 
vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction.^' 

Boswell, talking of translation, said, he could w 
define it, nor could he think of a simiUtude to ilia 
trate it; but that it appeared to him, the trandi 
tion of poetry could be only imitation. Jomuoi 
*' You may translate books of science exactly. Y( 
may also translate history, in so far as it is not en 
bellished with oratory, which is poetical. Poetr 
indeed, cannot be translated ; and, therefore, it is tl 
poets that presen'e languages ; for we would not 1 
at the trouble to learn a language, if we could ha< 
all that is written in it just as well in a translatioi 
bat, as the beauties of poetry cannot be preserved! 
any language except that in which it was origiDil 
written, we learn the language.*' 

Johnson told, in his lively manner, the foUowh 
literary anecdote : " Green and Guthrie, an Iris! 
man and a Scotchman, undertook a translation* 
Duhalde's History of China. Green said of Gutbri 
that he knew no £nglish ; and Guthrie of Gree 
that he knew no French ; and these two undertoi 
to translate Duhalde's History of China. In tb 
translation there was found, — ' the twenty.siil 
day of the new moon.' Now, as the whole age 
the moon is but twenty-eight days, the moon, i 
stead of being new, was nearly as old as it could I 
The blunder arose from their mistaking the wo 
neuvieme, ninth, for nouvelU^ or neuve^ new." 

Mr. Wilkes described oratory, as accompaidi 
with all the c\iarm% oi v^xXcai «2^\«^\nu« JoBi 
«ON. ** No, 8ir \ owitot^ \aOafcv^H««x Ql\KSi&\^^ 
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your adversary's arguments, and pntthig better in 
their place.'* Wilkes. '* But this does not niOT« 
the passions.'* Johnson. '* He must be a weak 
man, wlio is to be so mored." Wilkes, (naming a 
celebrated orator) ** Amidst all the brilliancy of 
« • • •*$ imagination, and the exuberance of his 
wit, there is a strange want of taste. It was ob- 
.cenred of Apelles's Venus, that her flesh seemed as 
If she^had been nourished by roses: his oratory 
would sometimes malte one suspect that he eats po- 
tatoes, and drinks whisky." 

Johnson and Boswell were conversing of public 
speaking. Johnson. *' We must not estimate a 
man's powers by his being able or not able to deliver 
his sentiments in public. Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
one of the first wits of this country, got into parlia- 
ment, and never opened his month. For my own 
part, I think it is more disgraceful never to try to 
Bpeak, than to try it, and fail; as it is more dis- 
graceful not to fight, than to fight, and be beaten." 
This argument appeared to Boswell fallacious ; for if 
B man has not spoken, it may be said, that he would 
have done very well if he had tried ; whereas, if he 
has tried and failed, there is nothing to be said for 
him : he therefore asked, ** Why then is it thought 
disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not disgrace- 
ful not to speak in public ?** Johnson. *' Because 
there may be other reasons for a man's not speaking 
in public, than want of resolution ; he may have 
nothing to say (laughing) : whereas, sir, yon know 
conrage Is reckoned the greatest of all virtues; be- 
cause, unless a man has that virtue, he ha& va tj^^^^* 
Aty for preserving any ether.** 

VOL. n, "« 
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Bo>W£LL baving-Bccompiuiicd Jol; 
Oifiiid, tells us, among other tbli 
uig wu frcquenlly took long walks 
the country, leluruing tu eupjier. 
boine, via Tiewed the ruina of the 
and Hewley, near Oxrord. Af^ei 
hour's silence, Juhusou said, * 1 1 
iniliKnaiiati 1' We had then a Ion 
Gothic biiildine!! ; and in latking 1 
hallF, he said, ' Id these halb, Ibc 
riencly alwayi in the middle of t 
Whigs removed it 00 one side.' "- 
tl1i!e improvement : though Jobnsoi 
a Tor;, that it secmt be would 1 
NDOibered itllh BmaV.«,aft«t v^en 



ruhers, than oweanf obligationa la tbose of oppo. 
(ite potiiical priuciples. 

Ereu ihiH lealoud friend of h'ti admiis "Hiainlro- 
ilncioR bUowD opiiiiuDs, and even prejudices, uoder 
geueral tlefiQitiODS of worJs, while, at iheotne tinte, 
the oriKiiiiil mennitig of (he wardK h uol explained ; 
a» hU Tory, Ifhif, Femioa, Oatt, Excite, anJ a 
few more, caimol be fully itefended, ami must be 
placed lo ihe accoQnl of capricious auil humoroM 
iodulgeare. Talking lo me apon ihiii subject when 
we were at Ashbourne in 1777, tie meDliuned a Mill 
stronger instance of the predominance of hla private 
feellugs ID ihe composition of Ihia work, than any 
now (o be found in it. ' Yoo know, sir, lord GOwer 
forsook the old Jacobite interest. When I cane lo 
Ihe vmtA Itenegado, after teiling that ic mtanl "oue 
who deserH to the eueniy, a revoiter," 1 added, 
" Samf timet ae lay aGower." Thus It went lo the 
press ; bot the piinier bad more wit than I, and 
(truck it oat.' " 

On another occasion, tbls gentleman obserrtB, 
" The I/mdon Chronicle, wblch was the only new*' 
paper he constantly took in, being brought, the offlcB 
of reading it alonri was assigned to aie. 1 was dl- 
Teneil by his impatience. He made me paM over M 
many parts, that my lash was rciy fasy. He woniri 
not BuO'eroneoftbe petitions to the king about tbe 
Middleiex election to be read." 

" To sncb a degree of unreslrnlned frankntfits," 
■ajiBoswell, "had he now accnstouied me, that, in 
the course of this evening, I talked of Ihe nnmerani 
reSectloDS which bad been Ibrown ont against Un 
m accomit of hti baring a penilon bom bl* preaent 
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dples. It is true, that I cannot 

the liouae of Hanover j nor nn 

me [o drink king Jamei'a liva 

kili([ George gives me money to 
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OTcr, and ilriuklni; king Jame 

overbiilanced by three haoJnMi 

"There wa*bere, mosi eerti 

more Jacobiiism than he reall] 

intentioD ofadinitiingfur the 

greater eiteut ihan it really i 

disalTettiou inipnied (o him 

for )lie purpose ufshovriag hoH 

repel an attack, even though I 

most disadvatiingeous posiilo 

him dvclare, thai if holding op 

baTC secured victory Rl Cullodt 
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Great Britain ; and Mr. Toph 

me, he had heard him say t 

pension. At another time, hi 
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Nothing has ever offered, that has made it worth 
y while to consider the question faily.' He, how* 
rer, also said to the same gentleman, talking of kin^ 
Simes the Second, * It was bec6me impossible for 
Im to reign any longer in this country.' He, no 
onbt, had an early attachment to the house of 
tuart ; but his zeal had cooled as his reason strength- 
aed. Indeed, I heard him once say, * that after 
le death of a violent Whig, with whom he used • 
> contend with great eagerness, he felt his Toryism 
inch abated.' I suppose, he meant Mr. Walnisley. 
" Yet, there is no doubt, that at earlier periods, 
e was wont often ro exercise both his pleasantry 
nd ingennity in talking Jacobitism. My much re- 
pected friend, Dr. Douglas, now bishop of Sidis<>> 
ary, has favoured me with the following admi- 
able instance, from his lordship's own recollection. 
)ne day, when dining at old Mr. Langtou's, where 
iiss Roberts, his niece, was one of the company — 
ohnson, with his usual complacent attention to the 
air sex, took her by the hand, and said, < My dear, 
hope you are a Jacobite.' Old Mr. Langton, wlio, 
bough a high and steady Tory, was attached to the 
resent royal family, seemed offended, and asked 
obnsoii, with great warmth, what he could mean 
y putting such a question to his niece? ' Why, sir/ 
aid Johnson, I meant no offence to your niece ; I 
aeant her a great compliment. A Jacobite, sir, be- 
ieves in the divine right of kings. He that believes 
Q the divine right of kings believes in a divinity. 
i Jacobite believes in the divine right of bishops, 
le that believes in the divtue n^Ut of h\.«Vvc^\f^^ 
ieiierea ia the divine autViorU^ ot i\tfi CVx\'«»^>ai»^ 
fHgioa ; thtrcfurv, sir, a 4'(aycoVi\x^ \% wJOwx va^ 
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•tbeiflt nor a deist. That cannot be said 

for fFhiggism it a negation ofallprmcip 

They talked of his two principal pani( 

' False Alarm, and Thoughts couceming 
Islands. Johnson. *' Well, sir, which c 
yon think the be^t?" Boswell. *< 1 li' 
oond best." Johnson. ** Why, sir, I Ilk 
best ; and Beattie liked the first best. S 
a subtlety of disquisition in the first tlu 
all the fire of the second." Boswell. ^' 
is it true that lord North paid you a visi 
you got two hundred a year in addition ti 

. sion ?*' Johnson. " No, sir : except v 
from the bookseller, 1 did not get a f 
them : and, between you and me, I b< 
North is no friend to me." Boswell. ' 
sir?" JoHNbON. " Why, sir, you caun 
for the fancies of men." 
. That Taxation no Tyranny was writ 
desire of those who were then in power, 
be no doubt ; and, indeed, he owned t< 
that it had been revised and curtailed 
them. He told him, that they had stm 
passage, which was to this effect : '* Tl 
lonists coald with oo solidity argue, frou 
having been taxed while in their infancy 
should not now be taxed. We do not put 
the plough ; we wait till he is an ox." He 8 
struck it out either cqtically, as too ludicr 
litically, as too exasperating ; I care not 
was their business. If an architect says, J 
fire stories, and the man who employs h 
in'li have only three — ^v.\\e e\xi\\o>}^t \& x 

'* yes, sir,** saV^ Boaw^tW," \^^ w«v\kw 
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should it be so when the architect gives his sliill and 
labour gratis T* 

• Of this pamphlety.he said, " I think I have not 
been attacked enough for it. Attack ia the re-ac- 
tlon : I never think I have hit hai-d unless it rebounds." 
BoswELL. *' I don't know sir what you won Id be at. 
Five or six shots of small arm.H in every newspaper, 
and repeated cannonading in pamphlets, might, I 
think, satisfy you. But, sir, you'll never make oat 
this match, of which we have talked, with a certain 
political lady, since you are so severe ai^ainttt her 
princi|)les." Johnson. *' Nay, sir, I have the better 
chance for that. She is like the Amazons of old ; 
she must be courted by the sword. But I have not 
been severe upon her.** Hoswell. ** Yes, sir, you 
have made her ridiculous.*' Johnson. *' That was 
already done, sir. To endeavour to make her ridi- 
culous, is like blacking the chimney." 
. He talked with a rough contempt of popular li- . 
berty. " They make a runt about universal liberty, . 
without considering, that ail that is to be valued, or 
indeed can be enjoyed by individuals, is private 
liberty. Political liberty is good only so far as it 
produces private liberty. Now, sir, there is the 
liberty of the press, which you know is a constant 
topic. Suppose you and I, and two hundred more, 
were restrained fi-om printing our thoughts : 'What 
then ? What proportion would tliat re)<traiut upon 
OS bear to the private happiness of the nation.*' 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of 
restraint as light and innignificanr, was a kind of so- 
phistry, in which he delighted to iud^V^«. VvV\w«sS&^ 
in opposition to the extreme \ax\Vj ^tox viVCxOcvV.'^w^ 
been ikubiotiMe for too mau^ lo «x%^^\ •«>QKa'Sx'^^ 
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efident, upon reflectioo, that the very cMenoc of 
goreniment is restraint ; and certain it If, that at 
governin«iit produces rattoual happioem, too muh 
retttraint is better thau too little. But when restnfait 
is aoDecessary, aud so close as to gall those who are 
labject to it, the people may and onght to reAoii- 
itrate ; and, if relief is not granted, to resist. Of 
this manly aud spirited principle, no man was more 
convinced than Johnson himself. 

He would not admit the importance of the ques- 
tion coiicemiug the legality of general warraots. 
^* Such a power," he said, ** must be vested in eteiy 
government, to answer particular cases of necessity; 
and tiiere can be no just cause of complaint, but 
when it is abn$ed, for which those who administer 
government mnst be answerable. It is a matter of 
much indifference ; a matter about Which the people 
care so very little, that were a man to be sent over 
Britain to offer them an exemption from it at a half* 
penny a piece, very few would purchase it.** Bos* 
well adds, '* This was a specimen of that laxity of 
talking, which I had heard him fairly acknowledge: 
for surely, while the power of granting general war« 
rants was supposed to be legal, and the apprehensMM 
of them hung over our heads, we did not possessthat 
security of freedom, congenial to our happy const!* 
tution, and which, by the intrepid exertions of Mr. 
Wilkes, has been happily established.*' 

Speaking of the national debt, he said, ** It is aa 
idle dream to suppose that the country can nnk 
under it. Let the public creditors be ever so clamo< 
rous, the iuterot of millions must always prevail 
over that of thousands.** 

fioswell mentioned the motion which had liefii 
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made in the house of commons, to abolish the fast 
of the 30th of January, '* Why, sir, I could hare 
wished that it had been a temporary act, perhaps, 
to have expired with the century. I am againitt 
abolishing it, because that would be declaring it 
wrong to establish it ; but I should have no oYjjec^ 
lion to make an act, continuing it for another cen* 
lory, and then letting it expire.*' 

On another occasion, Boswell told him, that Mrs. 
Macanley said, she wondered how he could reconcile 
his political principles with his moral ; his notions 
of inequality and subordination with wishing well 
to the happiness of all mankind, who might liv^ 
so agreeably, had they all their portions of land, and 
none to domineer over another. Johnson. *' Wbj 
sir, I reconcile my principles very well, hecauM) 
mankind are happier in a state of inequality and subr 
ordination. Were they to be in this pretty state of 
equality, they would soon degenerate into brutes | 
they would become Monboddo*s nation ;-^their tails 
would grow. Sir, all would be losers, were aH 
10 work for all t'^they would have no inteliecta(d 
improvement. All intellectual improvement arises 
from leisure : all leisure arises from one workiii|^ 
for another." 

An eminent public character being mentione^*^ 
Johnson. ** I remember being present, when be 
showed himself to be so' corrupted, or at least some- 
thing so different from what I think right, as to 
naiotaiu, that a member of parliament should gp 
alopg with hin party, right or wrong. Now, sir, this 
is so remote from native virtue—- from scholastic v\r^ 
tue — that a good man must have undergone great 
cbaoge, tiefore be can reconcile himself, to such |i 

f2 
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doctrine: it is maintaining, that yoa may lie to (h6 
public ; for you lie, when you call that right which 
you think wrung, or the reverse. A friend ojf ours, who 
\b too much an echo of that gentleman, observed, that 
a roan who does not stick uniformly to' a party, is 
only waiting to be bought. Why then, said 1, be 
Ssonly waiting to be what that gentleman is already." 

Of a person who differed from him in politics, he 
•aid, " In private life he is a very honest gentleman; 
but I will not allow him to be so in public life. 
People maybe honest, though they are doing wrong: 
that is between their Maker and them : but vf, 
who are suffering by their pernicious conduct, are to 
destroy them. We are sure that • • • • acts from 
interest. We know what his genuine principles were. 
They who allow their passions to confound the di- 
atinctions between right and wrong, are criniiDal. 
They may be convinced ; but;, they have not come 
honestly by their conviction.*' 

It having been mentioned that a certain female po- 
IHical writer, whose doctrines he disliked, had of late 
^come very fond of dress, sat hours together at her 
toilet, and even put on rouge — ^Johnson. **Sheis 
better employed at her toilet than using her pen. 
It is better she should be i-eddening her own cheeks, 
than blackening other people's characters.** 

Johnson arraigned the modern politics of this 
count 17, as entirely devoid of all principle of what- 
ever kind. " Politics,** said he, •• are now nothing 
more than means of rising in the world. With this 
fole Tiew do men engage in politics, and their whole 
conduct proceeds npon it. How different in that 
respect is the state of the nation now ^rom what it 
was In the time of Charles the First, during the 
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Usurpation, and after the Restoration, iu the time of 
Charles the Second. Hudibras affords a stronj^ 
proof, bow much hold political principles had theu 
upon the minds of men. There is in Hudibras a 
great deal of bullion, which will always last : buf^ 
to be sure, the brightest strokes of his wit owed 
their force to the impression of the characters which 
was upon men's minds at the time ; to their know- 
ing them at table and in the street; in short, being 
familial' with them ; and, above all, to his satire 
being directed against those whom a little while be- 
fore they had hated and feared. The nation in geue^ 
/al has ever been loyal ; has been at all times attach- 
ed to the monarch, though a few daring rebels have 
been wonderfully powerful for a time. The murder 
of Charles the First was undoubtedly not committed 
with the approbation or consent of the people. Had 
that been the case, parliament would not bare 
ventured to consign the regicides to their deserved 
punishment : and we know what exuberance of joy 
there .wa.s when Charles the Second was restored. 
If Charles the Second had bent all his mind to it»— 
bad made it his sole object — he might have been a9 
absolute as Louis the Fourteenth.'* A gentlemau 
observed, he would have done no harm if he had. 
Johnson. '* Why, sir, absolute princes seldom do 
any harm : but they who are governed by them are 
governed by chance. There is no security for good 
government." Cambridge. ** There have been 
many sad victims to absolute government." John* 
SON. ** So^ sir, have there been to popular fac- 
tious." 

3oswell cousnlting him upon a cause, Paterton 
and others against Alexander and oihers, which bad 
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been decided by a casting vote in the court of ses- 
•ion, determining, that the corporation ofSiiriiig 
was corrupt, and setting aside the election of soM 
of their officers ; because it was prored, thattlireeof 
the leading men, who influenced the uni^rity, had 
entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, 
howerer, the majority were Ignorant ; be dictated 
to him, after a little consideration, the foliowiog 
sentences upon the subject ; 

** There is a difference between majority and su- 
periority; majority is applied to numlier, and snpe- 
riority to power ; and power, lilce many other things, 
Is to be estimated, ntm niimero ledpondere. Now, 
though the greater number is not corrupt, the 
greater weight Is corrupt, so that corruption predo- 
minates in the borough, talten collectiveijf, though, 
perhaps, taken numericalljfy the greater part maybe 
iincorrupt. That borough, which Is so constituted 
as to act corruptly, is in the eye of reason corrupt, 
whether it be by the uncontrollable power of a feir, 
t>r by au accidental pravity of tlie multitude. The 
objection, in which Im urged the injustice of making 
the innocent suffer with the guilty, is an objectkm 
not only against society, btit against the possibitity 
of society. All rocieties, great and small, subsist 
tipon this condition ; that au the individuals derive 
advantages from union, they may likewise suffer in* 
conveniences ; that as those wlio do nothlnff, and 
sometimes those who do ill, will have the honoan 
and emoluments of general virtue and general pros* 
perity ; so those likewl>e who do nothing, or perhaps 
do well, must be involved in the coni^eqiieiices of 
predominant corruption." The decision was af« 
firmed in the house of lords. 
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He observed of lord Bute, " It was said of Au» 
gustus, that it would liave been better for Rome 
that b<f had never been born, or had uever died : 
80, it would have been better for this nation if 
lord Bute had never been minister, or bad never 
Tcsigned." 

He said, *' Walpole was a minister Riven by t^e 
king to the people : Pitt was a minister given by the 
people to the king — as an adjunct." 

Having mentioned his friend, the second lord 
Southwell, he said, " Lord Southwell wa>i the high* 
est-bred man without insolence, that I ever wiis in 
company with ; the most qualified I ever saw. Lord 
Qrrery was not dignified ; lord Chestertield was, but 
he was insolent. Lord ****** is a man of coai'se 
manners, but a man of abilities and information. 
I don't say he is a man 1 would set at the head of 
a nation, though perhaps he may be as good as the 
next prime minister that comes ; but he is a man 
to be at the head of a club ; — I don't say our club ; 
•—for there's no such club." Boswell. ** But, 
lir, was he not once a factious man ?" Johnson* 
** O, yes, sir, as factious a fellow as could be founds 
one who was for sinking us all into the mob.'' Bos* 
well'. ** How then, sir, did he get into favour with 
the king ?" Johnson. ** Because, sir, 1 suppose, 
he promised the king to do .whatever the king 
pleased." 

When the corn-laws were in agitation in Ireland, 
by which that country has been enabled not only to 
feed Itself, but to export corn to a large amount, 
sir Thomas Robinson observed, that those laws 
might be prejudicial to the corn trade of EnglancL 
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"Sir Thomas," said he, ** you talk the laognageof 
a savage : what, .sir ! would you prevent auy people 
from feeding themselves, if by any honest meaiu 
they can do it ?" 

BoswELL. ** Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Le- 
land's History of Ireland sell ?" Johnson, (bant- 
ing forth with a generous indignation ,) *' The Irish 
are in a must unucitural state ; for we see there the 
minority prevailing over the majority. There is no 
instance, even in the ten persecutions, of such seve- 
rity as that which the Protestants of Ireland have 
exercised against the Cat holies. Did we tell them 
we hai'e conquered them, it would be above board: 
to punish them by confiscation and. other penalties, 
as rebels, was monstrous injustice. King William 
was not their lawful sovereign : he had not been 
acknowledged by the parliament of Ireland, when 
they appeared in arms against him.'* 

He ssaid, " The duration of parliament, whether 
for seven years or the life of the king, appears td 
me so immaterial, that I would not give a half crowd 
to turn the scale one way or the other. The habem 
corpus is the single advantage which our government 
has over that of other countries." 

He Mbsirved, that ** The statutes against bribery 
were intended to prevent upstarts with money from' 
gettinc into parliament ;*' adding, that ** if he were 
a geutiemun of landed property, he would turn out 
all his tenants who did not rote for the candidate 
whom he supported.*' Langton. ** Would it not, 
ftir, be checking the freedom of election ?" John- 
son. ** Sir, the law does not mean that the privi- 
lege of voting should be independent of old fa- 
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mily interest; of the permanent property of the 
country."* 

The following conversation took place between a 
company of eminent meth, of which Johnson was 
one. 

£. " We hear prodigious complaints at present of 
emigration. I am convinced that emigration makes 
a country more populous." J, ** That sounds very 
much like a paradox.*' E. " Exportation of men, 
like exportation of all other commodities, makes 
more be produced.'* Johnson. ** But there would 
be more people were there not emigration, provided 
there were food for more." E. ** No ; leave a few 
breeders, and you'll have more people than if there 
were noemigration." Johnson. ** Nay, sir, it is plain 
there will be more people if there are more breed 
ers. 'Thirty cows in good pasture will produce more 
calves than ten cows, provided they have good bulls.'* 
E. "There are bulls enough in Ireland." Johnson. 
(smiling.) *' So, sir, I should think, from your argu- 
ment." BoswELL. " You said, exportation of men, 
like exportation of other commodities, makes more 
be produced : but a bounty is given to encourage 
the exportation of corn, and no boupty is given for 
the exportation of men ; though, indeed, those who 
go gain by it." R. *' But the bounty on the exporta- 
tion of corn is paid at home." E. "That's the same 
thing." Johnson. " No, sir." R. " A man who 
stays at home, gains nothing by his neighbour's emU 
grating.*' Boswell. " I can understand that emi- 
gration may be the cause that more people may be 

• A ready mode of emancipating ourselves Arom a law we 
do not like.— £cf. 
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produced in a conutry ; but the coantry will w 
therefore be the more populous ; for the peoples 
fae from it : it can only be said, that there it 
flow of people. It is an encouragement to ha 
children, to know that they can get a living by efli 
gratiou." R. " Ves, if there were an eoiigriUic 
of children under six years of age : but they dot 
emigrate till they could earn their livelihood iiisoa 
way at home." C. "It is renaarkable, that t1 
most unhealthy countries, where there are the mo 
destructive diseases, such as Egypt and Bengal, a 
the most populous." Johnson. ** Countries whk 
are the most populous have the most destrnctive di 
eases. That is the true state of the propositioii 
C. ^* Holland is very uuhealthy, yet it is exreediag 
populous.*' Johnson. " I know not that HoUu 
is unhealthy ; but its popolousuess is owing to i 
influx of peupl^ from all other countries. Disea 
eannot be the cause of populoosness ; for it not on 
carries off a great proportion of the people, but tho 
who are left are weakened, and unfit for the pa 
poses of increase." 

Johnson's notion of the duty of a member of pi 
liament, sitting upon an election -committee, wi 
very high ; and when he was told of a gentlema 
vponone of those committees, who read the newsp 
pers part of the time, and slept the rest, while tl 
merits of a vote were examined by the counsel ; ai 
as an excuse, when challenged by the chairman fi 
such behaviour, bluntly answered, ** I had made i 
my mind upon that case ;*'— Johnson, with an h 
dignant contempt, said, ** If he was such a rogue: 
to make up hia ni\mV\x\>ou«LC?Aiiv^\X»ux\«.^A\x\^ 
he should not have bwu svlc\i ^. io^\i»\» vS^' 
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"I think," aaid Mr. Dudley Long, uovr North, "the 
doctor bM preily pliuuly made him oat 10 be both 
rogui: and rool." 

B. "Mr. E.I don't mean to flatter; bat when pos. 
terity rtada one of jotir speeches in parliament. It 
will be difficult to twiieve tliat you took so maeh 
painH, knowing with certainly, that it cotild pro- 
dun: noKlTeci — that not one vote would be gained bj 
U." E. " Waving yonr compliment tn me, I shall 
Bayi'inget'eral, tliatii is very well worth wbilefor a 
man to take paiiiB to speak well iu patliawent. A 
man, who has vanity, speaks to display his talents ( 
and, if a man siwalis well, he gradually esiablisbei 
a certain reputaiiim anil cnusequeBce in the (teiieral 
opinion, which sooner or later will bave its |<ulilical 
reward. Besides, tliouiih nut one rote is gained, a 
good speech hai lis eSect. Though an act which 
baa been ably opposed passes into a law, yet iu ill 
progress it is modelled, it is softeued iu such a man. 
ner,' that we see plainly llie luiiiiater has been told, 
Ibat the members attached to him are so sensible or 
its iujustice or absurdity, froui what they have heard, 
that it lunst be altered." Johnson. " And, At, 
there is a gratification of pride. Though we can- 
uot out-iotc them, we will out argue them. They 
shall not do wrong, without its being bIjowu both to 
themselveii and to the world." E. " The house of 
comiuous is a mixed buly. (I except the luinority, 
which 1 hold to be pure [smiling]; but [ lake the 
wliok house.) It is a mass by no uieatis pare ; bat 
neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a lai^ 
propurtiuu of corruptiou \a it. There arc mauy 
nwnilMirs who geueriill; go with the minister, who 
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weU-meanin^rtoiiDtryp^entleiiicD, who are in pariB 

meiit only to keep up the conseqnence of their to 

lies. Upon most of these a good speech willliv 

influence.*' Johnson. ** We are all more or le 

gOTenied by interest : but interest will not ma) 

us do every thing. In a case which admits of doQl 

we try to think on the side which is for our ii 

terest, and generally bring ourselves to act accor 

Ingly : but the subject must admit of diversity 

colouring ; it mast receive a colour on that si^ 

In the house of commons there are. members enoni 

who will not vote what is grossly unjnst or absoi 

No, sir, there must always he right enough, or a 

pearance of right, to keep wrong in couirtenano 

BoswELL. " There is surely always a majority 

parliament who have places, or who want to hi 

them, and who therefore will be generally ready 

support government without requiring any pretei 

£. •* True, sir ; that majority will always foUon 

Quo clamor vocat et turba/ctvefUium*** 

BoswELL. '* Well, now, let ns take the comn 
phrase. Place-hunters. I thought they had ban 
without regurd to any thing, just as their hnii 
man, the minister, leads, looking only to the prey 
J. *' But, taking your metaphor, you know thai 

* Lord DolingbrokCy who, however detestable as a m 
physician, must be allowed to have had admirable talent 
a political writer — thus describes the house of commoni 
his Letter to sir William Windham : ** Yuu know the 
Cure of that assembly ; l\ve^ po^ » \\V.e Ivounds, fond ol 

man who showt them game, oa^Vj '«\«5(»">MiJ\«i^^ME 

UMd to be encounged.** 
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ere are few so desperately keen as to fol- 
it reserve. Some do not elioose to leap 
(I hedges, and risk their iieeks, or gallop 
:, or ev( 11 to dirty themselves iu bogs aud 
SWELL. ** I am glad there are somegood^ 
eraie, political hunters." E. *• 1 believe 
i oi men iu England I should have been 
H'ity : I have always been iu the minority/' 
3use of commons resrmbles a private com- 
>w seldom is any man convinced by an- 
ument ! 'passion and pride rise agaiDSt it." 
would l)e the consequeure, if a minister, 
majority in the house of commons, should ii 

it there should be no speaking at all upon 

E. *' He must soon go out. That has ij 

, but it was found it would not do.'' i 

tveing mentioned as likely to become a ll 

ire, hy the rapid increase of popalation : '\ 

** Why, sir, I see no prospect of their -^m 

g more. They can have no more children 
can get. I know of no way to make them ^ 

e than they do. It is not from reason and V, 

that people marry, but from inclination, 
toor; he thinks, ' I cannot be worse, and 
n take Peggy.' " Boswell. *' But have 
8 been more populous at one period tlian 

Johnson. " Ves, sir; but that has 
g to the people beini; less thinned at one 
u another, whether by emigrations, war, 
ce ; not by their being more or less pro- 
hs at all times bear the same proportion 
e number of people." Boswell. ** Bat, 
r the state of our own country : — does not 
a number of farms into one hand^ hart 
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population ? Johnson. " Why no, sir; 1 

qnautity of food being produced, will be c 

by the same number of mouths, though tl 

may be disposed of iu different w:iys. M 

com be dear, aud butchers* meat cheap, <b 

will apply themselve!$ to tl^ raising of cc 

becomes pleutitul aud cheap; and then 

meat becomes dear : so that au equality 

preserved. No, sir, let fanciful men di 

will : depend upon it, it is difficult to d; 

system of life." Boswell. ** But, sir, i 

very bad thing for landlords to oppress the 

by raising their rents?" Johnson. "V 

but, sir, it never can have any general infl 

may distress some individuaU. For, cons 

landlords cannot do without tenants. Nov 

will not give more for land than laud is v 

they can make more of their money by I 

shop, or any other way, they'll do it, aud 

Uodlords to let land come back to a reason 

10 order that they may get tenants. Lane 

huid, is an article of commerce. A tec 

pays hu landlord his rent, thinks himisel 

obliged to him, than you think yourself ot 

man, in whose shop you buy a piece of gc 

knows the landlord does not let him hav< 

for less thau.be can get from others, in 

manner as the shopkeeper sells his goods, 

.keeper sells a yard of ribband for six- pet 

seven- pence is the current price." I 

** But^ sir, is it not better that tenants t 

dependent ou landlords ?" Johnson. '* 

as there are many more tenants than 1 

perhaps^ strictly speaking, we should ^ 
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Q please, you may let your lands, and so 
ue, part in money, and part in homage. I 
ree with yon in that. Boswrll. ** So» 
igh at schemes of political improvemeDt*" 
*• Why, sir, most schemes of poiltilcal 
'nt are very laughable things.^' 
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GOVERNMENT. 

of literary friends spending the evening 
: the Mitre tavern in Fleet-street, Gold* 
isual, endeavoured, with too much eager- 
ne, and disputed very warmly with John- 
t the well-known maxim of tlie British 
n, *' the king can do no wrong ;'' affirm* 
' what was morally false could not be po- 
le; and, as the king might, in the exercise 
I power, command and cause the doing of 
rrong, it certainly might be said, in sense 
on, that he could do wrong." Johnson. 
are to consider, that in our constitution, 
to its true principles, the king is the 
s supreme ; he is above every thing; and 
power by which he can be tried : tbere- 
r, that we hold the king can do no wrong; 
ver may happen to be wrong in govern- 
[lot be above our reach, by being ascribed 
Redress is always to be had against up. 
f puni^hinf^ the immediate agents. The 
(h he should command, cannot force a 
ndemn a man. unjustly; therefore, it is 
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the Judge whom we proitecnte and pniiub. pyjjtj 
cal institntious lire formed a pern the consiffr/a/An 
of what will nM>i«t freqaently tend to the govdoftbt^ 
whole, althooKh now and theu exceptious may occur ^ 
Thus it is better, in general, that a nation shoolf^ 
have a Kuprenie legislative power, although it 10^7 
at times be abused : and then, sir, there is thfs | 
consideration — xU'Mi/the abuse be enormous, Naturf \ 
will rise up, and, clahning her original rights, ©cff- 
turn a corrupt polUical system,^* 

In the year 1769, politics being mentioned, he 
said, " This petitioning is a new mode of disttrcss* 
lug government, and a mighty eai<y one. I will dd- 
take to get |>etitions cither against quarter guineai 
or half guine^l^<, v/ith the help of a little hot wine. 
There must be no yielding to encourage this ; the 
object is not important enough. We are not to 
blow up half a dozen palaces, because one cottage li 
burning/'* 

He observed, " Providence has wisely ordere<' 
that the more numerous men are, the more difflcr 
it is for them to agree in any thing; and so i) 
are governed. There is no doubt, that if the p 
should reason, * We'll be the poor no longer $ v 
make the rich take their turn' — they could easif 
It, were it not that they can't agree. So the con 
soldiers, though so much more numerous than 
officers, are governed by them for the same re 

Dr. Maxwell said of Johnson, << He detest 
idea of governing by parliamentary cormptic 
asserted most strenuously, that a prince^stea 

• Unquestionably we should, if the burning tl 
Ugfi (ftretten a general conilagc«WoTi.~Eidl, 
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oospicuonsly pursuilig the interests of his peoph?, 
ould not fail of parliamentary concarrence. A 
rince of ability, he contended, liiight and should be 
he directing soal and spirit of his own adftiinistra- 
ton ; ill short, his own minister, and not the mere 
lead of a party : and then, and* not till then, woald 
be royal dignity be sincerely respected. 

** He seemed to thinlj, that a certain degree of 
Town influence over the houses of parliament, (not 
ueaning a corrupt and shameful dependence) waf 
'ery salutary, nay, even necessary, in our mixed go- 
'ernment. * For,' said he, * if ti)e members were 
luder uo crown influence, and disqualifled from re- 
viving any gratificatiou from cuurt, and resembled,* 
18 they possibly might, Pyni, and Haslerig, ami 
ithef stubborn and sturdy members of the long par- 
lament, the wheels of goveruruent would be totally 
ibstructed. Such men would oppose, merely to 
ihow their power, from envy, jealousy, and per- 
rersity of disposition ; and not gaining themselves, 
ivonld hate and oppose all who did : not lovwg the 
person of the prince, and conceiving they owed hiin 
ittle gratitude, from the mere spirit of insolence and 
sontrddictiooy they would oppose and thwart him ou 
ill occasions. 

** The inseparable imperfection annexed to all hu- 
man governments, consisted, he said, in not being 
ftble to create a sufficient fond of virtue and princi- 
ple, to carry the laws into due and eflectnal execu- 
tion. Wisdom might plan, but virtue alone can ez« 
Bcute. And where could sufficient virtue be found ? 
A variety of delegated, and often discretlooAjns^ 
powers^ must be entrusted aotacNNViWtt^ Ni\ft^A^ 
vtgofcrned by Iptegrity aud coTk*c\fciiCft>^o'»^'^*'' 
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ccMarily be abased, till at last the con 
sell his for a shillitiK/' 

He bad great corn passion for the miM 
tresses of tbelrisb nation, particularly 
and severely reprobated the barbaroos 
policy of the BritiKh government, ivbi 
was the most detestable mode of persec 
geotlemaD, who hiuted such policy mig 
lary to support the authority of the Enfj 
ment, be replied, by saying, *< Let the 
the goveruinent perish, rather than be 
by iniqnity. Better would it be to rest 
balence of the natives by the authority o 
and to make them amenable to law an 
an effectual and vigorous police, than tc 
to powder by all manner of disabilities a 
ties. Better to hang or drown people at 
by an uorelenting persecution, to begga 
them." 

Sir Alexander Macdonald observed, th 
oellors in England are chosen from v\ev 
ferior to the office ; being chosen fron 
political views. Johnson. " Why, sir 
government as ours, no man is appoi 
office because be is the fittest for it, n^ 
sinv nthi>r anvemmenti because there ; 
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x>ys or men.'' '' Nay," said Johnson, *^ it is the 
way to govern them ; I know not whether it be the 
ivay to mend them." 

Upon the state of the nation in 1775, he thus 
disooiorsed : " Sir, the great misfortune now is, that 
^vernment has too little power. All that it has to 
taitow, mn&t, of necessity, be given to support itself; 
80 that it cannot reward merit. No man, for in- 
stance, can now be made a bishop for his leamibg 
and piety; his only chance for promotion is his 
bdng connected with somebody who has parlia- 
mentary interest. Our several ministers in this 
reign have out-bid each other in concessions to the 
people. Lord Bute, though a very honourable man 
•—4 man who meant well — a man who had his blood 
foil of prerogative — ^was a theoretical statesman/— 
a boolt-minister — and thought this country could be 
governed by the influence o7 the crown alone. Then, 
idr,he gave up a great deal : he advised the Icing to 
agree that the judges should hold theif places for life, 
instead of losing them at the accession of a new king. 
Lord Bute, 1 suppase, thought to make the king po^ 
pnlar by this concession ; but the people never minded 
H; and it was a most impolitic measure. There is no 
reason why a judge should hold his office for life^ 
more than any other person in puUic trust. A judge 
may be partial otherwise than to the crown : we 
have seen judges partial to the populace. A judge 
aiay become corrupt, and yet there may not be 16gal 
evidence against him. A judge may become froward 
from age. A judge may grow unfit for his office in 
many ways : it was desirable that there should ba 
a possibility of being delivered irom \i\\!^\s^^'&»« 
ting. That ia now gone by aiv act oi >^\\\«av«^ «^ 
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gralio of (be crown. Lord Bnti 
to ((ire up a yerj large sum of mo 
body thatibeil hltu. It was of c 
king, but Doiliingto the public, ai 
divided. Wlien 1 say lord Bute 
that sDcli acis were douu whcD 
■nd we are to euppone thut h( 
lA>rd Bute vliowud an undue pi 
■ueu. He turned out Dr. Niclio 
niau, from beiug physician to t 
mpm for oue nf his counirj'uien, 
bU profeasion. He bad ••■••■ 
□D errands Tor him. He had occasi 
on errands fur biu],but he slioald m 
mea; and certainly, he slioulduac: 
to have access to him before the t 
land.'* Bo'^wBLL. " 'Die admissl 
before tbe Arst people in Eiiglani 
the greatest offeuce, was no moi 
pens at erery minister's lerec, wl 
lend are adniilted Iti the order tb: 
which ia belter than admitting 
tlieir rauli j for, if that were to 1 
wlio has wailed all the niornin 
mntti&calian to«eea|ieer,iiewly 
him, and ke^ Mm waiting stlU." 
»ir; but * • • * sboDld not have i 
to be in the way of people of coue 
lord Bute at all limen ; and could 
had to say at any linie, as welt an 
id now 110 prime miiiLster : ihei 
for goreinmeiit in the house of r 
goreriied by the cabinet : but th< 
there since sir Itobcrl Wolpole's 
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'' What then, sir, is the use of parliament ?'' John- 
son. " Why, sir, parliament is a large coancil to 
fhe king ; and the advantage of snch a council is, 
having a great immber of men of property con- 
cerned in the legislature, who, for their own in- 
terest, will not consent to bad laws. And you most 
hHYC observed, sir, the administration is feeble and 
timid, and cannot act with that authority and retK>- 
loUou which is necessary. Were I in power, I 
irould turn out every man who dared to oppose me. 
Government has the distribution of offices, that it 
nay be enabled to maintain its authority. Lord 
9ate took down too fast, without building up some- 
iiiog new." Boswell. '* Because, sir, he found a 
rotten building. The political coach was drawn by 
I set of bad horses ; it was necessary to change 
:hcm." Johnson. *' But he should have changed 
:hem one by one." 

On another occasion, he said, " The mode of go- 
vernment by one may be ill adapted to a small so- 
^ty, but is best for a great nation. The charac- 
erlstic of our own government at present is imbe- 
dUty. The magistrates dare not call the guards for 
?iear of being hanged ; the guards will not come, 
br fear of being given up to the blind rage of popu- 
ar juries." [Tempora mutanturJi 

I'^lking of different governments — Jobnson. 
* The more contracted power is, the more easily it 
s destroyed. A country governed by a despot is an 
averted cone. Government there cannot be so firm, 
ts when it rests upon a broad basis gradually con- 
racted, as the government of Great Britain, which 
B foupded on the parliament, then is in the privy- 
oaocil, then in the king." Boswell. '* Povrer, when 
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contracted ioto the person of a despot, maybe eisily 
destroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So Galignla 
vdshed that the people of Rome had bat one neck, 
that lie might cot them off at a blow." Gemeul 
Oglethorpe. '* It was of the senate he wished tbit. 
The senate, by its usarpation, controlled both the 
emperor aud the people. And don't you think that 
we see too much of that in our own parliament ?" 
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MORALS. 

On this subject, he said, '' The morality of an 
action depends on the motive from which we act 
If I fling half a crown to a beggar with intention ta 
break his head, and he picks it np and buys victuals 
with it, the physical effect is good ; but, with re* 
spect to me, the action is very wrong. So, reli- 
^oos exercises, if not perform^ with an iotentioD 
to please God, avail us nothing : — as our Saviour 
says of those who perform them from other mo* 
tives, * Verily they have their reward.' " 

Of a gentleman who .was mentioned, he said, 
" I have not met with any man, for a long time, 
who has given mc such general displeasure : he is 
totally fixed in his principles, and wants to pnxzle 
other people." Boswell said his principle bad 
been poisoned by a noted infidel writer, but that be 
was nevertheless a benevolent good man. John- 
son. " We can have no dependence upon that in- 
stinctive, that constitutional goodness, which is not 
foimded uponprindple. I grant yoo, that such a 
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man may be a very amiable member of society. I 
can couceive him placed in such a situation, that he 
is not much tempted to deviate from what is right; 
and as every man prefers virtue, when there is not 
some strong incitement to transgress its precepts, 
I can conceive him doing nothing wrong. Bat if 
such a man stood in need of money, I should boC 
like to trust him ; and I should certainly not trust 
him with young ladies, for there there is always 
temptation. Hume, and other sceptical innovators, 
are vain men, and will gratify themselves at any 
expense : truth will not afford sufficient food to 
their vanity; so they have betaken themselves to 
error. Truth, sir, is a cow, which will yield such 
people no more milk, and so they are gone to milk 
the bull. If I could have allowed myself to gratify 
my vanity at the expense of truth, what Jame might 
I have acquired ! Every thing, which Hume has ad- 
vanced against Christianity, had passed through my 
mind long before he wrote. Always remember this 
-^hat, after a system is well settled upon positive 
evidence, a few partial objections ought not to 
shake it. The human mind is so limited, that it 
cannot take in all the parts of a subject ; so that 
there may be objections raised against any thing. 
There are objections against a plenum^ and objec- 
tions against a vacuum; yet one of them must cer* 
tainly be true." 

Johnson. *' Hove the university of Salamanea; 
for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to tlie 
lawfulness of their conquering America, the uni- 
versity of Salamanca gave it as their opinion, tliat 
it was not lawful." He spoke this with great ema. 
tioo, and with that generous warmth, which dio» 



fare, U rritninal in Ihc eiglit of God ; I 
not do liis wife a very laaturial Injury, if 
tnsDlt her : if, for instance, friiiu mere 
of appetite, lie sleals privately (o be. 
Bud. Sir, a mfe oaght not greatly to 
I would not receive Iiome a daughter « 
away from lier bnshaud on that acconi 
shonld niudy to reclaim lier husband by i 
tloD to please him. Sir, a luau will no 
bQDdred instance!, Icare lira wife, and go 
if hi« wife has nnt been neglittent of pld 
Here he discovered that acute disc 
that lolid judflmeiit, and that knowled^ 
nature, for which he was, upon all oci 
marliable. Taking care to lieep in »iev 
and religions duty, as uudersiood in our 
ihoned clearly, fiom reason and good 
greater degree of culpability in the om 
tSng from il than the other ( and,at the 
inculealed a verv useful lesson as td 
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V^ou of female honour ^d virtue, which are aUIn-. 
eluded in chastity." 

At a party at Mr. Diily's^he, as usual, defended 
luxury : <* Yon cannot spend money in luxury with* 
out doing good to the poor. Nay, you do more 
good to them by spending it in luxury — ^you make 
them exert industry ; whereas, by givipg it, you keep 
them idle. I own, indeed, there may be more 
▼irtue in giving it immediately in charity, than iu 
spending it in luxury ; though there may be pride 
in that too. Miss Seward. " Is not this Mande- 
ville's doctrine of * Private Vices Public Benefits ?*** 
Johnson. " The fallacy of that book is, that 
Mandeville defines neither vices nor benefits. He 
reckons among vices every thing that gives pleasure. 
He takes the narrowest system of morality — mo« 
nastic morality — which holds pleasure itself to be a 
vice ; such as eating salt with our fish, because It 
makes it better ; and he reckons wealth as a public, 
benefit, which is by no means always true. Plea- 
sure, of itself, is not a vice. Having a garden, which 
we all know to be perfectly innocent, is a great 
pleasure. At the same time, in this state of being 
there are many pleasures vices, which, however, are> 
so immediately agreeable, that we can hardly abs* 
tain from them. The happiness of heaven willbe, 
that pleasure and virtue will be perfectly consis- 
tent. Mandei'ille puts the case of a man who gets 
drunk at an alehouse ; and says it is a public be- 
nefit, because so much money is got by it to the. 
public But it must be considered, that all the 
good gained by this, through the gradation of ale-, 
house-keeper, brewer, maltster, and former, Is 
over-bali^iced by the evil caused to the man and hit 
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family by bis getting drunk. Tliis is tbe waytft 
try what is vicious ; by ascertaining wbethermore 
evil than good is produced by it open the whole, 
which is the case in all vice. It may happen, that 
good is produced by vice, but not as vice ; for in- 
stance, a robber may take money from its owner, 
and give it to one who will make a better nse of 
it. Here is good produced; but not by the rob- 
bery as robbery, but as a tran^(lation of property. I 
read Maudeville forty, or, I believe, fifty years ago. 
He did not puzzle me ; he opened my views into 
real life very much. No, it is clear, that the happi- 
ness of society depends on virtue. In Sparta, theft 
was allowed by general consent ; theft, therefore, 
was ihert not a crime ; but then there was no seca- 
rity ; and what a life must they have had, when 
there was no security ! Without truth there most 
be a dissolution of society. As it is, there is so 
little truth, that we are almost afraid to trust our 
ears: but how should we be, if falsehood were 
multiplied ten times ? Society is held together by 
communication and information ; and I remember 
this remark of sir Thomas Brown's, * Do the devUs 
lie ? No, for then hell could not subsist.' " 

Johnson had formed the design of writing the 
histoid of the war, during which George the Third 
commenced his reign. On this, Boswell remarks, 
<< How much is it to be regretted that this inten- 
was not fulfilled ! His majestic expression would 
have carried down to the latest posterity the gio- 
rious achicveiuents of his country, with the same 
fervent glow which they produced on the mind at 
the time. He would have been under no tempta- 
tion to deviate in any degree from truth, which he 
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held very sacred; or to take a licence, which a 
learned divine told me, he once seemed, in a conver- 
sation, jocularly to allow to historians. < There 
are (said he) inexcusable lies, and consecrated lies. 
For instance, we are told, that, on the arri74l of 
the news of the unfortunate battle of Fontenoy, 
every heart beat, and every eye was in tears. Now 
we know, that no man ate his dinner the worse ; 
but there shottid have been all this concern ; and to 
say there waSt (smiling) may be reckoned a conse- 
crated lie.* '* 

He told Bos well, that he went up to his library 
without mentioning it to his servant^ when he 
wanted to study secure from interruption ; for he 
would not allow his servant to say he was not at 
home, when he really was.^ '' A servant's strict 
regard for truth (said he) must be weakened by 
such a practice. A philosopher may know, that it 
19 merely a form of denial ; but few servants are- 
such nice distinguishers. If I accustom a servant 
to lie for me, have I not reason to apprehend that 
be will tell many lies for himself ?" 

He said, *' Human experience, which is con- 
stantly contradicting theory, is the great test of 
truth. A system, built upon the discoveries of a 
great many minds, is always of more strength than 
what'is produced by the mere workings of any one 
mind, which, of itself, can do little. There is not 
so poor a book in the world, that would not be a 
prodigious effort, were it wrought out entirely by 
a single mind, without the aid of prior investiga* 
tors. The French writers are superficial, becaAse 
they are not scholars, and so proceed upon tlw 
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mere f>ower of their owd minds ; and we see boir 
very little power they have." 

Till' importance of strict and scmpulous veracity 
cannot be too often inculcated. Johnson was knowB 
to be 80 rigidly attentive to it, that even in bii 
common conversation the slightest circnmstance 
was mentioned with exact precision. The know- 
ledge of his having such a principle and habit made 
•his friends have a perfect reliance on the truth pi 
every thing that he told, however it might have 
been doubted, if told by many others. '* As an io- 
stance of this," says Boswell, *' I may mention an 
odd incident which he related as having happened 
to him one night in Fleet-street. * A gentlewomaa 
(said he) begged I would give her my arm to assist 
her in crossing the street, which I accordingly did; 
upon which she offered me a shilling, supposing me 
to be the watchman. I perceived that she was 
somewhat in liquor.' This, if told by most people, 
would have been thought an invention ; when told 
by Johnson, it was believed by his friends as mach 
as if they had seen what had passed." 

Boswell saying it was a pity that truth was not 
60 firm as to bid defiance to all attacks, so that it 
might be shot at as much as people chose to at- 
tempt, and yet remain unhurt. Johnson. " Then, 
sir, it would not be shot at. Nobody attempts to 
dispute that two and two make four : but with con- 
tests concerning moral truth, human passions are 
generally mixed ; and therefore it must ever be liable 
to assault and misrepresentation." 
- The same gentleman stated to him this case :— 
** Suppose a man has a daughter^ who lie knows 
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lias been seduced, but her misfortune is concealed 
from the world ; should he keep her in his house ? 
Would he not, by doing so, be accessary to imposi- 
tion ? And, perhaps, a worthy, unsuspectiiig mau 
might come and marry this woman, unless the 
father inform him of the truth." Johnson. ** Sir, 
he is accessary to no imposition. . His daughter is 
in his honse ; and if a man courts her, he takes his 
chance. If a friend, or, indeed, if any man asks h|s 
opinion whether he should marry her, he ought to 
adviise him against it, without telling why ; because 
his real opinion is then required. Or, if he has 
other daughters who know of her frailty, he ought 
not to keep her in his house. You are to con* 
sider the state of life is this : we are to judge of one 
another's characters as well as we can ; and a mau 
is not bound, in honesty or honour, to tell us the 
faults of his daughter or of himself. A man who 
has debauched his friend's daughter, is not obliged 
to say to every body — * Take care of me ; don't let 
me into your house without suspicion. I once 
debauched a friend's daughter : I may debauch 
yours.' " 

At Mr. Thrale's, one evening, Johnson had de- 
fended the propriety of recording in biograi4iy t^e 
weaknesses of human nature. Next morning, while 
at breakfast, he gave a very earnest recommendation 
of what he himself practised with the utmost con- 
scientiousness — a strict attention to truths even in 
the most minute particulars. ** Accustom your 
children (said he) constantly to this; if a thing 
happened at one window, and they, when relating 
ity say that ii happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them ; yon do not. know where 
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deviatioD from trath will end." Boswbll. ''It 
may come to the door ; and when once an acconi 
is at -all varied in one circninstancey it may by de- 
gree? be varied so as to be totally different fhn 
what really happened.*' Their lively hostess, whoie 
fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at thia, 
an4 ventured to say, ** Nay, this is too much, tf 
Mr. Johnson should forbid me to drink tea, I wooki 
comply, as I shonid feel the restraint only twice » 
day ; but little variations in narrative mjist happea 
a thousand times a day, if one is not perpetually 
watching." Johnson. ** Well, madam, and yo« 
ought to be perpetually watching. It is more froK 
carelessness about truth, than from intentionsi 
lying, that there is so much falsehood in the world.'' 
Boswell adds, *' In his renew of Dr. Wartou's 
Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, Joba* 
«on has given the following salutary cantion upoa 
this subject : ' Nothing but experience could evince 
the frequency of false information, or enable any 
man to conceive, that so many gi-oundless reports 
should be propagated, as every man of eminence 
may hear of himself. Some men relate what they 
think, as what they know ; some men, of confused 
memories, and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one 
roan what belongs to another ; and some talk OD, 
without thought or care. A few men are suffidest 
to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards xjanor 
cently diffused by successive relaters.* Had he 
lived to read what sir John Hawkins and Mrs. 
Piozzi have related concerning himself, how much 
would he have found bis observation, ilinfitrated! 

• littiaxY VacpkSitte, 1756. p. S7. 
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He was indeed so much impressed with the'prera- 
«iiee of falsehood, Yoluiitary or iiBlotentioDai, that 
[ never knew any person, who, upon, hearing an ex- 
:raordinary circnmstaDce told, discovered more of 
:he ineretMui odi. He would say, with a signifi- 
lamt loolt and decisive tone, ' it is not so. Do not 
tell this again.' He inculcated upon all his friends 
the importance of perpetual vigilance agi^st the 
slightest degrees of falsehood ; the effeet of which, 
RB sir Jo»hua Reynolds observed to me, has been, 
that all who were of h\^- school are distinguished for 
a love of truth and accuracy, which they would not 
have possessed in the same degree, if they hud not 
been acquainted with Johnson." 

He said, *< I have been reading Lord Karnes's 
Sketches of the History of Man. In treating of 
severity of pubishment, he mentions that of Ma- 
dame Lapouchtn, in Russia, but he does not give it 
fairly; for I have looked at Chappe D'Auteroche, 
from whom he has taken it : he stops where it is 
laid, that the spectators thought her ibnoceut ; and 
leaves out what follows — that she nevertheless was 
guilty. Now this is being as culpable as one can 
conceive — to misrepresent fact in a book ; and for 
ivliat motive ? It is like one of those lies, which 
people tell, one cannot see why. The woman's life 
was spared ! and no punishment was too great for 
the favourite of an empress, who had conspired to 
dethrone her mistress." Boswell " He was only 
giving a picture of the lady in her sufferings," 
Johnson. '* Nay, don't endeavoor to palliate this. 
Gnilt is a principal feature in the picture.'* 
. He thus defined the difference between physical 
Md moral tmtb : *< Physical truth is, when you tell 
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a tiling u It sctnallj is : moral tmth 
teli ■ tbing liaeerel; and ptedwlr u 
70a. I saf, tacb a one walked acrcN 
if he really did m, [ told a phyiica 
thought lo, tboDgh 1 ihonld hare bett 
told a moral trntb." 

IVlkiug of au arqaaintance, nha 
which abonoded la carious and Inter 
were uuhappily fouod to be rery fahnl 
mentioned Inid Mansfield's baring 
" SappoKe we believe ooe lial/ of w 
Johnson. " Ay; bni we dou't know 
beliete. By his lying we lose, not 01 
eace for htm, bat all comfort in hii c 
BoiwBLi.. " May we not lake it fu 
fiction t" Johnson. " Sir, the misii 
yoa will itiKDBibly belieTe bh much ol 
cline to believe." 
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Oh the religious obaervauce of (be tat 
obserivd, " SuDday was a heavy day 
1 was a iloy. My mother confined mt 
and made me read The Whole Di 
from a great piu-i nf which 1 could deri' 
tiOD. When, for inaiauce, I bad rea 
on theft, which, from my infancy, 1 ba 
was wrong, I was uo more convioct 
was wrong than before t so there waa 
of knowledge. A bey sboald be iDtrod 
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books, by baviug his attention directed to the ar- 
rangement, to the style, and other exceUences of . 
composition ; that the mind, being thus engaged by 
an amusing variety of objects, may not grow weaiy."-"^ 
' He communicated to Bos well the following par- 
ticulars upon the subject of his religious progress. 
" I fell into an inattention to religion, or an indif- 
fierence about it, in my ninth year. The church at 
Lichfield, in which we had a seat, wanted repa- 
ration ; so I was to go and find a seat in other 
churches ; and, having bad eyes, and being awk- 
ward about this, I used to go and read in the fields 
on Sunday. This habit continued till my four- 
teenth year ; and still I find a great reluctance to go 
to church. I then became a sort of lax talker 
against religion, for I did not much think against it ; 
and this lasted till I went to Oxford, where it would 
not be su^ered. When at Oxford, I took up Law's 
Serious Call to a Holy Life, expecting to find it a 
lull book, (as such books generally are), and, per- 
haps, to laugh at it. But I found Law quite an over- 
latch for roc ; and this was the first occasion of : 
\y thinking in earnest of religion, after I became, 
pable of rational inquiry." 
To Boswell's great surprise, he asked him to dine 
tb him on Easter-day. He never supposed, that 
had a dinner at his house ; for he had not then 
rd of any one of his friends having been enter- 
ed at his table. Johnson told him, ** I gene- 
' have a meat pie on Sunday : it is baked at a 
ijC oven, which is very properly allowed, because 
Dan can attend it ; aud thus the advantage is 
oed, of not keeping servants from chorch to 
dionen." 
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He said, hewonld not have Snnday kept with 
rigid sererity and gloomy but vHth gravitj and liiii- 
pHdty of behavionr. 

He likewise Baid, he went more frequently to 
cfantch when there were prayers only, than when 
there was also a sermon, as the people required 
more an example for the one than the other; it 
being much easier for them to hear a sermon, thia 
to fbL their minds on prayer. 

Boswell tallied of preaching, and of the great sac* 
cess which those called Methodists have. Johnson. 
** Sir, it is owing to their expressing themselres la 
a plain and familiar manner, which Is the only wi^ { 
to do good to the common people, and which deigf- 
men of genius and learning ought to do from a 
principle of daty, when it is suited to their ooogr&> 
gatioDS ; a practice for which they will be praised 
by men of sense. To insist agsunst dranicenness as 
a crime, because it debases reason, the noblest fik 
culty of man, would be of no service to the oobh 
mon people ; but to tell them, that they may die ia 
a fit of drunkenness, and show them how dreadfU 
that would be, cannot fail to make a deep impres- 
sion. Sir, when your Scotch clergy give up tbdr 
homely manner, religion will soon decay in that 
contitry." 

To Dr. Maxwell he once observed, that the esta- 
blished clergy did not preach plain enough; vd 
that polished periods and glittering sentences Heir 
over the beads of the common people, without aay 
Impression upon their hearts. Something ndgfat 
be necessary, he conceived, to excite the aflectioos 
of the common people, who were sunk inkngoor 
and letharg)'; and, therefore, he supposed^ that tiie 
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new concomitants of methodism might probaUy^ 
produce so desirable au effect. *' The mind, like 
the body," he said, ** delights in change and no* 
velty, and, even in religion itself, coarts new appear-r 
ances and modifications. Whatever may be thought 
of some methodist teachers, I can scarcely doubt - 
the sincerity of a man, who travelled nine hundred 
'miles in a month, and preached twelve times a- week ; 
for no adequate reward, merely temporal, could be 
given for such indefatigable labour.** 

One Sunday, Bos well told him he had been that 
xhorning at a meeting of the people called Quakers, 
where he heard a woman preach. Johnson. **■ Sir, 
a woman's preaching is like a dog's walking on his* 
bind legs : it is not done well ; but yon are snr* 
IJrised to find it done at all." 

'* The Christian religion has very strong eva<* 
deuces. It, indeed, appears in some degree strange 
to reason ; but in history we have undoubted facts^ 
ajgalnst which, in reasoning a priori, we have more 
arguments than we have for them ; but then, test!* 
xtaony has great weight, and casts the balance. I 
would recommend to every man, whose faith is yet 
Unsettled, Grotius, Dr. Pearson, and Dr. Clarke." 

Again : ** As to the Christian, sir, besides the 
strong evidence which we have for it, there is a ba* 
lance in its favour from the number of great men 
who have been convinced of its truth, after a 
rious consideration of the question. Grotius 
an acute man ; a lawyer ; a man accustomed to 
eninine evidence ; and he was convinced. Grotius 
was not a recluse — but a man of the world—who 
dirtainly had no bias to the side of religion. Siv 
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Isaac Newton set out an iDfidely and came to be 9 
firm belieyer.** ^ 

Talkiog of those who denied the truth of Chris- 
tianity, lie said) "It is always easy to be on the 
negative side. If a man were now to deny that 
there is salt upon the table, you could not induce 
him to an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little 
farther. I deny that Canada is talcen ; and I can 
snpport my denial by pretty good arguments. The 
French are a much more numerous people than we; 
and it is not likj:ly that they would allow us to take 
it. ' But the ministry have assured us, in all the. 
formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.' Very 
true : but the ministry have put us to an enormoas 
expense by the war in America ; and it is their in- 
terest to persuade us that we have got something, 
for our money. ' But the fact is confirmed by tboa- 
sands of men who were at the taking of it.' Ay,. 
but these men have still more interest in deceiving, 
us: they don't want that we should think the 
French have beaten them, but that they hare beaten 
the French. Now, suppose that you should go 
over, and find that it really is taken — that would, 
only satisfy yourself; for when you come home, we, 
will not believe you : we will say, you have been 
bribed. Yet, i<ir, notwithstanding all these plaun- 
ble objections, we have no doubt that Canada is< 
really ours. Such is the weight of common testi- 
mony. How much stronger are the evidences of 
the Christian religion \" 

Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson's opinion of. 
Soame Jenyns's View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Christian Religion— Johnson. '* I think it a 
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;ty book; not very theological indeed; and 
*e seems to be an affectation of ea^ie and care- 
ness, 'dA if it were not suitable to his character 
>e very serious about the matter/' Boswell.. 
[e may have intended this to introduce his boolc 
better among genteel people, who might be on-' 
ing to read too grave a treatise. There is a 
eral levity in the age. We have physicians now 
li bag- wigs; may we not have airy divines, at 
t somewhat less sohimu in their appearance 
a they used to be ?" Johnson. " Jenyns might 
in as you say." Boswell. ** You should lilce 

book, Mrs. Knowles, as it maintains, as yon 
nds do, that courage is not a Christian virtue." 
s. Knowles. ^' Yes, indeed, I like him there; 

I cannot agree with him, that friendship is not 
[Christian virtue." Johnson. " Why, madanOy 
ctly speaking, he is right. AH friendship is prc« 
ring the interest of a ft-iend, to the neglect, or^ . 
haps, against the interest of others : so that an 

Greek said, ' He that hdA friend* has uo friend* 
w Christianity recommends universal benevo- 
ce — to consider all men as our brethren ; which 
rontrary to the virtue of friendship, as described 
the ancient philosophers. Surely, madam, yoiv 
t must approve of this ; for yon call all men 
jnds** Mrs. Knowles. " We are commanded 
do good to all men, ' but especially to them 
o are of the household of faith.* *' Johnson. 
i¥eli, madam, the household of faith is wide 
ongh." Mrs. Knowles. « But, doctor, oar 
rioar had twelve apostles, yet there was om 
torn he laoed: John was csCLXed * the disciple 
lom JesQS loved.' " Johnson (with eyessparkr 
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ling benignaotly.) ** Very well, in 
jaa have said ?ery well.** Bosweli 
plication. Pray, sir, had yon ever 1 

. Johnson. ** 1 bad not, sir." 

! From this pleasing subject, he 
transition to one upon which he w 
gressor ; for, he said '. *^ I am will 
manlcind, ejpcepi an Americans*' t 
mable coiTuption barstlng into 1 
** breathed out threatenings and si 
iug them " rascals, robbers, pira 
claiming, he*d " barn and destro) 
Seward, looking at him with mild 1 
nishment, said, '* Sir, this is an in 
are always most violent against tl 
have injared.**- He was irritated st 
delicate and keen reproach ; and roa 
tremendous volley, which one might 

.heard across the Atlantic. Durinf 
Bosweli sat in great uneasiness, lam 

. of temper ; till, by degrees, he dive 
tion to other topics. 

One evening, when a young gei 
him with an account of the .iufide 
vant, who, he said, would not bell 
tures, because he con Id not read tl 
ginal tongaes, and be sure that th( 
vented. ** Why, foolish fellow," 
** has he any better authority fo 
thing that he believes ?" Boswei 
vulgar, sir, never can know they 
most sabmit ihemseWe^ \.o xV\e l^^tv 
*' To be sure, sir : iV\e 'vuX^at «ct 

the state, and m\jat >J« u\\itVivYv>i^ 
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tELL, '* Then, sir, a poor Tnrk mnst'be a Maho- 
letan, just as a poor EnglishmaD mnst be a Chris- 
an?'* Johnson. ** Why, y£s, sir; and what 
len ? This now is such stuff as I used to 
ilk to my mother, when I first began to think my- 
df a clever fellow ; and she ought to have whip* 
sd me for it." 

General Paoli asked him what he thought of the 
urit of iufidelity which was so prevalent. JohN- 
ON. " Sir, this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only 
transient cloud passing through the hemisphere, 
bich will soon be dissipated, and the sun break 
irth with his usual splendor." Paoli. " You 
link, then, that they will change their principles 
ke their clothes ?'' Johnson. "Why, sir, if they 
istow no more thought on principles than on dress, 
must be so.*' Paoli. " A great part of the fa- 
ionable infidelity is owing to a desire of showing 
nrage. Men, who have no opportunities of show- 
g it as to things in this life, take death and fa* 
rity as objects on which to display it." Johnson. 
That is mighty foolish affectation. Fear is one 
the passions of human nature, of which it is 
ipossible to divest it. You remember that the 
iperor Charles V. when he read upon the tomb- 
ine of a Spanish nobleman, * Here ^es one who 
rer knew fear,' wittily ssdd, * Then he never 
affed a candle with his fingers.' " 
Goldsmith having spoken of the difficulty of ac- 
Iring literary fame, ^hnson observed, ** Ah, sir, 
It should make a man think of securing happiness 
another world, which all who try sincerely for it 
If Bttain, lo comparison of ihait> Wn YwCift «¥«. 
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all other things ! The belief of 

pressed npon all men ; and all mc 

pressioD of it, however they ma; 

perhaps, they may he scarcely se 

well said, it appeared to him, th 

not the least notion of immorf 

tioned a distinguished gentlemai 

aoce. Johnson. *' Sir, if it wf 

tion of immortality, he would 

his pockets." (When this wai 

derk, who knew much more of 

they did, he said, in his acid m\ 

cot a thrpat to fill his pockets, 

fear of being hanged.") 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : ** S 
cry about infidelity ; but there ; 
few infidels. I have heard a ] 
Quaker, but now, I am afraid, s 
did not believe there were in all 
hundred infidel?." 
* Boswell mentioned Hume*s a 
belief of miracles — that it is 
the witnesses to the truth of tht 
speak falsply, than that the i 
true. JoHNsoN; ** Why, sir, 
of proving miracles should ma 
in believing them. But let us 
God has made nature to open 
laws, yet it is not unreasouab 
may suspend those laws, in c 
system highly advantageous 1 
the Christian religion is a mo 
US it gives U8 UgVil and twx« 
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sfore ID dnrkuess and doubt. The mii-acles which 
rove it are attested by meu who had oo interest 
i deceiving us ; but who, on the contrary, were 
(old, that they should sufiTer persecution ; and did 
actually lay down their lives in coiifirmation of the 
truth of the facts which they asserted. Indeed, for 
Bouie centuries the heathens did not pretend to 
deny the miracles; but said they were performed 
•by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of 
great weight. Then, sir, when we take the proofs 
derived from prophecies which have been so exactly 
Tulfilled, we have most satisfactory evidence. Sup- 
posing a miracle possible, (as to which, in my opi- 
nion, there can be no doubt) we have as strong evi^ 
dencc for the miracles in support of Christianity, 
"ha the nature of the thing admits." 

Mr. Erskine said, that when he was in the island 
of Minorca, he not only read prayers, but preached 
two sermons to the regiment. He seemed to object 
to the passage in Scripture, where we are told, that 
the angel of the Lord smote iu one night forty 
thousand Assyrians. *' Sir,'* said Johnson, *' you 
should recollect, that there was a supernatural in- 
terposition ; they were destroyed by pestilence : 
you are not to suppose, that the angel of the Lord 
went about, and stabbed each of them with a dag* 
ger, or knocked them on the head, man by man.*' 

BoswELL. ** Is there not less religion in the na- 
tion now, sir, than there was formerly?" John- 
son. '* I don't know, sir, that there is." Bos- 
well. '^ For instance, there used to be a chaplain 
In every great family, which we do not find now." 
JoHNso.v. " Neither do you tkuA «ktt^ ol \>rss. ^\»*». 
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serraDts which great families used formerly to hue 
There is a change of modes in the whole depirt 
ment of life." 

He moch commended Law^s Serious Call, whld 
he sidd was the finest piece of hortatory tfaeolog; 
in anylapgDage. <' Law," said he,' *' fell latteri; 
into the reveries of Jacob Behmen, whom Law al 
leged to have been somewhat io the same stat 
with St. Paul, and to have seen umUterabie tMhigi 
Were it even so, Jacob would have resembled St 
Paol still more, by not attempting to utter them." 

He once reproved Dr. Maxwell for saying gna 
without mention of the name of our Lord Jeni 
Christ ; and hoped, in fatnre, he would be nun 
mindful of the apostolical injunction. 

Boswell gave him an account of the two partie 
in the church of Scotland, those for supporting thi 
rights of patrons, independent of the people, aM 
those against it. Johnson. ** It should be setlki 
one way or other. I cannot wish well to a popala 
election of the clergy, when I consider, that it op 
casions such animosities, such unworthy conrtiof 
of the people, such slanders between the contend* 
ing parties, and other disadvantages. It is enoqi^ 
to allow the people to remonstrate against the n<^ 
mination of a minister for solid reasons.*' 

BoswcUspoke of the inequality of the livings ol 
the clergy iu England, and the scanty provIsioDi oi 
some of the curates. Johnson. " Why, yes, sir j 
but it cannot be helped. You must consider, thai 
the revenues of the clergy are not at the disppsalol 
the state, like the pay of the army. Different nea 
hare founded diffeTttix c\i^T(i\i^%\ ^ral«oau^ ace b^ 
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ndowed, some worse. The state cannot inter- 
and make an eqnal diiision of what has been 
cularly appropriated. Now when a clergyman 
rat a smaJl living, or even two small liTings, he 
ifford very little to the curate," 
isweil asked Johnson whether he might go to 
nsnltation with another lawyer upon Sunday, 
lat appeared to him to be doing work as moch 
.8 way, as if an artisan should work qn the day 
>priated for religious rest. Johnson. '* Why, 
vhen yon are of consequence enough to oppose 
tractice of consulting upon Sunday, you should 
: T but you may go now : it is not criminal, 
gh it is not what one should do, who h anxious 
lie preservation aud increase of piety, to which 
cttliar observance of Sunday is a great help, 
distinction is clear between what is of moral 
what is of ritual obligation." 
dkiog of religious orders, he said, ** It is as 
asonable for a man to go into a Carthusian con- 
for fear of being immoral, as for a man to cut 
lis hands for fear he should steaL There is, 
3d, great resolution in the immediate act of 
embei*ing himself; but when that is once 
, he has no longer any merit ; for though it is 
)f his power to steal, yet he may all his life be 
ef in his heart. So when a man ha^^once be« 
i a Carthusian, he is obliged to continue so, 
ther he chooses it or not. Their silence too is 
rd. We read, in the Oospel« of the apostks 
j; sent to preach, but not to hold their fongoes. 
everity, thatdoei not tend to Increase cood^^x 
•at evil, if idle. I sud to t!kie Vadi^ «Sci>m»» q1 ^ 
>at, * Matlam, you are here, u<A iox \>ok.^ ViN' 
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of virtne, bat the fear of nee/ She h 
fbookl remember this as long as she lived 
Talcing of religions orders, he said, 
veuts should be allowed at ail, they shoal< 
retreats for persons noable to serve the | 
who have served it. U is onr first daty 
society ; and after we have done that, wi 
teed wholly to the salvatioa of our own i 
yonthfnl passion for abstracted devodon si 

. be encoaraged.** 

Mr. Morray praised the andent philoso 
the candour and good humonr with whid 
dilfereot sects disputed with each other. . 
** Sir, they disputed with good humonr 
they were not in earnest as to religion, 
ancients been serious in their belief, we si 
have had tlieir gods exhibited in the m 
find them represented in the poets. Tl 
would not have suffered it. They dispu 
good humonr upon their fanciful theories 
they were not interested in the truth < 
Wlien a man has nothing to lose, he n 
good humonr with bis opponent. Aocordi 
see in Lncian, the Epicurean, who argues 
gatively, keeps his temper; the Stoic, 
something positive to preserve, grows aoj 
ing augry with one who controverts an 
which you value, is a necessary consequent 
uneasiness which you feeL Every man^ wh 
my belief, diminishes in some degree my a 
in it; and therefore makes me uneasy ; a 

' •ogry with him who makes me uneasy. 
only who believed \n iwe\MNa«L\«!«^\jweo 

iaving tbdr faitb caXieeLvu cv^«iCv«a->\« 
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inly had something xi[tou which they could rest as 
natter of fact." Murray. '* It seems to me, that 
we are not angry at a man for controverting an 
opinion which we believe and valae; we rather 
|>ity him." Johnson. " Why, sir, to be sore, when 
yon wish a man to have that belief, which you 
think is of infinite advantage, you wish weil to 
him ; but your primary consideration is your own 
quiet. If a- madman were to come into this room 
with a stick in his hand, no doubt we should pity 
the state of his mind ; but our primary considera- 
tion would be, to take care of ourselves : we should 
knock him down first, and pity him afterwards. 
No, sir, every man will dispute with great good 
htunonr upon a sul^eet in which he is not interest- 
ed. I will dispute very calmly upon the probability 
of another man's son being hanged ; but if a man 
zealously enforces the probability that my own son 
will be hanged, I shall certainly not be in a very 
good humour with him.** Boswell. " If a man 
(endeavours to convince me, that my wife, whom I 
love very much, and in whom I place great confi- 
dence, is a disagreeable woman, and is even nn- 
fsdthful to me, I shall be very angry, for he is put- 
ting me in fear of being unhappy." Murray. 
" But, sir, truth will always bear an examination;'* 
Johnson. " Yes, sir, but it is painful to be forced 
to defend it. Consider, sir, how should you like, 
though conscious of your innocence, to be tried be- 
fore- a jury for a capital crime, once a week ?** 

A Quaker having objected to the ** observance of 
days, and months, and years," Johu«ow «.tLVii«t«\^ 

The church does not 8npcrE\\t\o\x&Vi <>\iiifen^^«^i 
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merdy as days, bat as memorials of iinp< 
fads. Christmas might be kept as well opo 
day of the year as another ; bat there shooli 
stated day for commemoratiDg the birth of m 
vioar, because there is danger, that what n 
done on any day will be n^lected.** 

He said to Boswell, at another time, << Si 
holydays observed by onr church are of gra 
In religion. There can be no doubt of thi 
limited sense ; I mean, if the number of sucl 
secrated portions of time be not too extensive 
ekcellent Mr. Nelson's Festivals and Fasts, ^ 
has, I understand, the greatest sale of any 
ever printed in England, except the Bible, is a 
valuable help to devotion ; and in addition t 
would recommend two sermons on the sanu 
ject, by Mr. Pott, archdeacon of St. Albans, e 
distinguished for piety and elegauce. I am so 
have it to say, that Scotland is the only Chi 
country, catholic or protestant, where tlie 
events of our religion are not solemnly co 
morated by its ecclesiastical establishment, oi 
set apart for the purpose." - 

Boswell mentioned an acquaintance of I 
sectary, who was a very religious man, who no 
attended regularly on public worship with tb« 
his eommuuion, but made a particular study c 
Scriptures, aod even wrote a commentary oo 
parts of them, yet was known to be very lioei 
in indulging himself with women ; msuntai 
that men are to be saved by faith alone, aod 
the Christian religion had not prescribed any 
rule for the iDierco\it8ft\«t.NN«»\i \>afcv«ft.%, : 
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. *' Sir, there is no trusting to that crazy 

•v ** 
V* 

' To find a substitution for violated morality/* 
taid, *' is the leading feature in all perversions 
•eligion." 
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iiDES tending to refute the notion of Johnson's 
itry, the following very liberal sentiment has the 
itional value of obviating an objection to our 
f religion, founded upon the discordcint tenets of 
istians themselves : " For my part, sir, I think 
Christians, whether papists or protestants, agree 
he essential articles, and that their differences 
trivial, and rather political than religious." 
Vt another time, he and Boswell tallied of the 
nan Catholic religion, and how little difference 
re was iu essential matters between ours and it. 
INSON. '* True, sir; all denominations of Chris- 
is have really little difference in point of doctrine, 
ngh they may differ widely in external forms. 
!re is a prodigious diff^erence between the ex- 
lal form of one of your presbyterian churches in 
tland, and a church in Italy ; yet the doctrine 
gfat is essentially the same." 
n a liteniry party at Mr. Dilly's, the subject of 
(ration was introduced. Johnson. " Every so- 
J has a right to preserve public pe^kce^LwOi ^\^^x , 
therefore has a good right to pTo\\\\>\X VV^ V*^- 
//oa o/opfnioos which have a daja^^atoix^ ^«.^^" 



lU 

eiMy. To sij the magiilrale has 
lUiugaciuadeqiiBte word: it is tlieM 
tlie magiBlrate if agent. He may be I 
loglcall; wrung iu reatralulng the 
opIiiKiiii which tie tbinkg itangerooi 
tieftllyrlghi." Mavo. " I am of 0[ 
erer^ man is entilled lo liberty of a 
Ugion ; and that the magistrate canE 
right." Johnson. *' Sir, 1 agree v 
man baa a right lo liberty of conid 
tbat the magiilrtite cuiiuot Interfen 
found liberty of tbinklng niib lib) 
nay, wilh liberty of preaching. E' 
physical right to Ibiult as he pleaiei 
be diacorercd hon he thinks. He I 
right ; for he onghl to iuform hin 
Joatlj. But, lir, no member of a boc 
to ttach any doctrine contrary lo w 
holda to be irue. The niagisirale, 
wrong in »hat he (hinlis ; but wbUe 
Klf rixht, be tuay and ought to e: 
Ihinki." Mavo. "Then, sir, we ai 
ways in error, and Iratb iteVet can p 
magistrate wax right in persecntihg 
tians." Johnson. " Sir, Ihu only mi 
religions truth can be established is 
The maglslrale has a right to en 
thinks; and hewho iacuuscioua of 
right lo suffer. I um afraid thi^re Is i 
ascerlaluing the truth, bnl by pera 
one hand, and enduring it on the n 
SMITH. " Bnt how is a man to act, 
firmly conviuceil ut *^t wofti o^ W 
be iiol ftiufe U -KtmiB ^"^ '=^«'*^ 
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Ctttion ? Has he a right to do so ? Is it not, as 
were, committifig voluntary suicide ?" Johnson. 
Sir, as to voluntary suicide^ as you call it, there 
e twenty thousand men in an army, who will go 
ithout scruple to he shot at, and mount a breach, 
r five- pence a day." Goldsmith. ** But have ihey 
noral right to do this ?" Johnson. " Nay, sir, 
you will not take the universal opinion of man- 
ad, I have nothing to say. If mankind cannot de- 
ad their own way of thinking, I cannot defend it. 
r, if a man is in doubt whether it would be better 
r him to expose himself to martyrdom or not, he 
ould not do it : he must be convinced that he 
A a delegation from Heaven." QoLDSMrrn./' I 
auld consider whether there is the greater chance ' 

good or evil upon the whole : if I see a man who 
18 fallen into a well, I would wish to help him out 

it ; but if there is a greater probability that he 
all pull me in^ than that 1 shall pull him out, I 
Duld not attempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, 
might wish to conveit the grand signor to the 
iristian faith ; but when I considered that T should 
obably be put to death without effectuating 
y purpose in any degree, I should keep myself 
liet." Johnson. " Sir, you must consider, that 
e have perfect and imperfect obligations. Perfect 
ligations, which are generally not to do some- 
ting, are clear and positive; as, ' thon shale not 
11 ',* but charity^ for instance, is not definable by 
nits. It is a duty to give to the poor; but no 
an can say how much another should give to the 
tor, or when a man has given too little to save his 
ul. In the same manner, Uia a^dxiX.^] vavqxxx^qkX 
iJgaoraot, and, o/consec^aeuce, to couNet%.\o&* 
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dell to Christianity ; but no man, in the commoD 
course of things, is obliged to carry this to sach a 
degree, as to incur the danger of martyrdom ; as do 
man is obliged to strip himself to the shirt, io 
order to give charity. I have said, that a maa 
most be persuaded that he has a particular delega- 
tion from Heaven." Goldsbiith. ** How is this to 
be IcQOwn ? Our first reformers, wlio were burnt 
for not J[)elieving bread and wine to l)e Christ'V 
J0HN8ON. (interrupting him,} <*Sir, they were not 
burnt for not believing bread and wine to be Christ, 
but for insulting those who did believe it : and, sir, 
when the first reformers began, they did not intend 
to be martyred ; as many of them ran away as could.** 
BoswELL. ** But, sir, there was your countryman 
Elwal, who, yott told^me, challenged king George, 
with his black-guards, and his red-guards." John- 
son. '* My countryman Elwal, sir, should hare 
been put in the stocks ; a proper pulpit for him ; 
and he*d have had a numerous audience. A man 
who preaches in the stocks will always have hear- 
ers enough." Boswell. << But Elwal thought 
himself in the right.'* Johnson. *' We are not pro- 
viding for mad people ; there are places for them in 
the neighbourhood ." (meaning Moorfields.) Mayo. 
<' But, sir, is it not very hard, that I should not be 
allowed to teach my children what I really believe 
to be the truth ?" Johnson. " Why, sir, you might 
contrive to teach your children extra scandalum; 
but, sir, the magistrate, if he knows it, has a right 
to restrain you. Suppose you teach your children . 
to be thieves ?" Mayo. '* This is making a joke 
of the subject.** J ohnsoia ; " ^«:^ >%vt ^x^^ \\ \.\m« : 
—that you teach them i\\e commximVi ^\ %wA^\ 
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for which there are as many plausible arguments 
as for most erroneous doctrines. You teach them, 
that all things at first were in common, and that 
no man had a right to any thing, but as he laid his 
hands upon it ; and that this still is, or ought to 
be, the rule amongst mankind. Here, sir, yoo sap 
a great principle in society, — property. And don't 
you think the magistrate would have a right to pre- 
vent you ? Or, suppose you should teach your 
children the notion of the Adamites, and chey 
should run naked into the streets ; would not the 
magistrate have a right to flog *em into their 
doublets?" Mayo. *' I think the magistrate has 
no right to interfere, till there is some overt act.*' 
Bos WELL. *' So, sir, though he sees an enemy to 
the state charging a blunderbuss, he is not to inter- 
fere till it is fired off!*' Mayo. *' He must be sure of 
its direction against the state." Johnson. " The 
magistrate is to judge of that. He has no right to 
restrain your thinking, because the evil centres in 
yourself. If a man were sitting at this table, and 
chopping off his fingers, the magistrate, as guardian 
of the community, has no authority to restrain 
him, however he might do it from kindness as a 
parent : though, indeed, upon more consideration, 
I think he may ; as it is probable, that he who is 
chopping off his own fingers, may soon proceed to 
chop off those of other people. If I think it right 
to steal Mr. Dilly*8 plate, I am a bad man ; but he 
can say nothing to me. If I make an open declara- 
tion that I think so, he will keep me out of his 
house : if I put forth my hand, I shall b^ ^^\i\. \a- 
Newgate. This is the gradation oUYkVo^m^^^xe^sSii- 
iag, and acting: if a man thinks ettouto'o^^*'^^ 

u2 
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may keep his thongbts to himself, and nobody will 
trooble him ; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, so- 
ciety may expel him ; if he acts in consequence o1 
it, the law takes place, and he is hanged/* Mato. 
*' Bot, sir, ooght not Christians to have liberty oi 
conscience ?" Johnson. ** I have already told yoa 
so, sir : you are coming back to where yoa were." 
BoswELL. ** Dr. Mayo is always takiog a retom 
post-chaise, and going the stage over again : he hai 
It at half price." Johnson. •* Dr. Mayo, like other 
champions for onliniited toleration, has got a set 
of words. Sir, it is no matter, politically, whe- 
ther the magistrate be right or wrong. Suppose a 
dub were to be formed, to drink confurion to king 
George the Third, and a happy restoration to 
Charles the Third ; this wonld be very bad with 
respect to the state ; but every member of that 
club must either conform to its rules, or be turned 
out of it. Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, 
Chat the magistrate should * tolerate all things that 
are tolerable.' This is no good definition of tole- 
ration upon any principle ; but it shows, that he 
thought some things were not tolerable.'* Top- 
lady. ** Sir, you have untwisted this difficult sub- 
ject with great dexterity." 

Dr. Mayo's calm temper and steady perseverance 

rendered him an admirable sul^ect for the exercise 

of Dr. Johnson's powerful ik)ilitie8. He never 

flinched ; but, after reiterated blows, remained 

seemingly unmoved as at the first. The «cintiUa- 

tiotts of Johnson's genius flashed every time he was 

tftrnck, without ^Va -vecftxvwv?, %3c« wiury. Hence lie 

^obtained the epUbet otTYiftUxwirj Kw^W 

jBosmli mentioned m^jwi ^^^ VwsiVi^ ^v* 
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I 

trial sir Jubn Pringle had given him to read. John- 
son. ** Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, an iroDmonger 
at Wolverhampton ; and he had a mind to make 
himself famous, by being the founder of a new sect, 
which he wished much should be called the Elwal' 
Hans, He held, that every thing in the Old Testa- 
ment that was not typical, was to be of perpetual 
obseiTauce ; and so he wore a ribband in the plaits 
of his coat, and he also wore a beard. I remember 
I had the honour of dining in company with Mr. 
Elwal. There was one Barter, a miller, who wrote 
against him ; and you had the controversy between 
Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To try to make him- 
self distinguished, he wrote a letter to king Qeorge 
the Second, challenging him to dispute with him ; 
in which he said, * George, if you be jfraidto come 
by yourself, to dispute with a poor old man, you 
may bring a thousand of your 6/acA-guards with 
you ; and if you should still be afraid, you may 
bring a thousand of your f^</- guards.' The letter 
bad something of the impudence of Junius to our 
[)re8ent king. But the men of Wolverhampton were 
not so inflammable as the common-council of Lon- 
don ; so Mr. Elwal failed in his scheme of making 
himself a man of great consequence." 

Boswell said to him, how common it was in the 
nrorld to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe 
o him very strange sayings. Johnson. " What do 
hey make me say, sir ?'* Boswell. •* Why, sir, 
IS an instance very .strange indeed, (laughing 
leartily as he spoke,) David Home told me, yoa 
laid that you would stand before a battery of cahnoiL 
o restore the convocation io \X% IxMl ^ni«t%:S* 
ittle did Boswell apprebeuAtYia\^«^ia^«^^^^^ 
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said this : bot he was soon convinced of his error; 
for, with a determined look, he thundered out, 
'^Andwonld I not, sir? Shall the presbyterian 
kirk of Scotland have its general assembly, and the 
church of England be denied its conTocatiou ?" He 
was walking up and down the room while Boswell 
told him the anecdote ; but when he uttered this 
explosion of bigh-church zeal, he had come dose to 
his chair, and his eyes flashed with indignation. 

Speaking of the petition to parliament for re* 
moving the subscription to the thirty>nine articles ; 
— Johnson. ** It was thrown out, sir. They talk of 
not making boys at the university subscribe to what 
they do not understand ; but they^onght to connder 
that our universities were founded to bring up mem- 
bers for the church of England, and we must not 
supply our enemies with arms from our arsenaL 
No, sir ; the meaning bf subscribing is, not that 
they fally understand all the articles, but that they 
will adhere to the church of England. Now, take 
it in this way, and suppose that they should only 
subscribe their adherence to the church of England : 
there would be still the same difficulty ; for still the 
young men ^ould be subscribing to what they do 
not understand : for, if yon should ask them, what 
do you mean by the church of England ? Do you 
know in what it differs from the Presbyteriau 
church ? — from the Romish church ? — from the 
Greek church? — from the Coptic church?— they 
could not tell you. So, sir, it comes to the same 
thing." BoswELL. ** But would it not be suffi- 
cient to subscribe the Bible ?" Johnson. '* Why 
no, sir; for all sects w\W wotoactto^ xJafc^fiSs^fex \ia!\^ 
the MahometauB yf^ 6u\»ct\\Mi xYife 1K^\^\ ^^^^'^ 
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Mahometans acknowledge Jesns Christ as well as 
Moses, but maintain that God sent Mahomet as a 
still greater prophet than either." 

fioswell had hired a Bohemian as his servant 
while he remained in London, and, being much 
pleased with him, he asked Dr. Johnson whether 
his being a Roman Catholic should prevent his 
taking him with him to Scotland. Johnson. *' Why 
no^ sir ; if he has no objection, you can have none." 
BoswELL. " So, sir, you are no great enemy to the 
Roman Catholic religion ?" Johnson. *' No more, 
sir, than to the Presbyterian religion.'* Bcswell. 
" You are joking." Johnson. " No, sir, I really 
think so : nay, sir, of the two, I prefer the popish." 
BoswELL. " How so, sir?** Johnson. ** Why, 
sir, the presbyteriaus have no church, no apostoli- 
cal ordination." Boswell. " And do you think 
that absolutely essential, sir ?" Johnson. ** Why, 
sir, as it was an apostolical institution, I think it is 
dangerous to be without it : and, sir, the presby- 
terians have no public worship : they have no form 
of prayer in which they know they are to join. 
They go to hear a man pray, and are to judge whe- 
ther they will join with him." Boswell. " But, 
sir, their doctrine is the same with that of the 
church of England : their confession of faith, and 
the thirty- nine articles, contain the same points, 
even the doctrine of predestination." Johnson. 
'* Why yes, sir ; predestination was a part of the 
clamour of the times, so it is mentioned in our arti- 
cles, but with as little positiveness as could be." 
Boswell. ** Is it necessary, sir, to b^Vv^^^ *«S^ 
the thirty-Diue articles ? " JoHi«%o^ . ** ^ V| ^ "fivx ^ 
tAai is a qaestion which has been muOa. «i®5«X«^ 
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Some bBTC tbooght tt neceuarr 
be bellevrd ; othen hare com 
only art1cl(!s of priux, that is h 
pi«icb atniipst them." Bo»wf 
me, sir, thnl predeatlnatloo, o 
to 11, cAniinl be scolded, if m 
presdenre in ihe Deil;." Joi 
does not Ood erery day see tliin 
prmnliaK them ?" Boswell 
a tblnic be eerlaialf for«geeD, li 
cannot Iiniipeu otherwiie; an 
eoDilderaiion to tlie hnmaii tu: 
wUI, nor do I ««e how prayer i 
He meiicloiied Dr. Clarke and I 
Liberty aud Necr>«ity, aud bid 1 
Sermons on Prayer ; but avoidet 
ho excrncialed philnsopbers 
any otber. Boiirell d<d uoi pr 
he perceived tliat he waa dirp 
from anynbridinneut of an att: 
Iwd to the DiTiiiity, however 1 
foil extent with the fn'Ond sj 
lenment. Kia supposed orth 
tbe Ttgoroni powers of liii nnd' 
eoubied I)y a chain, which ea 
long halrit made him think ml 
which, had lie renlnred to tr 
hare snapped aannder. 

Boswell proceeded : " Wha 
of pnrgatory, ai believed by tbe 
JoHNtoN. " Why, <ir, it is n 
trine. Hey ate of ov^Qlon,t1 
maDklad arts nrtther «o oW 
dmerrf ererlutinB ymvAira 



rit being admitted into the society of blessed 
rits ; and therefore, that God is gradonsly pleased 
illow of a middle state, where they may be puri- . 
I by certain degrees of suffering. You see^ sir, 
re is nothing unreasonable in this.*' Boswbll. 
; then, sir, their masses for the dead?" John* 
r. « Why, sir, if it be once established that there 

sonls in pnrgatory, it is as proper to pray for 
m, as for our brethren of manltind, who are yet 
this life.** Boswbll. " The idolatry of the 
ss }" Johnson. " Sir, there is no idolatry in 

mass : they believe God to be there, and they 
ire him." Boswbll. " The worship of saints?" 
iNSON. ** Sir, they do not worship saints ; they 
oke them ; they only ask their prayers. I am 
[ing all this time of the doctrinei of the church 
Uime : I grant you, that in practice, pnrgatory is 
de a Inorative imposition, and that the people 
become idolatrous, as they recommend them<- 
«s to the tutelary protection of particular saints, 
link their giving the sacrament only in one kind 
riminal, because it is contrary to the express in- 
nUon of Christ ; and I wonder how the council 
Trent admitted it." Boswbll. " Confessiou ?" 
INSON. ** Why, I don't know but that is a good 
ig : the Scripture says, ' Ck>nfess your faults one 
mother* — and the priests confess as well as the 
y. Then it must be considered, that their abso- 
on is only upon repentance, and often upon 
Mice also. YoH think your sins may be forgiven 
hout penance, upon repentance alone." 
kMwell adds, " I thus ventured to meatloiii all 
common objections against i\ie'!ftxKQAs^C^9^^^^ 
ch, that I might hear so gceaX ik ^awa ^^i**- 
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tbem. What he said is here accoratel; 
bat, it is not improbable, that if one ha 
otlier side, he might have reasoned diffe 

*^ I must however mention, that hie 
spect for * the old religion,* as the mild 1 
called that of the Roman Catholic cfa 
while he was exerting himself for its i 
in some particalars. Sir William Sec 
me, that he heard Johnson say, * A man ^ 
▼erted from protestantism to popery, i 
cere; he parts with nothing; he is onl) 
ing to what he akeady had : hot a co 
popery to protestantism gives np so mn 
ht has held as sacred as any thing that I 
there is so much laceration of mind in i 
version — that it can hardly be sincere ai 
Hie truth of this reflection may be coi 
many and eminent instances, some of 
occnr to most of ray readers." 

On another occasion, the worshippinj 
was the subject of conversation. Toplai 
not their invocation of saints suppose om 
in the saints ?" Johnson. " No, sir ; i 
only pluri-presence ; and when spirits ai 
of matter, it seems probable that they i 
with more extent than when in an embc 
There is, therefore, no approach to an i 
any of the divine attributes in the inv 
saints : but I think iC is will-worship and 
tion. I see no command for it, and there 
it is safer not to practise it." 

On GoodFr\d&y,af\.eTV\«.vui^ attended 
fng service at St, CYemeTiVat\wvxt\v^^w 
home with Jobnson. TVi^l xa»^^ ^^^^' 
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;ligion. Johnson. *' In the barbarous ages^ 
:sts and people were equally deceived ; but 
*ds, there were gross corruptions introduced 
lergy ; such as indulgences to priests to have 
leSj and the worship of images, not, indeed, 
ed, but knowingly permitted.^' He strongly 
1 the licensed stews at Rome. Boswelx. 
;n, sir, you would allow of no irregular in* 
e whatever between the sexes ?" Johnson. 
sure I would not, sir : I would punish it 
ore than it is done, and so restrain it. In 
tries there has been fornication, as in all 
s there has been theft ; but there may be 
less of the one as well as of the other, in pro- 
to the force of law. All men will naturally 
foruication, as all men will. naturally steal: 
, it is very absurd to argue, as has been 
ne, that prostitutes are necessary to prevent 
ent effects of appetite from violating the 
rder of life ; nay, should be permitted, in 
I preserve the chastity of our wives and 
rs. Depend upon it, sir, severe laws, 
enforced, would be sufficient against those 
d would promote marriage/' 
:11 talked of the recent expulsion of six stu- 
)m the uuiversity of Oxford, who were me- 
, and would not desist from publicly praying 
orting. Johnson. " Sir, ihat expulsion 
emely just and proper. What have they to 
university, who are not willing to be taught, 
presume to teach ? Where is religion to be . 
ut at an university? Sir, they were exa- 
\od found to be mighl^ i^iiov^wV. l^«^^V 
.. "But^was it notliard^a\TjXow.vs^'^««^'*- 
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for I am told they were good beings." Johnson 
" I believe they might be good beings, but the 
were not fit to be in the university of Oxford, i 
covr is a very good auimal in the field ; but we tor 
her oat of a garden." Lord Elibank used to rep<ea 
this a8 an iilastration uncoromonly happy. 



No. XVII. 

FREE WILL. 

Dr. Mayo, (addressing Dr. Johnson) " Pray, sii 
have yon read Edwards, of New England, on Grace ? 
Johnson. " No, sir." Boswei.l. ** It puzzled in 
so much as to the freedom of the hnmau will, b 
stating, with wonderful acute ingenuity, our beio 
actuated by a series of motives which we cannot n 
sist, that the only relief I had was to forget it. 
Mayo. '* But he makes the proper distinction b< 
tween moral and physical ■necessity.'" Boswel 
" Alas, sir, they come both to the same thing. Yc 
may be bound as hard })y chains when covered I 
leather, as when the iron appears. The arguniei 
for the moral necessity of human actions is alway 
I observe, fortified by supposing universal pr< 
science to be one of the attributes of the Deity 
Johnson. " You are surer that you are free, tha 
you are of prescience ; you are surer that you C8 
lift up your finger or not as you please, than y< 
are of any conclusion from a deduction of reasoi 
ing. But let us cousider a little the objection fro 
prescience. It is certain I ain either to go hou 
tQ'UijglU or not : that does wot ^xcv^wxwv^^^^tvaNs 
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" That it is certaiu you are either to ga 

not, does not prevent your freedom ; 

he liberty of choice between the two is 

e with that certainty. But if on^ of these 

certain note, you have ho future power of 

If it be certaiu you are to go home to- 

1 must go home." Johnson. *' If I am 

iinted with a man, I can judge^ with great 

y, how he will act in any case, without his 

rained by my judging. God may have this 

y increased to certainty." Bos well. 

t is increased to certaintt/, freedom ceases ; 

:hat cannot be certainly known which Is 

in at the time : but if it be certain at the 

i a contradiction in terms to maintain that 

be afterwards any contingency dependent 

exercise of the will, or any thing else." 

. ** All theory is against the freedom of 

all experience for it." 



No. XVIIL 

SUPERSTITION, 

. introduced the subject of second sight, 
r mysterious manifestations ; the fulfil- 
which, he suggested, might happen by 
Johnson. ** Yes, sir, but they have hap- 
often, that mankind have agreed to think; 
; fortuitous." 

Williams told a story of second sight, which 
I jij Wales, where ft\\ft \ve& >ttarci.— ^^ 
it very atieulive\y,*And*^\^Vv^^^'^^^^^ 
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glad to have some instances of that fa 
aathenticated. His elevated wish for 
more evidence for spirit, in opposition t 
▼elling belief of materialism, led him tc 
snch mysterious disquisitions. He agun 
served, that we could have no certain 
troth of supernatural appearances, unless > 
was told us which we could not know b; 
means, or something done which could m 
but by supernatural power : that Pharaoh 
and justice, required such evidence froc 
nay, that our Saviour said, '* If I had 
among them the works which none other 
they had not had sin." He had said in ( 
ing, t&at Macaulay's History of St. i 
very well written, except some foppery ab< 
and slavery. Boswell mentioned to him, 
caulay told him, he was advised to leave < 
book the wonderful story, that upon the 
of a stranger all the inhabitants catch 
that it had been so well authenticated, 
mined to retain it. Johnson. *' Sir, to lei 
out of a book, merely because people tel 
will not be believed, is meanness. Macai 
with more magnanimity." 

On a former occasion, Johnson had sid 
caulay, who writes the account of St. Kild 
with a prejudice against prejudice, and y 
be a smart modem thinker ; and yet he a 
a truth, that when a ship arrives there, a 
habitants are seized with a cold." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writ< 
great deal of pains to ascetviwi xVvX^ %ms 
tempted to account for U ow ^\i^«v^w^ 
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fTect of effluvia from bnmaD bodies. A 
folk, in a letter to Dr. Barney, meu- 
lowiug solution of it : *' Now for the ex- 
tbis seeming mystery, which is so very 
, for that reason, to have escaped the 
of Dr. Johnson and bis friend, as well 
le author. Reading the book with my 
iend, the late reverend Mr. Christian, 
-after ruminating a little, ' The cause,' 
3 a natural one. The situation of St. 
rs a uortb*east wind indispensably ne* 
re a stranger can land. The wind, not 
, occasions an epidemic cold !' If 1 am 
1, Mr. Macaulay is dead ; if living, this 
;ht please him, as I hope it will Mr. 
'eturn for the many agreeable hours his 
ifforded us." 

Lesley, he said, "He can talk well on 
' BoswELL. " Pray, sir, what has he 
story of a ghost ?** Johnson. " Why, 
ves it ; but not on sufficient authority, 
take time enough to examine the girl. 
!wcastle, where the ghost was s^d to 
ed to a young woman several times, 
something about the right to an old 
ng application to be made to an attor- 
^as done ; and, at the same time, say- 
ney would do nothing, which proved to 
' This,' says John, * is a proof that a 
1 our thoughts.' Now (laughing) it is 
y to know our thdughts, to tell that 
will sometimes do nothing. Charles 
is a more stationarf niaiA, dio^i^wQ\\^- 
r- I am Borrj that 3oYitt ^^ ^^v. vs^i*^ 
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more pains to iuqnire into the evidence for iu" 
Miss Srward, (with an incrednlons smile) 
<* What, Kir ! about a ghost ?" Johnson, (with 
solemn vehemence ) " Yes, madam : this is a 
question which, after five thousand years, is yet un- 
decided ; a question, whether in theology or phi- 
losophy, one of the most important that can come 
l)efore the human understanding." 

Tiiliiiug of belief in ghosts, he said, *' Sir, I 
make a distinction l)etween what a man may expe- 
rience by the mere strength of hi^ imagination, and 
what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, 
suppose that I should thinic that I saw a form, and 
heard a voice cry, 'Johnson, yon are a very wicked 
fellow ; and, unless yon repent, yon will certainlj be 
pnuished ;' my own nn worthiness is so deeply im- 
pressed upon my nxind, that I might imagine 1 thus 
saw and beard ; and therefore I should not beliere 
that an external communication had been made to 
me. But if a form should appear, and a voice 
should tell me, that a particular man had died at a 
particular place, and a particular honr — a fact which 
I had no apprehension of^ nor any means of luiow- 
ing; and this fact, with all its circumstances, should 
afterwards be unquestionably proved — I should, in 
this case, be persuaded that I had supernatural in- 
telligence imparted to me." Boswell adds— ''Here 
it is proper, once for all, to give a true and fiedr state- 
ment of Johnson's way of thinlcingupon the question, 
whether departed spirits are ever permitted to ap- 
pear in this world, or in any way to operate upon 
human life. He hasbeen V^orantlY misrepresented 
as wealcly crednlouaxi^uxWx. «QNi\w^\ ^sA'^^xt 
fare, though 1 fec\ aa \tic\!«aJAo\v \.^ e&^^^v^ 



reat with silent contempt so fooliith a notion con- 
erniug uy illuttrions friend ; yet, as I liud it has 
:ained ground, it is necessary to refnle it. The 
eal fact then is, that Johnson had a very philoso* 
>hieal miitd, and such a rational respect for testi- 
Dony, as to make him submit his understanding to 
vbat was authentically proved, though he could not 
.omprthend why it was. so. Being thus disposed, 
le was willing to inquire into the truth of any re- 
ation of supernatural agency; a general belief of 
vhich has prevailed in all nations and age's. But 

far was he from behig the dupe of implicit faith, 
hat he examined the matter with a jealous atten* 
ion, and no man was more ready to refute its 
alsehood when he had discovered it. Churchill, 
u his poem entitled The Ghost, availed himself 
f the abi^urd credulity imputed to Johnson, and 
irew a caricature of him under the'name of Pom- 
>oso ; representing him as one of the believers of 
he story of a ghost in Cock-lane, which, in the 
ear 1762, had gained very general credit in London, 
dany of my readers, I am convinced, are to this 
lOur under an- impression, that Johnson was thus 
oolishly deceived. It will therefore surprise them 

1 good deal, when they are informed, upon nn- 
lonbted authority, that Johnson was one of those 
•y whom the imposture was detected. The story 
lad become so popular, that he thought it should 
•e investigated ; and in thU research be was as- 
isted by the reverend Dr. Douglas, afterwards 
tishop of Salisbury^ the great detector of impos- 
ures ; who informs me, Uiat after the geQtiiBBieu. 
rbo went and examined iuto the ento^^^v"* 
tOcd of its falsity, Johnaou WT<^e>*mX)^^ 
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ao account of it, which was pablisbed in d 
papers and Gentleman's Magazine^ and an 
the world.* 

• The acooimt wm as foUowi : " On the night 
of Fdbnuury, many gentlemen, eminent for their 
diancter, were, by the invitation of the l eretent 
ridi, of Clerkenweli, assembled at hit home, fbi 
tnination of the noise* supposed to be made by a 
spirit, for the detection of some enormoua erinw. 
<* About ten at night the gentlemen met in tin 
in which the girl, supposed to be disturbed by a v 
with proper caution, been put to bed by sere 
They sat rather more than an hour, and hearini 
w«nt down stairs, when they interrogated the ftt 
girl, who denied, in the strongest terms, any knc 
belief of fraud. 

" The supposed spirit had before publicly pro 
an affirmative knock, that it would attend one o 
tlemen into the vault under the church of St. Jc 
«nweU, whCTe the body is deposited, and give a to) 
presence there, by a knock upon her coffin ; it 
Ibre determined to make this trial of the ezistem 
eity of the supposed spirit. 

" While they were inquiring and deliberating, 
eommoned into the girl's chamber by some h 
were near her bed, and who had heard knocks and 
When the gentlemen entered, the girl declared 
fdt the spirit like a mouse upon her back, ai 
quired to hold her hands out of bed. From 1 
though the spirit was very solemnly required to 
it! existence by iqipearance, by impression on tb 
body of any present, by scratches, knocks, or 
ageney, no evidenee of any preternatural powi 
UUted. 

'* The spirit was then very seriously advertised 

person to whom the promise was made of st 

cotttt, was then about to v\«\\. liXve Nva\l« and ihs 

ibimanee of the promwe "waa «\«i c\BJ«n«^. t:\« 

<t sae ^«lock« went iato tJhe cU^a^a^• tsA^i« « 
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BoswELL. " 1 do not know whether there are 
any well attested stories of the appearance of ghosts. 
You know there is a fanioas story of the appearance 
of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to Dreliucoart on Death." 
Johnson. " I believe, sir, that is given ap : I be- 
lieve the woman declared, opon her death.bed,that 
It was a lie."* Boswell. *'This objection is made 
against tlie truth of ghosts appearing ; that if they 
are in a state of happiness, it would be a punish- 
ment to them to return to this world ; and if they 
are in a state of misery, it would be giving them a 
respite." JohNson. ** Why, sir, as the happiness 
or misery of embodied spirits does not depend upon 
place, but is intellectual, we cannot say they are lesa 
happy or less miserable by appearing upon earth/' 

Another time, the subject of ghosts being intro- 
duced, Johnson told Boswell of a friend of his, aa 
honest man, and a man of sense, having asserted 



whom the promlM was made, went with another into the 
vault. The spirit was solenmly required to perform its 
promise, hut nothing more than silence ensued : the person, 
supposed to be accused by the spirit, then went down with 
several others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their 
return, they examined the girl, but could draw no conliBa* 
sion ftrom her. Between two and three, she desired, and 
was permitted to go home with her father. 

" It is, therefore, the opinion of the whole assembly^ 
that the diild has some art of jnaking or counterfeiting • 
particular noise, and that there is no agency of any hi|^Mr 
cause." 

• This fiction is known to be invented by Daniel Defoe, 
, and was added to the second edition of the English transla- 
tion of Drelinoourf s work, (which was originally wxitben. iai. 
French^; to make it sell. The fixiiedi^oaViAiiVik 
Malane. 

yOL. It, \ 
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to hiiBy that he had seen an apparition. CMdsiDitfi 
said, he was assured by his brother^ the reFerend 
Mr. Goldsmith, that be also had seen one. General 
Oglethorpe related, that Prendergast, an officer in 
the duke of Marlborough's army, had mentioDed 
to many of his friends, that he should die od a par- 
ticular day: that upon that day a battle took place 
with the French ; that after it was over, and Pren- 
dergast was still alive, his brother officers, while they 
were yet in the field, jestingly asked him where was 
his prophecy now ? Prendergast gravely answered, 
f* I shall die notwitlistanding what you see." Soon 
afterwards, there came a shot from a French bat- 
tery, to which the orders for a cessation of arms 
had uot reached, and he was killed upon the spot. 
Colonel Cecil, who took possession of his effects, 
found in his pocket-book the following solemn 
entry : 

[Here the date.] ** Dreamt — or — • 

sir John Friend meets me :'* (here the very day on 
which he was killed was mentioned.) Prendergast 
had been conricted with sir John, who was executed 
for high treason. General Oglethorpe said, he was 
with colonel Cecil, when Pope came and inquired 
into the truth of this story, which made a great 
noise at the time, and was then confirmed by the 
colonel. 

Johnson had sdd on a former occasion, he knew 
one friend, who was an honest man, and a sensible 

• Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus:~ 
tocu told by an appenitton .'"--^he writer being probaUy 
uncertain whether he iru aAne^ ot v««k«, trhen his miad 
wif imprened inth tto%o\cBSsi^P*cMav«aa«iix»'^^'«>^ 
tht ikct afterwaida bKW«n»A to ^«n^«s$s^^ 
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mo; wlio told him he had seen a ghost — old Mr. 
idwarrl Care, the printer, at St. John's Gate. He 
lid, Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed 
) he in great horror whenever it was mentioned. 
►oswELL. " Pray, sir, what did he say was the ap- 
earauce ?'* Joh»ison. ** Why, sir, something of 
shadoi^y being.** 

Boswell mentioned witches, and asked him what 
hey properly meant. Johnson. ** Why, sir, they 
iroperly mean those who make use of the aid of 
vil spirits.** Boswell. " There is, no doubt, sir, 
, general report and belief of their having existed.*.* 
OHNSON. " You have not only the general report 
nd belief, but you have many vohnitary solemn 
onfessions.** He did not affirm any thing posi- 
Ively upon a subject, which it is the fashion of the 
imes to laugh at as a matter of absurd credulity : 
le only seemed willing, as a candid inquirer after 
ruth, however strange and inexplicable, to show 
bat he understood what might be urged for it. 



No. XIX. 

FUTURE STATE.— DEATH. 

(oswell, one'night, finding him in a very good hu- 
Dour, ventured to lead him to the subject of oar 
itnation in a future state, having much cnrioslty 
o know his notions on that point. Johnson. 
< Why, sir, the happiness of an nnembodied Spirit 
vill consist in a consciousness of the favour of God^ 
the contemplation of trutb, aaA.\iiX\» '^aw»flfi««^ 
' felicitatiog ideas." Bo«¥rE>ix. **n^^i ^*^ 
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there auy harm in forming to onrselTes ooajectmti 
as to the particulara of oar happiness, though the 
Scripture has said bat very little on the soliyect? 
' We know not what we shall be.' " Jobhson. 
*' Sir, there is uo harm. What philosophy saggests 
to as on this topic is probable ; what ScriptareteUi 
as is certain. Dr. Henry More has carried it as fitf 
as philosophy can. You may buy both his theolo- 
gical and philosophical works In two volumes folio, 
for about eight shillings." Bos well. ** One of the 
most pleasing thoughts is, that we shall see oor 
friends agsun.*' Johnson. *' Ves, sir; bat yoa 
must consider, that when we are become purely ra- 
tioual, many of our friendships will be cat off. 
Many friendships are formed by a community of 
sensual pleasures : all these will be cut off. - We 
form many friendships with bad men, because they 
have agreeable qualities, and they can be useful to 
us ; but, after death, they can uo longer be of use 
to us. ■ We form many friendships by mistake, 
Imagining people to be different from what thef 
really are : after death, we shall see every one io a 
true light. Then, sir, they talk of oar meeting onr 
relations : but then all relationship is dissolved ; 
and we shall have no regard for one person more 
than another, but for their real valae. However, 
we shall either have the satisfoction of meeting our 
friends, or be satisfied mthout meeting them." 
BoswELL. " Yet, sir, we see in Scripture, that 
Dives still retained 4in anions concern about bis 
brethren." Johnson. *' Why, sir, we most either 
suppose that passieig^ to be metaphorical, or hold, 

dejparted fionto 6xiXi^^^ owi wfwi ^ ^^^.n. 
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most perfection of which they are capable.*' Bos- 
well. ** I think, sir, that is a very rational sup- 
position." Johnson. ** Why, yes, sir ; but we do 
not know it is a true one : there is no harm in be- 
lieving it ; but you must not couipcl others to make 
it an article of faith ; for it is not revealed." 
BoswRLL. '* Do you think, sir, it is wrong in a 
man who holds the doctrine of purgatory, to pray 
fur the souls of his deceased friends ?" Johnson. 
** Why no, sir." Boswell. " I have been told, 
that in the liturgy of the episcopal church of Scot- 
land, there was a form of prayer for the dead." 
JAfiiliii&N. ** Sir, it is not in the liturgy which Land 
framed for the episcopal church of Scotland : if 
there is a liturgy older than that, I should be glad 
to see it." Boswell. ** As to our employment in 
a future state, the sacred writings say little : the 
Revelatio^ however, of St. John gives us many 
ideas, and particularly mentions music." Johnson. 
** Why, sir, ideas must be given you by means of 
something which you know : and as to music, there 
are some philosophers and divines who have main- 
tained, that we shall not be spiritualized to sacb a 
degree, but that something of matter, very mnch 
refined, will remain : in that case, music may make 
a part of our future felicity." 

In a mixed company, Boswell expressed a horror 
at the thought of death. Mks. Knowles. " Nay, 
thou shooldst not have a horror for what is the gate 
of life." Johnson (standing upon the hearth roll- 
ing about, with a serious, solemn, and somewhat 
gloomy air.) *' No rational man can die withotit 
uueasy apprehension*' Mrs. 1L"SOV\x*. *"* '^J^ 
Scriptures tell us, * The riglnieo\i« tXi^Vw^- V 
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in his death.' " Johnson. *^ Yes, madam ; that i«] 
he shall not have despair. But, consider, his ho]K 
of salvation must be founded on the terms on 
which it is promised that the mediation of our Sa- 
viour shall be applied to us — namely, obedience: 
and where obedience has failed, then, as suppletor 
to it, repentance. But what man can say, tbat bii 
obedience has been such, as he would approve of ii 
another, or even in himself, upon close examiuatioo: 
or that his repentance has not been such as to re 
quire being repented of ? No man can be sure thai 
his obedience aud repentance will obtain salvation." 
Mrs. Kkowles. " But divine intimation of accept 
ance may be made to the soul.'* Johnson. *' Ma- 
dam, it may; but I should not think the better ol 
a man, who should tell me, on his death-bed, he virai 
sure of salvation. A man cannot be sure himself, 
that he has divine intimation of acceptance; mncb 
less can he make others sure that he has it.** Bos- 
well. •* l*hen, sir, we must be contented to ac 
knowledge, that death is a terrible thing." John- 
son. '* Yes, sir : I have made no approaches to a 
state, which can look on it as not terrible." Mas. 
Knowles (seeming to enjoy a pleasing serenity in 
the persuasion of benignant divine light.) " Doef 
not St. Paul say, ' I have fought the good fight ol 
faith, I have 0»ished my course ; henceforth is laid 
up for me a crown of life ?* " Johnson. " Yes, 
madam ; but here was a man inspired, a man who 
had been converted by supernatural interpositiou." 
Boswell. " In prospect death is dreadful ; but in 
fact we find thai peo^\e dvi easY.'* Johnson. 
*' Why sir, mostpeovVeYv^ve^ox. thought xe^vv^k^ 
the matter, so cannot say mxw^%^^^V\\.\%«a^^i^'^ 
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they die easy. Few believe #^it certain they are 
then to die ; and those who do, set themseires to 
behave with resolution, as a man does who is going 
to be banged — he is not the less unwilling to be 
hanged.'* Miss Seward. " There is one mode of 
the fear of death, which is certainly absurd ; and 
that is the dread of annihilation, which is only a 
pleasing sleep without a dream." Johnson. " It 
is neither pleasing, nor sleep: it is nothing. Now 
mere existence is so much better than nothing, that 
one would rather exist, even in pain, than not ex- 
ist.'* BoswELL. ** If annihilation be nothing, then 
existing in pain is not a comparative state, but is a 
positive evil, which I cannot think wc should choose. 
I must be allowed to differ here ; and it would lessen' 
the hope of a future state, founded on the argument, 
that the Supreme Being, who is good as he is great, 
will hereafter compensate for our present sufferings 
in. this life : for if existence, such as we have it 
here, be comparatively a good, we have no reasoa 
to complain, though no more of it should be given 
to us. But if our only state of existence were in 
this world, then we might, with some reason, com- 
plain that we are so dissatisfied with our enjoyments, 
compared with our desires." Johnson. " The 
lady confounds annihilation, which is nothing, with 
the apprehension of it, which is dreadful : it is in 
the apprehension of it, that the horror of annihila- 



tion consists." 



Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, amidst 

all his bodily distress and mental sufferings, never 

forsook Kim, asked Dr. Brockle&b^ , ^% ^ \svft». \ck. 

fvJioai he had confidence, to teVlViim vV?«Nv^^ viX^a'Cwcx 

he would recover. " Give me,** &2C\^^e> ^*' ^^' 
rect answer '» 'i-iu^ j^-*,.^ i ^.»« a«>«l^ 's^s^5A^k.w^ 
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if he coald bear the whole troth, wh 
it might lead, and being answered, ' 
declared, that, in his opinion, he coi 
without a jDiracle. " Then," said 
will take no more physic, not even n 
I have prayed that I may render up i 
unclouded." In this resolution he p 
at the same time, used only the W( 
sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. 
take somewhat more generous dod 
too low a diet should have the very < 
dreaded, by debilitating his mind, 1h 
take any thing but inebriating susteni 

As he opened a note which his sen 
him, he said, ** An odd thought str 
shall receive no letters in the grave.' 

While Johnsou'and Boswell were ; 
they sat at breakfast one day. the do 
letter by the post, which seemed 1 
very much. When he had read it, 
" One of the most dreadful things 
peued in my time." The phrase, mj 
word age, is usually understood to re 
of a public or general nature. Bos 
something like an assaKsination of \ 
a gunpowder plot carried into exec 
another fire of London. When ask 
it, sir }*' he answered, " Mr. Thral 
only son !" This was, no doubt, a v< 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which 
would consider accordingly ; but froi 
ID which the\ule\\\^e\\cftor\\>NA»wii 
Johnson, it appeaYtdiotvVv^Tv\oxa^\s? 
tirely small. BoavieW, VioN^evct , ^^ 
concern, and was cux\oa* ^o o^%« 
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3n would be affected. He sHid, '' This is a total 
xtiuction to their family, as much as if they were 
)ld into captivity." Upon meDtiouing, that Mr. 
'hrale had daughters, who might inherit his 
ealth — ** Daughters !" said Johnson, warmly, 

he'll no more value his daughters than ** 

oswell was going to speak. " Sir," said he, " don't 
m know how you yourself think ? Sir, he wishes 
> propagate his name." In short, male succession 
as strong in his mind, even where there was no 
ime, no family, of any long standing. Boswell 
lid, it was lucky he was not present when this 
isfortune happened. Johnson. *' It is lucky for 
e: people in distress never think that you feel 
loiigh." Boswell. ** And, sir, they will have 
le hope of seeing you, which will be a relief, in 
e mean time ; and when you get to them, the pain 
ill be so far abated, that they will be capable of * 
Mng consoled by you, which, in the first violence 
' it, I believe, would not be the case." Johnson. 
No, sir ; violent pain of mind, like violent pain 
' body, musi be severely felt." Boswell. " I 
vn, sir, 1 have not so much feeling for the distress 
' others, as some people have, or pretend to have ; 
It I know this, that I would do all in my power to 
ilieve them." Johnson. *' Sir, it is affectation to 
retend to feel the distress of others as much as 
ley do themselves : it is equally so, as if one 
lould pretend to feel as much pain while a friend's 
g is cutting off", as he does. No, sir ; yon have 
cpressed the rational and just nature of sympathy, 
would have gone to the extremity of the eacthtA 
re preserved this boy." 

f/e was 8ooa quite calm. T\i^ ^fcXXJW ^«^ ^^^* 
nnle'a clerk, and concluAed," \ w^^^^^^**^^ 
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bow much thej wish to see yon in Loi 
SMd, << We shall hasten back to Taylor*! 

Boswell adds, " After dinner, Dr. Jol 
<• letter to Mr9. Thrale, on the death of 
said, it would be very distressing to Tbr 
would soon forget it, as she had so luai 
think of. Johnson. ' No, sir.Thrale will d 
she has many things that she may think 
many things that hemtM/ think of/ Thl 
just remark upon the different effects oi 
pursuits, which occupy a vacant and eas; 
those serious engagements, which arres 
and keep us from brooding over grief. 

'' In the evening, we went to the 
which was converted into a temporary t 
saw Theodoskis, with The Stratford Jvb\ 
happy to see Dr. Johnson sitting in a c 
part of the pit, and receiving aff*ectian2 
from all his acquaintance. We were qu 
merry. I afterwards mentioned to him, 
demned myself for being so, when poo 
Mrs. Thrale were in such distress. 
* You are wrong, sir; twenty years hem 
Mrs. Thrale will not suffer much pain 
death of their son. Now, sir, you are t 
that distance of place, as well as distanc 
operates upon the human feelings : I 
have you be gay in the presence of the 
because it would shock them ; but you n 
at a distance. Pain for the loss of a frie 
relation whom we love, is occasioned b] 
which we fed ; in t\me, live vacuity is 
something else •, or aom^xXm^.^ ^^ n^\»j 
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